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CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
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A. J. GOODRICH, 
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Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals, 
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Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
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year. “A Complete Musical Education.” 


H. J. STEWART, 
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Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
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know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 
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Mme. MORIANI 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 


and the Different Répertoires 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
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PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 
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VIENNA, 
JANUARY 13, 1902. 


OME weeks ago a learned Vien- 
nese critic for one moment 
forgot his professional 
profundity, and said a really 
good thing. He remarked 
referring to a local com- 
poser, that the latter s work 
shows him to be like a 
conscientious conservatorium 
graduate, “One who has 
forgotten nothing.” The 
subtle sarcasm of this saying 
might not inaptly be aj 
plied to Mahler’s Fourth 


Symphony, or was it with 
| 





the laudable intention of forc- 
I reminding his listen 





ers of such masterpieces as 
“Carmen,” “Rheingold,” “Walkire,’ “Lohengrin,” “Tris 


tan,” and the best of Richard Strauss’, that the idol of the 


Viennese public produced his eagerly antic pated G maio 


va 


at the fifth Symphony concert, on Sunday, January 12 


The Grosser Musik Verein Saal was crowded to its ut 


most. Many persons ambitious to occupy, indeed, willing 
to pay for seats, were obliged to content themselves with 
bare standing room in the Hek-parterre. The regular con 
cert fiends were delighted and whispered to each other, re 
calling the good old times, when the Philharmoniker were 
he di 


rector’s platform, and went through the Overture to 


always so well attended. Helmesberger mounted 


“Konig Stephan”; this over, amid howls of enthusiasm, 
Mahler appeared to conduct his new symphony, its first 
performance at the Philharmonic concerts. We have never 
had the advantage of hearing the other three symphonies, 
“Des Klagende Lied” (the Plaintive Song), or indeed, any 
other of Herr Mahler’s compositions. This is probably 
our misfortune. We have heard him as director of operas 
This is certainly our good fortune. For, for that work, he 
is eminently fitted. The Fourth Symphony is scored for 
numberless instruments, the wind dominating almost con- 
tinually, owing to the use of as many flutes, clarinets, 
horns and bassoons as possible. The first movement has 
scarcely the character belonging to its traditional form 
Though written in 4-4 time, it has something of a 
waltz swing to it. In fact, the introduction by two flutes, 
accompanied by two other flutes and a contrapuntal figure 
in the clarinets, is quite suggestive of the ballet, and the 
sudden appearance of a short skirted, white armed, sweet 
smiling houri of the pas-seul variety would hardly have 
been a surprise. 

The principal theme is songful, and, though not strik- 
ingly new, is not without charm. In fact, many passages 
in the symphony are not at all ugly. Skillful counterpoint, 
canon, inversions, imitations and variations abound. The 
orchestration is interesting, though the fiendish shrilling 
of the wood is, in our judgment, too frequent to be ef- 
fective. Moreover, many parts are so made as to be in- 
comprehensible at first hearing. How they may appear 
after further study is a question for future unravelling. 
For the present we can but say that Strauss’ “Helden- 
leben” and “Thus Spake Zarathustra” are clear as crys- 
tal waters in comparison with Gustav Mahler’s Fourth 
Symphony. The second movement has somewhat the 
character of a slow scherzo. The third (adagio), barring 
an abuse of organ point effects, is at first harmless 
enough; but suddenly we are introduced to a circus scene. 
This may be a not unwelcome diversion for some; but 
without wishing to be traditional or pedantic, we cannot 
but remark that for us, at that moment, it was a shock and 
an unpleasant one. 

From a business standpoint it might be advantageous 
to utilize portions of this adagio on the pleasure boats 





which travel up and down the Danube in the spring. The 
bands could easily master any difficulties forthcoming in 
such appropriate extracts, and the Viennese ladies, munch- 
ing sweet cakes, sipping light wine and flirting with hand- 
somely dressed officers, would no doubt very much enjoy 
a dainty accompaniment to their conversation. 

To continue. Reminiscences of the first movement pre- 
cede what was, we firmly believe, intended to be a mighty 
climax; but which, notwithstanding bold use of all possible 
orchestral means, fails to be impressive. The adagio 
lengthens on and finally dies away pianissimo 

The fourth and last movement evinces pastoral intentions, 
as expressed in the text sung by a soprano voice. At the 
symphony concert Fraulein Michalek, from the Opéra, 
undertook this vocal task. 





The audience were almost as interesting a study as the 
composition and the composer, who, it must be said, was 
unusually quiet (acrobatically, as regards visible demon- 
stration). The Viennese feeling is very strong for Mah- 
ler; but it was clear that the audience could not unre 
servedly approve of what he attempts to give them in this 
Fourth Symphony. There was, it is true, a fervent effort 
made to give him his accustomed ovation; but it was 


evidently led on and kept up by a clique of his almond- 


eyed compatriots 

It will probably be instructive to read the papers, when 
the erudite critics make up their minds just what they 
think and just how much of this can be fed to that infant 
the public. But the Vienna critics are careful, and usu 
ally deliver their weighty opinions some four or five days 
alter a concert 

Stefi Geyer, the thirteen year old violinist, managed to 
fill Grosser Musik Verein Saal on Friday, January 10 
though only a week had elapsed since her first concert 
in Vienna, when she played with orchestra the Spohr 


“Gesangscene,” the “Gypsy Dances” of Nachez, and 


other smaller pieces. On the roth she gave with piano 
accompaniment the Bruch G minor Concerto, the Hubay 
“Czarda” scene, Schumann’s lraumerei Sarasate’s 





“Zapateado,” and several encores, chief of them being 


the remorselessly hackneyed but ever beautiful Bach Air 


pt ¢ } 


ter pted to be 


From her playing we might have been 


nagers had exaggerated 





lieve that little Miss Geyer’s n 
her youth, but one glance at the serious child face and 


the childish figure is sufficient, and we must accept her 





as she is, a gift from heaven, and hope tl 

her few past years have done for her development her future 
years will proportionately continue to do. For the youth- 
ful virtuosa has much more besides the mere finger and 


bow facility, the reliable memory, the rhythmic sense 


that distinguish the average prodigy Her breadth of 
conception and her repose in such works as the Bach 
Air and Bruch Adagio bear with them the conviction 


that she is one of the few chosen ones of art. She owes 


her instruction to Hubay, of Budapest, a well-known 





violinist and a disciple of the Paris school. She has ev 
dently been careft trained and has evidently don 


some practicing, but it has left no trace on her bloom- 
ing cheeks and robust little figure, and among her charms 
must be reckoned her simple, unaffected address and ab- 
solute freedom from mannerism. Miss Geyer was assisted 
by Fraulein Clarise Grossmann, soprano 

his 


[he Bohmischer Streich Quartet gave the rd of their 


| 
1 
series of four evenings on Friday, January 10. Listeners 


are forcibly reminded of the accounts of Beethoven's own 
quartet, handed down to us by contemporaries. The Bo- 


hemians’ forte is sonorous and orchestral; their piano 
full and impressive; their ensemble like the expression of 
eone will. Their deeply reverent interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven C sharp minor Quartet showed that each player had 
made this immortal composition his own, and it seemed al- 
most like a wonderful improvisation. The Borodin and 
Brahms numbers announced were taken off the program 
and their places supplied by the “Lerchen” (“Skylark’’) 
Quartet of Haydn and the Sgambati Quintet Fugen 
d’Albert assisted in this last. On January 11 he gave a re- 
cital in Bésendorfer Saal. Following is the program: 


Passacaglia, C minor - cotboaces Bach-D’ Albert 
Sonata, op. 78 ses : Schubert 
Rondo, G major, op, §1....... evenees Jeethoven 
Rondo, op. 129 (Rage Over the Lost Groschen) . Beethoven 
Fantaisie in C major............. cenpeein ocvccccces CRUMARE 
Berceuse ..... S6bbéiab eRbbnssosscedtnensesss ‘ sénenaveues Chopin 


Valse Impromptu and Tarantelle, from Venezie e Nap 


boovscocckeae 

The concert was very well attended. Late arrivals 
might have been edified by the sight of rows of anxious 
students unable to procure even admissions, but neverthe- 
less determined to hear the concert, and who, with ears 
closely applied to sternly closed doors, music and pencil 
in hand, endeavored to make the most of their strained 
opportunity by marking down as much of the shading, 
&c., as the solid oak would transmit. Strange habit this, 
so prevalent in Vienna, of noting down each interpre- 
ter’s passing whim regarding minutest detail 

We hear that some critics have discovered that 
d’Albert’s recent labors in the field of composition have 
been attended by a deterioration of his piano technic 
What is technic? Some believe it to be ability to perform 


hair splitting acrobatic feats on a defenceless instrument; 
a prestidiginous, meaningless velocity; an absolutely ma- 
chine-like precision. If they be right possibly some may 
have a better technic than d’Albert’s at present Others 
hold technic to be the power to bring out forcibly the 
composer’s ideal, according to the executant’s conceptior 

If these be right d’Albert still occupies the pinnacle of 
pianistic excellence, notwithstanding “Cain,” the pia 

and the ‘cello concertos the quartet, the sor gs and all 
his other fancies 


We feel that it would be almost an absurdity to write 








our small words of praise of the depth and intensity of 
conception in the Beethoven numbers. Suffice it to say 
that such pl a cause of gratitude, especially if one 
has suffered tude arising f e! rced listen- 
ng to a Beet! 1 rted ¢ r t in exaggerated 
oyalty to traditionalism or the perhay rse crime of 
indulgence in an unbridled and nauseous subjectivity 
Vienna is just waking up to the fact that Strauss has 


written a melodrama on “Enoch Arden.’ And to think 


that in the wilds of America such things are already ar 
old story! The composer and Ernest von Possart w 
present the work here toward the end of this month. On 


Wednesday Janu ry 22 the v nist Jar yslav Kocian w 


give a concert with orchestra ir 


Saal, and on January 28 Sieveking. The last of the B 
hemian String Quartet series is announced for I Ly, 
January 17 G. §. I 


Piano AND 'Ce_to Recitat Tour.—Early in February 
Henriette Weber, the pianist, and Charles Russell, the ’cel- 




















list, will go on a s t tour gh the Middle 
West, including concer ( la. For tour these 
two young artists have arranged an sually attractive 
program ‘ Dp enst le numbers, such 
as the Boellmann Sonata for piano and ’cello, and Eduard 
Schitt’s beautiful Fantaisie for the same two instruments, 
which as yet a novelty here 

On Sunday afternoon, February 2, just preceding this 
tour, Miss Weber will entertain with a large musicale at 
her |} some studios in Thirty-ninth street, on which 
occasion e ensemble I g M Weber dM Rus 
sell will be one of the p I features Miss Ca ne 
Montefiore has graciously « nted to sing Oley 
Spe ks. the 1 \W re eag p of songs 

Other well-known tists w i and affair 
promises to be a s ( hon cally and 
socia Al t 200 I t 1 

HENRI G. Scorr’s Son RECITAI TI song recital t be 
given by the basso in P delphia on February § i t 
tracting unusual interest in that city a large attend 
ance is assured. A 1 and exceedingly interesting pro 
gram will be given at t recital, embracing the following 
Recitative nd Air fr H Massenet 
Where’er You Walk Handel 
Morgenlied R nste 
Ar 1 Linden ] € 
I t G r | 
I Her . Frat 
Madchen mit dem roten Mut n Franz 
A 0 nen grossen S . ; 
Sigh No More, I s Old I 
Pretty P Oliver ) Eng } 
Ir 
Myself When Young I ’ 
Ss e We Parted \ 
Is It the Wind of the D \ s-S 1 
Pilg s Song I rik k 
Don Juan's Sere t I's¢ kow 

Like Fatuwer, Like Cur The Id adage recently 
found a new illustration in t p ia 
pupil of Miss Bes Bowman, the gifted daughter of the 





inent teacher, E. M. Bowman. Miss Bowman evidently 


inherits from her father not only musical talent of the 
executive kind but the aptitude of the teacher as well. A 
vocal pupil of hers, Miss Cora Shepardson, who has so 
far been trained exclusively by her, recently sang at a con 
cert in Pittsfield, Mass and it seen won her audience com- 
pletely. Her selections were a concert waltz by Moll ind 
ballads by De Koven and I I fournal, of that town 
says that “she possesses a highly cult ted voice of much 
power and sweetness,” and that she “was very heartily en- 
cored.” 


Manuscript Private Meetinc.—The third private meet 
ing of the Manuscript Society was held at the Waldorf 
Astoria last evening. The program was devoted to the per 


formance of selections from Reinhold L. Hermann’s opera 


“Vineta,” Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Miss Frieda Stender 


Miss F. Marian Gregory, Heinrich Meyn, Dr. Franklin D 


Lawson and Herman Springer being prominent in the 


cast. Mr. Liebling will be at the pian This was the 
first attempt the society has made to present the operatic 
scores of its members in this form, and if successful other 
similar works will have a hearing later in the season 
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AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 
HE American Guild of Organists held their seven- 
teenth public service at Trinity Church last Thursday 
evening. A large congregation of music lovers and 
churchgoers assembled long before the time for opening 
the services. The music was elaborate, indeed, too elab- 
orate for those who prefer simpler music for the church. 
The singing by the surpliced choir is not what it was years 
ago at this historic church, or it may be that now our ears 
are more critical than they were some fourteen years ago 
when we attended the Easter services at Old Trinity. 
There are some rare voices among the boy sopranos in 
the present choir, but no matter what the music may be, 
boys’ voices can never equal in quality the well trained 
voices of women, which are needed to blend and color the 
tenors and bassos. The least said about the tenors and 
bassos in the present choir of Trinity the better. Trinity 
is the richest parish in the United States. It enjoys an an- 
nual income of over $500,000, and there is no reason why 
it should not have the best choir in the country. To-day 
at many smaller Episcopal churches one hears far better 
music than at Trinity. 

The voluntaries at the service last Thursday evening 
were played by Robert J. Winterbottom, assistant organ- 
ist of the church. At the opening Rheinberger’s Adagio 
and Finale, from the Organ Sonata in F sharp major, 
was played, and it was played far too fast. As the pro- 
cessional, Hymn 73, “Allelujah Song of Gladness,” by 
J. N. Steele, was sung. The responses were by Tallys 
and the Psalter before the Lessons, by Russell. The 
“Nunc Dimittis” and “Magnificat,” sung after the Les- 
sons, were by Horatio W. Parker. One of the best 
musical numbers of the evening was Hymn 15 (sung by 
the choir as an anthem), by Samuel A. Baldwin. This 
was devotional music, pure and simple, and very grateful 
to the ear. A tediously long and absurdly theatrical set- 
ting by F. E. Lucy-Barnes, to the Twenty-third Psalm. 
was sung at the offertory. There should be a law against 
such music in a church. 

The address of the evening on “The Consecration of 
Music and Musicians” was delivered by the Rev. John 
Harris Knowles, of Trinity Parish. Dr. Knowles is a 
musician himself, and he said some things that were time- 
ly, but unfortunately he addressed the congregation be 
fore the singing of the Barnes composition. Hymn 522, 





setting by A. H. Mann, was sung as the recessional. A 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat major, by Saint-Saéns, was 
played as the closing organ voluntary. 








HERMANN KLEIN. 


HE Musical Herald, of London, in its last January num- 
ber published an excellent portrait of Hermann 
Klein by Mendelssohn, and an article that also mentions 
this celebrated teacher’s visit to the United States. We 
quote some points that may be of interest to students of 
the voice: 

“Do you go into the physiology of the voice?” 

“Only in so far as regarding it as essential for a teacher to under 
stand. Garcia understood it, but did not confuse his pupils with it. 
I remember he once brought me a papier maché model of the hu- 
man throat, but he never used any terminology but that which the 
merest layman could understand.” 

“You recognize that there are certain registers?” 

“Yes, their existence is unquestionable to my mind, and the 
summa ars is to obliterate them. In the case of women’s voices, I 
speak of three registers: chest, medium and head. I do not recog- 
nize the existence of intermediate registers, though I do recognize 
‘intermediate’ qualities of tone which tend to unify these registers. 
I should describe the man’s voice as divided into two main regis- 
ters, with a series of notes of ‘intermediate’ quality of tone to com- 
bine them.” 

“You spoke of singers’ needs as to languages?” 

“I speak three languages besides my own, and to my mind the 
whole secret of singing well in a given language is to listen care 
fully with one’s musical ear and imitate like a parrot, but at the 
same time to preserve the beauty of tone, no matter what may be 
the vowel or the word. Many singers imagine that in singing in a 
foreign language they must distort their throats in some peculiar 
way.” 

“How would you describe such bad tone?’ 

“The singer bawls or barks, or declaims as we frequently hear bad 
Wagnerian singers do. There are also singers who have never been 
taught to give a ringing, resonant timbre, and are content to sing 
with a veiled, husky tone, which is something more than breath 
and hardly worthy of being called voice. These two extremes worry 
me. They are weeded out by the concert agents before long, but 
during training the teacher must put up with them.” 

“You must have wooden pupils sometimes?” 

“Yes. I was rather referring to the cold, dull, monotonous singer 
who thinks that one tone does for a whole song. I also deprecate 
efforts to overdo interpretation. Some singers sacrifice everything 
to the word; the result is that the beauty of the voice or the song 
disappears. 

“Only the man who has tried to stand on his head can fully appre- 
cite the cleverness of the man who walks on his hands, and the 
memorable struggles made by the majority to acquire a modest 
amount of technical skill on the keyboard causes the executive feats 
of piano giants to be fully appreciated. Again, the piano recital is, 


or should be, a cheap lesson to the ambitious amateur, who has 





no suspicion of the general hopelessness of the endeavor to go home 
and do likewise. I use the word ‘hopeless’ because in a large ma 
jority of instances the so-called training which the amateur receives 
is utterly different from that to which the professional is subjected 
The desire of Mrs, Fitz-Smith is that her daughter may play a piece 
in as many flats as the daughter of Theophilus Brown, and in not 
a few instances teachers are obliged to devote all their efforts to 
instruct their pupils to play pieces, and to adopt the quickest means 
to obtain superficial results. On the other hand, the professiona! 
student undergoes a course of training for the development of that 
particularly fine quality of muscle which shall be the quickest acted 
upon by nerve force. This training is carried on for years. Every 
muscle contributing to the control of the fingers is developed fron 
the shoulder downward to an extent undreamt of by the amateur, 
although the eyes of some have been opened by the system formu 
lated by Macdonald Smith. 

“Another very important factor is the attention bestowed by the 
professional on what is technically known as ‘fingering,’ by means 
of which the varying natural strengths of the fingers are utilized 
to secure subtleties of expression, and this is carried to such a 
legree that it may be said that the perfection of piano playing 
arises from the imperfections of the hand with reference to the key 
board. Beyond all this there is the fact that really great pianists 
are more or less gifted with abnormal rapidity of transmission of 


nervous energy from the brain to the fingers, and the ability 

remember and reproduce what would seem to be a countless number 
of musical combinations. The early age at which these gifts mani 
fest themselves is no less wonderful than their exhibition, and there 
is much excuse for the multitude in its being attracted by ‘musical 


prodigies’ for they belong to the most wonderful phenomena of 


nature.” 


Frederic Martin, Boston. 
REDERIC MARTIN, whose successes have been re 


corded from time to time, has found honor in 


11 
own city, as the following press notices show: 


Mr. Martin sang his recitatives with an absence of affectation t 


was refreshing. “They That Walked in Darkness” he sang remark 
ably well, in a way that showed inteliigent understanding of the text 
Mr. Martin is one of the few singers who have sufficient commar 

and mastery of breath to sing Handel’s long r le us they are 
written uninterruptedly Boston Evening Transcript 

Mr. Martin has a sonorous voice, which was doomed dre 
music until he reached “‘Why Do the Nations?” which he sung 
great spirit. His sombre tone wer vell suited to “The Pe 
that Walked in Darkness.”’—Boston Journal. 

The bass was Frederic Martin, a local singer of reputation, 
rendered the often difficult nur s at fell to his lot in a way tl 
evoked frequent applause, expressive of genuine admiratior Boston 
Globe 

The bass music was sung by Boston singer, Freder Martin 
who came newly to the work and acquitted himself honorably He 
has a large voice, sonorous and solid, holds it well in time, accents 
and phrases justly and executes with a clear facility which proves 
him to have worked faithfu nd intelligent! Boston Herald 
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MME. _ OGDEN CRANE. 


M™* OGDEN CRANE, one of New York’s promi- 


nent vocal teachers, who has a studio at No 


East Fourteenth street, another in Carnegie Hall, Suite 
No. 1007, and a third in Asbury Park in the summer, i 
1 American teacher. Her voice is a dramatic soprano of 
power and purity. Her instructor in tone production, 
whose method she uses, was Ettore Barili, the teacher of 
Adelina Patti Of charming and gracious personality, 


she wins and holds friends easily, and her monthly re 
citals and season concert always are popular 


Here are some extracts from her talks to pupils: 


“The first requisite for singing is breath. Always start 
the breath from the diaphragm, keeping all muscles re 
laxed. To get a correct attack, permit the breath to go 
first; then pronounce the vowel or word in the breath. 
Your singing voice is nothing but breath in motion; it is 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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THE HAMLIN COMPANY, 
Directors of 


Concerts and Musical Artists, 
806 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, 


CABLE ADDRESS: LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE: 
LINARK, CHICAGO. HARRISON 2255. 


but an extension of your sasitiiies voice. Be careful not Paris Opera Gossip. 
to permit the tongue or lower jaw to interfere with the T is said that when Alvarez, the tenor, left the Opéra 
free passage of air through the threat. Direct the breath | this season he refused to shake hands with Gailhard 
. high in the roof of the mouth toward the front. The voice yowing that he will never return because the latter had 
is in the mouth, the roof of the mouth, the front of the engaged Jean de Reszké. How does Alvarez come to 
© face being its sounding board %k upon de Reszké’s appointment as an affront to him? 
“The voice sounds as if outside the face when correctly The egotism of some of these stars is startling, and must 
placed. Such a voice possesses a resonance and carrying account for much singing off pitch They hear them 
power for which one must be careful not to mistake trem selves so much that they cannot hear the music As 
olo. Tremolo and vibration or resonance are utterly dis- the world would cease if Mr. Alvarez were to take cold 
tinct. Tremolo is caused by using the throat muscles, Or and refuse to sing for a year! 


forcing the tone by muscular effort. Vibration is the re 

sult of the free passage of breath with relaxed muscles 

! > Clarence Eddy Presides. 

Never use miuscular effort. Energy, yes, but energy is not y 

effort. One should sing as easily as he speaks, taking HE new organ in the cottage of Mrs. Henry M 
Flagler at Palm Beach, Fla., was “opened” on Sat 





breath just as naturally. Forced tones are liable to be flat 
“The breath should not pass out of the mouth, but into urday last by Clarence Eddy, who played an interesting 
the head, against the facial mask and through the nasal recital. Among those present were Admiral and Mrs 
cavity. The same column of air places all tones, whether Dewey, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Fred- 
diaphragm, erick Townsend Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. M« 
no matter what the tone. The tones should be so equal Lane, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Archibald J. McClure 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Bingham, Dr. and Mrs. F. Fre 

nothing mont Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jefferson, Mr. and 


high or low. The breath vibrates from the 


ized that no break is perceptible in the scale 
“Method has only to do with tone production, 

with grace or sentiment. Method is the application of Mrs. Fred Sterry and Leland Sterry 

the laws of nature which govern the voice. Quality of 

tone determines the kind of voice, whether soprano, Jean de Reszke. 


mezzo or contralto; tenor, baritone or bass—not the JM DE RESZKE has accepted an engagement at 
— 


singing of high or low tones. Tone production and e Carlo, where he will sing in a revival of Ber 

enunciation or articulation are independent Color the z’s “Damnation of Faust,” and of “Lohengrin,” the 
one, not the word for expression. The facial muscles anager being, of course, Gunsberg. M. de Nevers, who 

must be cultivated, particularly those of the lips. Prac- was here two seasons ago with the de Reszkés and who 

tice before a mirror s correspondent of the London Pall Mall Gazette, is re 
‘Do not practice more than ten or fifteen minutes at a ciging at present at Monte Carlo 

time—in all about two hours in the day. Learning to 

place the voice correctly requires mental activity; conse- 

quently brains are as essential as correct breathing A large audience attended the recital by Professor Story 
“There is no royal road to the learning of anything, at Unity Church, Springfield, Mass., on the 15th. The 

east of all the art of singing. So buckle on your armor opening number was given by a string quartet, consisting of 
f patience and your sword of perseverance and let noth- R. | Saldwin, E. L. Fisher, J. F. Genung and H. W 

ing discourage or dishearten you until you reach your Kidder Professor Story discussed and_ illustrated the 

goal in safety.” subject, “Color in Music.” 
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club. 

The Fortnightly Club, of St. Joseph, Mo., met on 
the 13th. 

The Musical Coterie, of Little Rock, Ark., has sched- 
uled two concerts for January 15 and 16. 

The Matinee Musical Club, of San Bernardino, Cal., gave 
a program at the Stewart Hotel January 16. 

Johu W. Travers, of Providence, R. L, sang in Bos- 
ton, before the Elite Social Club, on January 21. 

The Woman’s Morning Music Club, of Carthage, Mo., 
in their public concert on the 16th scored a success. 

The Mozart Club, of Dayton, Ohio, gave a program 
from early and modern French composers on the gth. 

Prof. Isador Troostwyk was soloist at a recent con- 
cert by the Symphony Orchestra at New Haven, Conn. 

The Hutchinson (Kan.) Choral Society met recently 
and elected H. E. Malloy director and Miss Edith Taylor 
accompanist. 

The Hudson (N. Y.) Choral Society will give two 
recitals during the season for the public, one of which 
will be choral work. 

The Goldmark Suite for Violin and Piano was played 
on the 15th before the Schubert Club, St. Paul, Minn., by 
Olaf Hals and Miss Therese Stierle. ‘ 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Oratorio Society is study- 
ing Gade’s “Spring’s Message” with the hope of giving a 
public performance some time in the spring. 

An interesting and instructive program was prepared 
for the Wednesday afternoon concert of the Women’s 
Musical Club at Columbus, Ohio, on the 22d. 

A program illustrating the gypsy element in music was 
presented by the Matinee Musicale, Mrs. E. Lewis Baker 
and Miss Ina Ensign leaders, at Lincoln, Neb., on 
the 13th. 

The Orpheus Club, of Columbus, Ohio, will give the 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera “The Pirates of Penzance” as 
the third concert of its series. The probable date is some 
time in April. 

On the 13th the Colorado Springs Musical Club gave a 
concert in the High School auditorium. The feature of it 
was the singing of the High School chorus, which Di- 
rector A. C. Pearson trained. 

Che third musical entertainment in the series arranged 
by the Matinee Musical Club, of Fremont, Ohio, took 
place on the 15th. The soloist for the concert was Mrs. 
Julie Wyman, 

The Orange (N. J.) Mendelssohn Union opened its 
twenty-first season with an excellent concert on the 16th. 
it was a Dvorak night, and two of the Bohemian mas- 
ter’s choral compositions were heard. 

Interest from a musical-and social standpoint attached to 
the first of two concerts by the Rubinstein Club, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a representative women’s chorus, given January 
16, in the auditorium of Plymouth Church, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Royce Day Fry. 

fhe miscellaneous meeting of the Tuesday Musicale 
was held at the home of Mrs. J. L. McLaughlin, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., on the 14th. Miss Gheen, Miss Ferguson, 
Mrs. McLaughlin, Mrs. Howe, Miss Linnell and Mrs. 
Parkhurst took part in the program. 

Belore the Amherst (Mass.) Woman’s Club Prof. Ed- 
win B. Story, of Smith College, assisted by a string 
quartet, consisting of Ralph L. Baldwin, Elisha L. Fisher, 
Jolin F. G. Genung and Harry W. Kidder, January 15 
gave a lecture recital on “Color in Music.” 

I'he Tuesday Musical Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., held its 
regular meeting on the 14th at Mrs. C. L. Magee’s home, 
“The Maples,” with the usual delightful program. Mrs. 
M. R. Stowell, Miss Kropff, Miss Allison, Miss Thomp- 
Mellor, Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, Mrs. 
Lantz, Miss Webster and Miss Skiles took part. 

The regular meeting of the Friday Morning Club was 
held at Worcester, Mass., last week, in the Day Building. 
The program was in charge of Miss Frances Morse. Se- 
lections from the opera, “Lakme” (Delibes), and portions 
of the “Sylvia” ballet music, by the same composer, were 
Miss Morse and Mrs. Cora Bassett were at the 


son, Mrs. C. C., 


given. 


piano; Mrs. Bassett, Mrs. Inez Buss-Knowles and Walter 
Stanley Knowles were the vocalists. 

The Bangor (Me.) Festival Association had its regular 
weekly meeting on the 14th, when the rehearsal was held 
under the direction of Prof. Karl P. Harrington. During 
the evening the by-laws, recently drawn up by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, were presented and accepted. 

A recital was given by the Rubinstein Orchestral Asso- 
ciation at Memphis, Tenn., on the 17th. The violin solo- 
ists for the evening were two of the club’s youngest mem- 
bers, Miss Rosalie Miller and Master Sam Hirsch. Miss 
Helen Kelly, of Mr. Williams’ studio, gave two vocal num- 
bers, 

The musical and reception of the Laurier Musical Club 
took place at the residence of Miss Margaret O’Keeffe, 
194 Hewes streets, Brooklyn, on the 7th. Miss Elsie Ray 
Eddy, soprano; Miss Eva Louise Quintard, contralto; Miss 
Marie Kuhr, pianist; T. Stanley Mousley, tenor; Edwin 
Lockhart, bass-baritone. 

An event in musical circles at Terre Haute, Ind., was 
the ensemble recital given under the auspices of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Musical Club early in the month. The ar- 
tists were Mrs. Joseph Sherburne Jenkes and Miss Ottilie 
Elise Schwedes, assisted by Mrs. James D. Barr, soprano, 
of Paris, Ill. Miss L. Eva Alden accompanist. 

A meeting was recently held at the Y. M. C. A., Lorain, 
Ohio, for the purpose of organizing a glee club. Rev. 
J. P. Davis was elected temporary chairman and Mr. 
Bowman temporary secretary. A committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws was appointed, consisting of Howard 
Penrod, W. A. Deitrick, Joseph Brown and Horace 
Whitehouse. 

The regular fortnightly recital given on the 13th by the 
Women’s Musical Club, Burlington, Ia., was short, the 
entire program lasting about an hour. Those taking part 
were Miss Mary Boesch, Miss Elsie Werthmueller, Miss 
Anna Kriechbaum, Mrs. G. H. Alfs, Miss Alice Clough, 
pupil of Arthur Schramm; Miss Lola Waite and Miss 
Gertrude Bosch. 

The Orpheus Club, of Columbus, Ohio, was assisted in 
their last concert by Miss Lillian Miller, soprano, and 
Frank Ziegler’s String Quartet. The quartet will be used 
in the accompaniment of the “Chorus of Spirits and 
Hours,” and also will give an instrumental number on 
the program. Mr. Gardner, of the quartet, will be on 
the program for a ’cello solo. 

An unusually fine musical program was rendered at the 
ladies’ afternoon at the Art Club, Providence, R. I., on 
the 16th, the musicale being in charge of Mrs. John F. 
Lennon. Mrs, Lennon had secured as soloists for the 
afternoon William Howard, Albert Densmore and For- 
rest J. Cressman, of Boston. Some well-known local tal- 
ent also participated, George H. Lomas, Miss Ruth Chase, 
of Pawtucket, and Miss Lorraine Johnson being heard in 
several selections. Miss Grace Burnham served as ac- 
companist. 

“Russian Music” was the subject of study at the St. 
Cecilia, Grand Rapids, Mich., on the 11th, and a program 
was given under the direction of Mrs. W. H. Loomis. 
The Schumann Quartet, composed of Miss White, Mrs. 
Gay, Mrs. Aldsworth and Mrs. Patten, sang the Russian 
national hymn as an opening number, and following this 
was a paper on “Russian Music,” written by Constantine 
von Sternberg, and read by Mrs. Guy V. Thompson. Mrs. 
Wren, Miss Katherine Conlon, Mrs. Wikstrom, Mrs. 
Knott, Miss Viola Craw and Miss Bertha Bradford also 
took part. 

The Music Club, of Springfield, Mass., gave its first in- 
formal concert on the 17th. The program was entitled 
“Shakespeare in Music.” The instrumental numbers were 
selected from Mendelssohn’s incidental music to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and those who participated were 
Miss Flanders, Miss Ladd, Mrs. Sasoy, Miss Webber, 
Miss Whitten. The vocal selections were from “King 
Henry VIII.,” “As You Like It,” “Twelfth Night,” “Cym- 
beline,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “As You Like It,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“Othello,” “Venus and Adonis” and “The Tempest,” and 
those who sang were Mrs. Stratton, Mrs. E. M. Chase, 
Mrs. Mary Shumway-Parsons and Miss Lucy Mayo. 

The program at the first recital of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Union Hall, Orange, N. J., November 26, consisted 
of the compositions of Mrs. Clara A. Korn. The Sunday 
Call, of Newark, N. J., has the following to say: “The first 
recital of the Tuesday Musical Club, of Orange, on last 
Tuesday evening, in Union Hall, was the occasion of a 
unique compliment to Mrs. Clara A. Korn, one of the 
members of the club. The program of the recital was 
devoted entirely to compositions by Mrs. Korn in the three 
forms of solos for piano, violin and voice. * * * The 


different pieces were varied in their conception, and there 
was no monotony of feeling and expression, as so often 
happens in a program made up of the works of one com- 
poser. Mrs. Korn displayed that she possesses knowledge, 
invention and the technic of the composer. Her themes 
are interesting, and often beautiful, and their harmonic sur- 
roundings are expressive and appropriate.” The East 
Orange Gazette, and the Newark Evening News had 
equally flattering notices. 

The midwinter concert of the Bridgeton, N. J., Musical 
Union, January 14 and 15, was the twenty-first anniversary 
of this society. Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation,” was 
given in its entirety; one-half each night. The soloists 
were Miss Ada L. Scull, Mrs. T. E. Edwards, soprano; 
Edward W. Rumbf, J. L. Robeson, tenor; T. H. Wood- 
ruff, J. LeRoy Robinson, bass, and the orchestra was com- 
posed of: Violins, Miss Lucy Woodruff, W. A. Shull, 
F. W. Cox, A. H. Van Lier, Ellsworth Long, Homer 
Shoemaker ; viola, E. P. Wilson; ’cello, Rev. L. E. Coyle; 
bass, R. N. Husted; flute, J. Fred Moore; oboe, James 
Lang; clarinets, Jona. Mulford, Nelson S. Moore; French 
horn, F. E. Barker; cornets, O. E. Lloyd, Miss L. Nichol- 
son; trombone, Sherman Sharp; drum, J. George Bauer. 
S. Lewis Elmer was at the piano. T. R. Janvier is musical 
director of the society. 

The Concord, N. H., Oratorio Society has just given 
a successful performance of Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” under 
the direction of Prof. C. S. Conant. The unaccompanied 
quartet, “God So Loved the World,” was well sung by 
Miss Florence L. Brown, soprano; Mrs. W. E. Tenney, 
alto; Horace D. Bean, tenor, and Henry H. Gorrell, bass, 
all Concord artists. The personnel of the chorus is as fol- 
lows: The Misses Ayling, Ayers, Florence Brown, Bart- 
lett, Bunker, Badger, Brooks, Grace Brown, Charlotte R. 
Brown, Cole, Florence Clough, Chellis, Crane, Campbell, 
Cooper, Dudley, Dean, Emery Emerson, Eastman, Flavin, 
Forest, Gould, Godwin, Glover, Green, Edith N. Gage, 
Katherine Gage, Hayley, Heath, Hackett, Hindley Himes, 
Hollis, Knowles, Kendall, Sadie Johnson, Leverett, Nellie 
Morton, Annie Morton, Murray, Morey, Bertha Niles, 
Phillips, Annette Prescott, Remick, Ring, Raymond, San- 
born, Sewell, Teel, Vale, Virgin, Wood, Mrs. E. A. Bunker, 
Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Chellis, Mrs. Conant, Mrs. 
Fontaine, Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. Flanders, Mrs. Harriman, 
Mrs. Hersey, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. 
Page, Mrs. E. M. Paul, Mrs. C. G. Remick, Mrs. Sturte- 
vant, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Tittemore; the Misses Bunker, 
Buntin, Chambers, Clough, Dudley, Fraser, Humphrey, 
Hutchinson, James, Lamprey, McQuesten, Millard, Mary 
Niles, Newhall, Louisa Prescott, Sweet, Thorndike, Sulli- 
van, Tarleton, Whittier, Weathers and Willard and Mrs. 
Buntin, Mrs. Douglass, Mrs. Dame, Mrs. Gaffney, Mrs. 
F. S. Hall, Mrs. F. N. Ladd, Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Morton, 
Mrs. Smart, Mrs. Tallant, Mrs. Tucker, Mrs. Tenney, 
Mrs. Frank Woodbury; A. D. Ayling, H. D. Bean, J. 
A. Browley, William Bishop, C. S. Conant, J. L. A, Chel- 
lis, H. R. Cressey, G. E. Dunn, W. T. Eaton, W. P. Fiske, 
N. K. George, A. F. Heath, A. E. Johnson, N. M. Kayes, 
W. W. O'Connor, H. E. Patten, F. H. Rowe, E. E. Sar- 
gent, G. B. Taylor, A. H. Ayers, J. Burbeck, S. M. 
Burpee, J. M. Buzzell, W. S. Baker, John Bishop, E. A. 
Bunker, E. W. Bishop, H. B. Colby, F. W. Davis, H. C. 
Fraser, H. G. Forest, H. H. Gorrell, J. F. Harriman, N. 
B. Hale, C. H. Heath, H. M. James, W. L. Jenks, P. D. 
McInnis, G. B. Morton, A. S. Morton, W. J. Mudgett, 
C. Marden, H. H. Prescott, E. L. Page, D. C. Roberts, 
G. C. Roy, C. F. Scholcraft, A. F. Sturtevant, J. C. Tilton, 
M. N. Wirrell, A. C. Whittier, H. Weathers, C. D. 
Weathers and C, Young. 


FietcHer Music MetHop.—Mrs. Evelyn A. Filetcher- 
Copp has just returned to London from Germany, where 
she has been lecturing with great success upon the Fletcher 
music method. At Leipsic she gave five lectures, great 
enthusiasm and interest being shown. Mrs. Fletcher-Copp 
met a number of the prominent musicians of Germany 
during her stay, and has the indorsement of many of them. 
Arthur Nikisch expressed himself as greatly interested in 
the Fletcher music method, as did also Dr. Hugo Reiman, 
Herr Director Max Vogel, Herr Pfanstiel, Herr Director 
Fuchs and many others. In Dresden two lectures were 
given, the result of the visit being that Mrs. Fletcher-Copp 
will have to revisit Germany and England every year in 
future. ; 

In London a normal class of eighteen is keeping Her 
busy. She finds the need of “child education” very neces- 
sary abroad. The work will be carried on by competent 
teachers and beneficial results will accrue. 


Mrs. Fletcher-Copp hopes to return to this country about 


the end of February. 
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Mrs. Theodore Worcester, pianist, gave a concert at 
Aurora, IIl.,* recently. 

Miss Babel Hale and her advanced pupils have recently 
given a piano recital at Lexington, Ky, 

Miss Lockwood’s pupils gave their midwinter recital at 
her studio, Sandusky, Ohio, on the 11th. 

Miss Charlotte Best, who holds a leading place among 











the vocalists of Butte, Mon., gave a musicale recently. 

The sixth recital of a series by pupils of S. T. Wilkinson 
was given in his studio, Rochester, N. Y., on the 13th. 

Dr, and Mrs. C. F. Menninger and Miss Parry Bundy 
gave their monthly musicale on the 13th at Topeka, Kan. 

The pupils of Edmund S. Mattoon, assisted by Miss 
Edith W. Roberts, have just given a recital at Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The piano pupils of Mrs. F. W. Abel, assisted by Miss 
Emma Delavan, soprano, gave a recital on the 13th at 
Owego, N. Y. 

The music pupils of Miss Mary Conrade gave a recital 
on the toth at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rufus C. Burton, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Mary E, Bates and her pupils gave a recital at 
Worcester, Mass., last week. There was a program of vo- 
cal and instrumental music. 

Miss Ethel Pearl Day, of South Bend, Ind., is a young 
talented musician whose ability may some day bring her 
more than a local reputation 

Miss Lela Elmendorf, the twelve year old daughter of 
C. A. Elmendorf, won enthusiastic commendation by her 
playing at Minneapolis, Minn., on the 12th 

The second historical recital of the season by the pupils 
of J. M. Dungan, director of the Indianapolis, Ind., Piano 
College, was given at the Baldwin music rooms on the 11th. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Lovett gave a musical 
Galveston, Tex., recently, in honor of their guests, Miss 
Nena Blake, of Sherman, and Miss Mary Craik Davis, of 
Waco. 

A large audience heard the organ recital given in Dana 
Hall, Warren, Ohio, on the 15th, by Miss Lulu Kirk, as- 
sisted by Miss Sallie Tod Smith, soprano, and Miss Lena 
White. 


A yearly event which affords much pleasure to those who 


recently at 


are privileged to attend is the musicale given by Mrs. 
Charles Johnson to her scholars in piano music at Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 

The 295th recital by students of the Denver, Col., Con- 
servatory of Music took place at Conservatory Building, 
January 17, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver B. 
Howells. 

The eighth organ recital by Newell L. Wilbur was given 
at Providence, R. I., on the 15th. The assisting soloists 
were Herbert L. Clarke, cornet, and William L. Sweet, 
baritone 

Miss Mary L. Regal and Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes 
gave a concert at Springfield, Mass., last week for the bene- 
fit of the children’s work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

A musicale was given on the 1oth at the residence of 
Mrs. Capehart, Raleigh, N. C., for the benefit of the 
Thompson Orphanage. The program embraced selections 
by Miss Vivienne Strong, Mr. Mackey, Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Kimmon, Miss Lawrence, Miss Turner, Miss Mackey, Miss 


Tucker, Mrs. Berwanger, Miss Belle Watson, Earley 
Hughes, Miss Sadie Duncan and Miss Mary Johnson 

George N. Morse has organized a harmony class at his 
studio in Worcester, Mass., for young men who are em- 
ployed during the day. The class meets Friday nights for 
an hour’s study. 

The faculty of the Harrisburg, Pa., Conservatory, as 
sisted by Mrs. Frank K. Binnix, soprano, and Miss Nel 
rose Schwartz, contralto, gave a program in the conserva 
tory hall on the 16th. 

Mrs, Chas. Flanders, Mrs. James Bird, James Bird and 
E. Frank Gates took part in an organ recital at Marietta, 
Ohio, on the 15th, when J. Lewis Browne inaugurated the 
Gates memorial organ. 

W. H. Humiston, the organist of Trinity Church, East 
Orange, N. J., gave the first in a series of illustrated dis 
courses on the music dramas of Richard Wagner in the 
lecture room of that church on the 14th. 

Miss Dorothea Smith, of Indianapolis, Ind., who has 
been three years in the Indianapolis Conservatory of Mu- 
sic as a special pupil of Edgar M. Crawley, has received a 
flattering offer as a soloist in an Eastern company 

The faculty of the Dayton, Ohio, Conservatory, W. D 
Lewis, Herman Kauper, Charles K. Holstein and Miss 
Anna May Loy, gave a program at the Y. M. C. A. on 
the 11th, constituting one of the weekly “pops” of the as- 
sociation. 

Carl Wm. Wood, of Topeka, Kan., pupil of Prof. Ed 
ward Mollenhauer, effectively rendered Handel's Largo 
as a violin solo to an appreciative audience on Sunday 
evening, January 19, at the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
New York city. 

Miss Margaret Kent Goodwin, daugiter of Col. Almon 
K. Goodwin, of Pawtucket, R. I., gave a piano recital on 
the 14th, which was attended by a very large and brilliant 
audience, representative of the best social circles of Paw 
tucket and its environs. 

The sixteenth annual musical of the Paterson, N. J., 
School of Music, Art and Language was held last week. 
The soloists were Claude Trevlyn’s violin pupils, assisted 
by Misses Clyde Wilson, Margaret Le Ferve, Miss Minnie 
Neis and Emma Anger 

Miss Ruby Gerard Braun, violinist, played three num 
bers from Clara A. Korn’s suite, “Modern Dances,” at a 
concert held in the Second Presbyterian Church, Jersey 
City. They aroused great enthusiasm, and two of the 





dances had to be repeated . 

On Wednesday, January 29, Miss Eda Keller, of Cleve 
land, Ohio, will make her initial appearance in concert 
Miss Keller has a soprano voice which has rec*ived careful 
training. Miss Lottie Demuth, violinist, and Professor 
Breckenridge, both of Oberlin, will also take part 

The choir of the Central Avenue Methodist Church, In 
dianapolis, Ind., includes the following voices: Sopranos 
Miss Klarissa Koons, Miss Ella Bruner, Mrs. Mary J 
Christian, Miss Dorothea Smith; tenor, J. W. Bussey; 
baritone, Frank Taylor; organist, Mrs. W. B. Barry 

On Wednesday evening, 15th inst., a concert was given in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in which local talent participated. Miss 
Sohl, the Misses Durstine, Louis Gilbert and the Orpheus 
Quartet, consisting of Messrs. Rosequest and Ohrman, ten 
ors, and Messrs. Campbell and Gilbert, bassos, took part 

The best audience of the season to an artists’ recital 
course was drawn out on the 16th, when the faculty of 
the School of Music. of Wooster, Ohio, University, gave 
the entertainment. Those who appeared were George Foss 
Schwartz, Miss Mary Travelli Glenn, Miss Edna B. Riggs, 
Miss Frances Alice Glenn and Mrs, George Foss Schwartz, 
accompanist. 

Program performed by F. C. Hahr on January 8, be- 
fore his class, at his studio in Richmond, Va.: Sonata, op 
53, Beethoven; Ballade, No. 2, op. 38, Chopin; Nocturne, 
op. 15, No. 2, Chopin; Valse, op. 64, No. 3, Chopin; Bar 
carolle in G, Rubinstein; Polonaise in E, Liszt 





The program of Mrs. Nash’s third ballad concert, given 
on the 11th at Milwaukee, Wis., consisted chiefly of se- 
lections classical, romantic and popular, for it comprised 
numbers of Beethoven, Chopin, Batiste and the modern 
writers Brahms and Cornelius, well interspersed with 
pieces by Sullivan, Leslie and others. 

A concert was given at Portsmouth, Va., under the di- 
rection of Miss Gwynne Ewell, director of the Virgil Piano 
School, of Norfolk, January 23, for the benefit of the Mu 
sical Association. Miss Mary K. Ewell, Miss Patti Bunch, 
assistant teacher in the Virgil Piano School; Miss Rosa 
Whitworth and Miss May Thacker appeared 

Miss Elmira Toepel, Miss Leona Troy and Miss Lillian 
D. Bennett, of Grand Rapids, pianists; Miss Ruby Caro 
line Brownell, vocalist, and Miss Louise Tackels, violinist, 
took part in the program of the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music on the 15th. Miss Brownell, a pupil of Mrs. 
Clements sang “Among the Clover,” by Francis L. York. 

Marie Buchanan, of Cheyenne, Wyo., a girl of only 
fifteen, has been chosen from among 1,000 applicants to 
play the violin solo at the Rosinbecker concert at Chicago 
next March. Another young woman who is just begin 
ning a musical career is Miss Gwendolin Maude, the grand 
daughter of Jenny Lind, appearing in London as a concert 
singer. At a recent concert her accompaniments were 
played by her grandfather, Otto Goldschmidt 

Prof. A. A. Stanley, director of the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., announces Gadski will take the 
leading part in the opera “Faust,” to be presented at the 


May Festival. The Choral Union, which is composed of 


300 student voices, has been regularly practicing since early 
fall. The festival this year will include five concerts, 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenir Friday and 





Saturday afternoons. A complete op * given each 





night, the selections being Gluck’s “Orpheus,” Gounod’s 
“Faust,” and Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” On Friday after- 


noon there will be a symphony concert, with Ernest 





I 
Hutcheson, pianist. Saturday afternoon will be devoted to 


an orchestral concert 


Edward Bromberg as Teacher. 


ape one hears Mr. Bromberg sing at a concert, one 
admires his sympathetic voice, artistic singing and 
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About two weeks 
pupils, F, S. Fairchil 
of the Puritans (Har! 
success. Mr. Fairchil 


has studied with Mr. Bromberg for the last two years. 


Bromberg’s artist 
ist of the Church 


usicale and scored a 





coming bassos, and 





He possesses a wonderfully smooth, even and sympathetic 
bass voice. His first song was the aria “Honor and Arms,” 
from Handel’s “Samson”; it called out enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and he had to reply with “All Through the Night.” 





In the second part of the program he sang Cowen’s “For 


a Dream’s Sake,” and had to respond with Mildenberg’s 


“Violet’ and Hawley’s “My Little Love 
Mr. Bromberg has a number of other artist pupils; there 
is the well-known and successful concert and church singer, 


Miss Emma Dambman, with her glorious contralto voice 


who is with Mr. Bromberg, and speaks with enthusiasm 
of his teaching; Miss W. Newcomb, from Virginia, with a 
promising, clear and sympathetic lyric soprano voice; Miss 
May Pasman, who has a sonorous, rich and sympathetic 
alto voice; Arthur Caville, a tenor of fine range and sweet 
quality, who is doing good work, and many others whose 


names would occupy quite a space 
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EW stories of Liszt are always timely and in 
structive. That is my excuse for translating an 
article in yesterday’s Tagcblatt, from the chatty 





pen of Fritz Fridberg: 
** Anecdotes of Liszt.’ 

Never again in my life have I met with a personality 
that aroused in me such varied impressions as did Franz 
Liszt. At times 1 viewed him as a god; at others I felt 
repelled. At one moment he seemed to me divine; in the 
next absurd. In his company I felt myself like a shuttle 
cock, tossed about in the air without volition or direction 
of my own. With him everything seemed to be the result 
f mood, of caprice. To this I ascribe the often astound- 


ing inconsistency of his opinions on art, artists and hu- 
manity in general. To-day he liked what he hated to- 
morrow. On one occasion, in Weimar, he told me things 
about Beethoven’s great C sharp minor Quartet that acted 
upon me like a revelation; a few hours later he called all 
chamber music “cat music.’ Often he showered favors on 
individuals of no consequence, while with his indifference 
he drove to despair many men of real talent and earnest 
ambition. One could never be sure of Liszt’s behavior 
He never did what was expected of him; he did as he 
pleased. 

He was a great actor. One morning I was visiting him 
n Budapest, when a young man, elegantly dressed, came 
in, handed Liszt an introductory letter and asked him in 
a long and bombastic French speech to be allowed to play 
some original compositions. I felt myself growing pale. 
he master, however, was in excellent humor, and ap 
peared to enjoy vastly the lame French of the young Ger 
man. Liszt allowed him to finish, and said: “In addition 
to playing the piano I speak a fair German, too.” Then, to 
my utmost astonishment, with a courteous bow and a 
slightly sarcastic smile—a smile that I knew—he led the 
young man to the piano. The composition was awful, and 
I surely expected the master to interrupt the player and 
throw him out of the door. But Liszt sat quietly, his eyes 
upturned, nodding his head in time, and at every partic 
ularly bad melody or crude harmony calling out raptu- 
rously, “‘Unsurpassable, absolutely unsurpassable.” Beam- 
ing with joy, the young man hurried from the room, pre 
sumably to a publisher. 

Master, how could you?” I cried. “I meant what I 
said,” answered Liszt; “for rank idiocy, the piece and its 
composer are unsurpassable.” 

A celebrated Hungarian virtuoso was giving a concert 
in Budapest Liszt and I sat in the front row of the 
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parquet. Liszt probably felt that the occasion called for 
some display of patriotism. After the first pause in the 
program he shouted “Bravo!” vociferously, applauded like 
a clap of thunder and cast delighted looks at those about 
him. Then, still clapping frenetically, he leaned over and 
whispered in my ear: ‘What primitive art, and what a 
primitive public.” 

One scene I shall never forget. It was at a banquet 
given in Liszt’s honor. - Compliments and flatteries were 
heaped upon him, and in the attempt to outdo one an- 
other the speakers grew more and more stupid. The 
speech of a high Hungarian official began with the fol- 
lowing simile: “The master is a camel, for he carries us 
through the desert of ignorance to the oasis of true art.” 
Finally another speaker called Liszt a robber, a murderer, 
because with his playing “he robs us of rest and tears 
our hearts.” I observed Liszt’s frown grow ever deeper 
and his looks darker. At last he was asked to speak. He 
protested, but forced on his feet he straightened himself, 
gazed fixedly into space and with a voice of sepulchral 
timbre said: “This is not Kecskemet.” (A hamlet in 
Hungary.) Pause. ““We—are—not—in—Kecskemet.” 
Long pause. “No, indeed, we are not in Kecskemet” 
Then he sat down. The guests looked at one another, 
and to this day have probably not found out why “we 
are not in Kecskemet.” 

] remember a young Frenchman who brought a com- 
position to Liszt for criticism. A week later the com- 
poser called to hear judgment pronounced. I happened 
to come in with the Frenchman. The master was reclin- 
ing in an easy chair, a bottle of claret at his elbow. He 
appeared to have been asleep. He looked at us with tired 
eyes, but immediately his features assumed their custom- 
ary genial expression. He welcomed us warmly and bade 
us take seats. The Frenchman, in a fever of excitement, 
waited for the master’s opinion. Imagine the following, 
accompanied by unarticulated, snoring sounds, head shak- 


ing and fantastic gestures: “Mon cher . . enfin 

vouz avez . . oui vous avez une composition 
—oui . . sinfonie sinfonie héroique . . hé-ro- 
ique . . oui.” Immediately I knew that either the mas- 
ter had not looked at the symphony or that he had found 
it bad. “Vous avez une sinfonie héroique . . on 
peut dire enfin . . ah . . oui les clarinettes 
et puis . . et puis . . les contrabasses . . oui, les 
contrabasses il con-tra-bas-so a la bonheur 

sinfonie héroique . . oui.” Then he arose and bowed us 


out with the same charming courtesy that had marked 


our entrance. We walked for awhile in silence. Suddenly, 
arrived at the Goethe Platz, the Frenchman, with a furious 
motion, threw his manuscript on the ground, jumped on 
it and shouted at the top of his voice: “Quel une fiche la 
paix! Est-ce qu'il me prend pour un imbécile! Est-ce 
qu'il a voulu se moquer de moi! Avez vous compris un 
seul mot? Est-ce que vous avez l'idée, si ma piece est 
bonne ou non? Mort de ma vie.” 

The master had a keen sense of humor. On one occa- 
sion there was a concert in a neighboring city, and Liszt 
was asked to come from Weimar. He, in turn, invited a 
large and distinguished company to go with him. Of 
course he bought the tickets—fourth class! It is easy to 
imagine the faces of the receiving committee, attired in 
gala dress, when Liszt and his guests stepped from the 
train But I have seen Liszt at other moments and in 
other moods. None could be more stern, more unbend- 
ing, more proud, when a question of his artistic dignity 
was involved. At the soirée of a rich banker a provin 
cial countess approached Liszt and said, naively: ‘Master, 
1 have never had the good fortune to hear you. Will you 
play?” Ina cutting tone the pianist replied: “I have had 
the bad fortune to meet you. No, I will not play.” 

Even toward his high patron and friend the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, Liszt never failed to speak his true 
mind. At a musical afternoon the Grand Duke said to a 
young pupil of Liszt: “I am surprised that you know 
nothing except your music.”’ To this rude remark Liszt, 
who was standing near, instantly commented: “You don’t 
know even that, Serene Highness.” 


Concerts, 


Under the conscientious leadership of Prof. Friedrich 
Gernsheim the Stern Singing Society (not in any way 
connected with Stern’s Conservatory) gave an extremely 
creditable performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
I use advisedly the word “conscientious,” for I could not 
truthfully speak of Professor Gernsheim’s conducting as 
“brilliant,” or “distinguished,” or ‘effective.’ He is calm, 
careful and correct. He does not, like our younger lead 
ers, try to make of the Ninth Symphony a medium for 
the parading of virtuoso tricks, of startling tempi, of tonal 
and dynamic nuances, of reverberating climaxes. He does 
not seek the eloquent phrase or the vital moment. He 
never loses himself. He enters more into Beethoven than 
Beethoven enters into him. 

Far be it from me to decry a conscientious perform- 
ance of any musical work, but I belong to those who 
prefer to hear, besides the work itself, something of the 
man who directs it. To read notes correctly, to produce 
a harmonious ensemble and to play strictly in time is not 
considered a remarkable feat in these days of remarkable 
orchestral leaders. Like Gernsheim, like orchestra and 
chorus. Everything lacked just that touch of personality 
which would have infused real life into the performance 
The material was there, the man was lacking. 

The one person that stood out prominently from this 
atmosphere of artificiality was Arthur van Eweyk, the 
American baritone, who sang as though his heart were in 
his throat, and for whom the leader’s stick and left hand 
seemed to have no terrors. It was glorious vocalism, and 
it was glorious art, true, refined and convincing. Van 
Eweyk had a decided personal success with the audience 

eH & 

Sophie Schréter gave the first of four song recitals 
My tickets for the other three can be procured, gratis, by 
early application at this office. 

J € 

The enterprising Theater des Westens seems to spare 
neither work nor money in its efforts to interest and please 
the public. Its repertory, already large, is enriched fre 
quently, not only with new operas of importance but with 
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valuable old works that 


atest of these “restudied” pieces 


Royal Oper Thins 
as they are called here, was 
B And extr 


this restudy of Director Sanger 


an ( (1 VV tinue Lady) emery picas 


He 
to remember that this opera belongs to 
dif 


ing and delightful was 
was most careful 


vocal and orchestral wert 


when 


period requirements 


ferent than they are to-day 


mouthing on the part of the singers, and the orchestra 
made music, not nois¢ These are faults only too fre 
quent in many representations at our venerable and re 
spected Royal Opera Museum. No matter what the name 


To 


instrument 


of the composer, there they sing only Wagner them 


a plano represents mereiy a musical 
abused by women 

nean order, and to this 
“La Dame Blanche” 
he individual per 


his 


her charming vocal 


Sanger is a musical stylist of no 
fact is due the 


with 


which 
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instant success 


audience form 
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won the large 


ances, special praise is Aranyi, for admirable 


and Louise von Bonon 


George, 


ization of the title par Her coloratura is fluent and bril- 
tant, her ding pid and sustained 
The chorus was accurate and discreet 
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Gunther Freudenberg is a persevering pianist, who at 

nually gives a recital of notes before a large audience o 
paying ends and pupils. 1 could find no music in his 
playing I admired |} urage tempting Moriz 


Rosenthal’s arrangement of ¢ 64, No 


1, and the same 


pin’s Valse, op 


talented pianist’s “Papillons.’ 
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Emile Sauret, the dashing, finished violinist, gave an or 
chestral concert, and attracted ul y large and 
thusiastic audience There are many persons here for 
whom Sauret stands as the most eminent representativ« 
4 the French school « playing, 1 even except 
ng Sarasate and Ysaye. Certain it is that he possesses 
i phe chnic t fingers and bow, that he 
as a tone of infinite p y and swe ess, and that he is 

musician of solid att s. Incidentally, too, he has 
the m extens repe ry y ng violinist. (Ob 
ections I der.) He played Dvorak’s interesting 
\ ( ( A th and pas and tl 
gave u best reading Saint-Saéns’ B minor Concerto 
that has been heard é s winter. The harmonics in 
he econd ovement were rvels of clearness and a 
racy \ tasiestue (without phantasy), by 
Friedrich Gernshein dB de, op. 16, by Moszkowski 
ompleted a program that wv too long The audience 
shouted t] rd ght, and Sauret played tw encores, ré 
plete with hair-raising hts. It may not be 
generally wn tl Sauret is the successful director of 
the violin department at t London Royal College « 
Music 
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Phe Maria ani sour W Tha nore thar 
r the lady's piat ying 
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Edouard Risler played three Beethoven concertos (( 

nor, G d E flat n Beethoven Hal He 

is a pianist who has been lifted into prominence through 
the efforts of one or two critics and their camp of hero 
worshippers. Hero worship in itself pleasant and use 
ful pastime, but the first rule of the game requires the 
finding of a real her« Heroes of the piano are scarce 
and are growing scarcer eve ry year Risler is not one otf 
them, and is not even a good imitation. He lacks per 

sonality, magnetism and charn He has Builow’s hardness 
f touch an motony of color, but not Bilow’s intel 

lect He h Busoni’s faulty technic, but not Busoni’s 
poetry. He has Reisenauer’s bad trill, but not Reisenauer’s 
beautiful pianissir Ir 1, Risler played correctly, 
pedalled mathematical nd phrased rigidly But is that 
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art attainable on the piano? Have 
lausig, Paderewski and Rosenthal taught 


the highest 
Rubinstein, 
no different ? 


When Risler came here from Paris some five years ago sti 


he was a fascinating player. He is in the wrong camp; 
he has been led along wrong musical paths 
t 
At the concert of the Berlin Ladies’ String Orchestra 
(Singakademie) the only interesting happening was a 


orchestrated 


graceful suite, daintily by Hermine Schwarz 


rhis young lady is decidedly one of the most gifted among 


the female composers of to-day. She possesses a wealth of 


melody and resource of harmony that should help her to 
produce something noteworthy ere long. The suite has an 
abundance of effective material, and shows skillful work 


manship 
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The excellent Hollaender Quartet played four compara 


tively unknown works at its second concert A capable 
substitute reports: “A quartet in one movement, op. posth., 
by Schubert, proved to be of musical, as well as of 
historical interest it deserves frequent hearings A 


Sonata for violin and piano, by Felix Zellner, is well made, 
but contains no pregnant ideas. A for violin 
and violoncello, by Friedrich Koch, is 


suite piano, 


a highly poetical 


work, of exquisite workmanship and most beautiful melodic 
content. The organization earned warm applause, a not in- 
considerable share of which was a token to the able lead 
ng of that sterling musician Professor Hollaender 
= oa 
>_> . 
Arthur Speed, piano, and Percy Such, violoncello, played 
at the Singakademic¢ Such won 
Berlin Gossip. 
\ young in writes from Youngstown, Ohio, asking in- 


yrmation on three points (1) “‘What are the addresses of 


} 


he conservatories of music at Berlin?” (2) ““What does good 
board and room cost?” (3) “Who are the flute instruct 
rs at the conservatories To these questions I should 
make answer: (1) “Address almost any number on any 
treet (2) “As much as your landlady can squeeze out 
f you.” (3 They are men who have taught the flutists 
f Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston and New York. You will 
find these places on any reliable map of the musical 
world hey are all within day’s interesting journey 
rom Youngstown 
S= = 


In 


lowing 


its London letter a Berlin paper reprints the {fol- 
A bottle, securely sealed, 
When 
contain composition 
‘The Bottle 
ory of its discovery, has been printed 
of the sold 


Nearly all the Welsh chapels have added the tune to their 


surprising news item: 


was recently washed ashore near Prollheli, Wales 
opened it found to musical 


This 
together with the st 


was a 


1as been christened Tune in the and, 


Thousands of copies composition have been 


hymnology, and it is sung by large congregations every 


This 


our struggling composers 


fruitful hint to some of 


bottles 


Sunday.” should prove a 


Magnum champagne 


would do for unsalable string quartets, symphonies or 
yperas 
SJ & 
[his week’s repertory at the Royal Opera includes 


Carmen,” “Lohengrin,” “Haschisch,” “Pagliacci,” ‘Ca 
Tivoli” 





valleria Rusticana,” “Fidelio” and “Sybille of 
(new) The Theater des Westens will produce the fol- 
owing works: “Barber of Sevi Armorer,” “Fle- 


lle.” “The 


lermaus,” “Czar und Zimmerman: “Martha” and “Vi- 
nna Blood.” 
= << 
An echo of the recent Rosenthal successes in Russia 


has reached here in the shape of an article from the lead- 
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ettes, men in priceless ‘Siberiakis’ (furs 
age, shouting, pushing, waving handkerchiefs, wild-eye 
paly t breathless Phat was the pe e at the R 
senthal concert. Such a demonsiratior uld not be callee 
nere enthusiasm was a frenetic illelujah of apprecia 
on. The ecstasy caught even the cooler critics, and with 
the audience they stood about the estrade, frantically de 
manding encores From t standpoint of technic nm 
other pianist since Lisz time amazed our publi 
as this Rosenthal. But even as at terpreter he was ; 
revelation Schumann's ‘Carneval Cliny’s ‘Berceuse 
Chopin’s Preludes and w y Kopt w, were the me 
diums of absolutely new effects and aspects in piano play 
ng. Many of our musicians are convinced that now Ro 
senthal has spoken the last word in piano playing. He is 
ompared by ever to Paganini, and some of us be 
eve that he wi pianism int ew, hitherto un 
dreamed of roads 
eS <& 
he rumor Sofie Mer ‘ settle in Ber 
lin as a teacher of pia has b confirmed by the artist 
hersell In fact 1¢ eady ere Addresses Of we 
ome are y in order fron r delight olleagues 
“ — 
Russian posers are g New 
reaches me 1 private r ft interesting 
es recen prod Czar 
é First of all ther N nce ) by 
Rachmaninoff, the y« re ‘ de a on 
uccess with his Prelude 1 4 I Then a Suite 
for two pianos, by the sar mposer, W h he and Siloti 
played in Moscow \ violoncello sonata another of 
Rachmaninoff'’s news works Pskowitianka” and “Mo 
zart and sSalier ire recent € y R sky-Kors: fl 
he Festiva ind The ! Sor 1 x by 
Cui. I learn, also, that the \ \ Opera Con 
pany, started in oppos n t [my Opera, has me 
with a quick and ing ous ¢ I usar rouble 
were needed t V i er] e, | t n¢ not be 
ing forth« ng f ) ed afte nly n very 
good performance 
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Melba sang at a Gewan s « ert in Leipsi rhe 


ritics praised her coloratura, but found fault with hes 











hrasing and enunciation. Wit e audience M a's suc 

ess was but moderate 
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Accuse us again of unfairness, oh G when we 

ntend tl you have ear f ilis you lack 
ull sens f song. Read t fr e Bremen Weser 

eitung and ponder dee H ( gave he im 

ession tl eve <S e entirely, he 
would nevertheless be al g ifully 
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[wo matrimonial engageme¢ re nounced great 
nterest ) musical persor Director Mahl f the 
Vienna Royal Opera, is t rry Fr Schindle he 
beautiful daughter of the far is painter: 1 Ilona | 
schiitz, the Viennese | t ved her | or 
Carl Derenburg Lond nerchant 
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Charpentier is writing new ope M to serve 
as a sequel t Louise giltec post sin Berlin 
at present, leading rehe s of “I é be produced 
at the Roy Opera end this n l y request 
or terview ( irpent | 1 A W I i 
to tell tl é Tue M t Cour I say my 
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uudience+ joined in a cry for t compose \fter dili 
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gent search on the part of the leader, manager and several 
stage hands Charpentier was found in a neighboring café, 
where he was drinking Pilsener, and jotting down ideas 
for the libretto of “‘Marie”! 

es <= 

One of the most classical bits that has ever come to 
my notice I dug from the Posener Zeitung some time ago. 
It will please all music critics. Here it is: “The above 
criticism is not from the pen of our regular music expert, 
but was sent us by a valued contributor.” And yet an- 
other gem of German music criticism: “The basso Renner 
is of imposing, Junoesque appearance.”—Elbing Allge- 
meine Zeitung. 

ses <= 

Chevalier Salvatore de Castrone-Marchesi, the husband 
of the famous singing teacher, Mme. Mathilde Marchesi, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday on January 15. He is 
well known as the author of several didactical and inter- 
esting treatises on vocal art 

= <= 

Professor Dr. Joachim and Professor Moser are revis- 
ing a new edition oi the Beethoven string quartets, to be 
published shortly by Edition Peters, of Leipsic. 

es eS 

Prof. Heinrich Hofmann, composer of the operas 

Aennchen von Thorau,” “Armin,” “William of Orange” 
and “Donna Diana,” celebrated his sixtieth birthday here 
last week. 

Ss & 

Said the portier at the Royal Opera House: “If you 
don’t believe that Wagner’s music is heavy, just you try to 
carry the scores of ‘Parsifal,’ ‘Meistersinger’ and ‘Tristan’ 
from Kroll’s Theatre to the Opera House” (about a mile). 

Ss <= 

At a recent symphony concert in Strassbourg, under 
Lohse’s direction, Hausegger’s “Barbarossa” Symphony 
was produced with enthusiastic success. 
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The story of the kiss (administered by a local con- 
servatory teacher to an American girl), about which I re- 
ported last week, is still under investigation. The matter 
is causing some talk, and among Americans the demand is 
general for the ignominious public dismissal of the 
teacher. 

Ss <= 

Have you ever heard this definition of technic? Technic 

s merely the ability to put the right finger on the right 


note at the right time.” 


Zs FH 

Coquelin has arrived here with his troupe. The pieces 
to be played during the short stay of the company are: 
“Mile. de la Seigliére,” ‘Tartuffe,” “L’aventuriére,” “La 
joie fait peur,” “Le médecin malgré lui,” “‘Les précieuses 
ridicules,” ‘Le gendre de M. Poirier,” “Le bonheur qui 
passe ” and “Gringoire.” 

Ss & 

A London paper says: “It has been discovered that the 
human voice is produced by forty-four muscles.” As- 
suredly not the German voice, which is produced by at 
least four hundred and forty-four. 

eS = 

Arthur Hartmann has repeated his Berlin and Leipsic 
successes in Vienna. Advices from there speak of count- 
less recalls and imperative encores. The German Times 
(Berlin), in a most enthusiastic criticism of Hartmann’s 
playing, dwelling mainly on the fact that he studied in 
\merica, concludes with the remark: “Moral: Boston 
evidently has a Hochschule, too.” 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has two conduct- 
ors—Nikisch, who comes from Leipsic, for the ten large 
symphony concerts, and Rebiczek, who directs the 
“Pops” and accompanies soloists. Rebiczek is known to 
the American students as “Rubberneck.” Anybody who 
has ever seen the gentleman in question “sizing up” the 
Americans who applaud their compatriots at Beethoven 
Hall not wisely but too well will appreciate the peculiar 
appropriateness of the nick-name. HARMONICA. 


MARGULIES’ CHAMBER MUSIC MATINEE. 
HE series of chamber music matinees by Miss Adele 
Margulies at Mrs. Thurber’s residence was opened 
last Wednesday afternoon, and all of last year’s subscrib- 
ers and many new ones attended. Again the same artists, 
Leopold Lichtenberg and Leo Schulz, of last year, assisted 
the pianist in a most delightful program. Grieg’s Sonata 
for piano and violin in C minor, op. 45, was played by 
Miss Margulies and Mr. Lichtenberg in a way to enhance 
its beauties. As ’cello soli Mr. Schulz played the Andante 
from the Schuman Concerto, and a Rondo by Dvorak. 
Smetana’s Trio in G minor, op. 15, was played by the three 
artists, and’ the work proved very interesting and was 
especially well received. Miss Margulies, at the piano, re- 
vealed anew that musicianly skill and poetic insight 
which several years ago won her first recognition here. 
Wednesday, February 109, is the date of the next matinee. 








Music at the Woman’s Press Club. 


T the meeting of the Woman’s Press Club in the 
Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall last Saturday af- 
ternoon tributes were paid to the memory of the late 
Jenny June Croly, founder and president of the club. 
There were also addresses on the progress of women 
during the past hundred years and musical features under 
the direction of Madame Evans von Klenner, chairman of 
entertainment. Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner made a most 
eloquent speech, all the more eloquent because it fol- 
lowed several dull and uninteresting speakers. The mu- 
sical features were delightful, and these and Mrs. Con- 
ner’s touching eulogy to a noble woman were the bright 
moments in the afternoon. In introducing the artists 
Madame von Klenner never utters a superfluous word, 
and that is the reason why her presentations sound so 
gracious. The musical numbers were contributed by Al- 
bert Gérard-Thiers, tenor; Miss Kathleen Howard, con- 
tralto, and Miss Genevieve Bisbee, pianist. Mr. Thiers, 
accompanied by Mrs. Thiers, sang ‘“Ninon,” by Tosti; 
“The Rosary,” by Nevin, and “Hey, Dolly! Ho, Dolly!” 
by Sawyer, with his usual taste and distinction. Miss 
Bisbee played brilliantly a Polonaise Etude by MacDowell 
and Grieg’s “Norwegian Bridal Procession.” Miss How- 
ard, the wonderful young contralto from Buffalo, who is 
here this winter studying with Madame von Klenner, sang 
“Allah,” by Chadwick, and a Serenade by Tosti. Her 
rich voice made a marked impression, particularly in the 
Oriental “Allah.” 








SEVERN Trio Concert.—The Severn Trio, assisted by, 


Miss Augusta Coolbroth, soprano, gave a concert at the 
Tuxedo last night (Tuesday). The program follows: 


DA Gs Bhs vc tdenndcrigecdanedeneysaderessevesseséentcssesseess ED 
SS Se cleakscandccnenaieuidileddokesddnbicedssowscodwas Gounod 


Miss Augusta P. Coolbroth. 
(Violin obligato by Edmund Severn.) 


Trio, Phamtasicstuecke, op. GB...c.cccccccccccsccccccecccovcs SCRUMGRE 
Songs— 
a iS a ice naaains ealel Severn 
RENTING | 050 eco Sa eCE eben patiweebecoseed oresenel Severn 
eS ND SEE EAI. ncevesndidesewtevadeseowceoncs eee 
Be CI, Dadcbccccaccencnucandecsanbensctutetocnccetssssovesooesse Raff 





Loupon CHaArLTON.—Loudon Charlton, the musical man- 
ager, is at present on the Pacific Coast, with Nordica. 


Falkenstein Plays for Burmeister. 
EORGE FALKENSTEIN, a professional pupil of 
Richard Burmeister, gave the fourth in the series of 
morning musicales at the Burmeister studio, 604 Park 
avenue, last Thursday. Miss Frieda Stender, soprano, and 
Mrs. Louis V. Saar, accompanist, assisted in this unusually 
fine program: 


Theme with Variations, in F major.................-+++: Tschaikowsky 

ee er ND od cd svavanensoeevenstebesededsoonseed Rubinstein 

en Ne GO MERRIE, 5 crciccccccensecececccsonnes Strauss-Taussig 

NN Se FP Mcawenccccnccocsousccaenrecoosneescesssousonsé Chopin 

Reeees. Titan, TEe. 88. cccocccnccsvcccccosssocceocesossesoos Liszt 
George Falkenstein. 

Be idcdatckpccssencesudesccccecessencsccccesesves Louis V. Saar 


Thraenen. 

Harfen maedchens Lied. 

Ach, wer doch das koennte. 

Miss Stender. 
Concerto in D mimor, Op, 1.....-.ececeeeceeeeeeeeeeceeeenes 
(With accompaniment of a second piano.) 
George Falkenstein. 
Mr. Burmeister at second piano. 


Burmeister 


The Burmeister studio has been the scene of much mu- 
sical activity this winter, and about it all there is a re- 
fined and artistic atmosphere that is very impressive. Pic- 
tures and busts of the greatest musicians, particularly of 
Liszt, Mr. Burmeister’s beloved master, make a charming 
background. Mr. Falkenstein, who gave the recital last 
Thursday morning, has appeared for the past seasons at 
the Burmeister musicales, and from the beginning his play- 
ing was commendable. Since his first public appearance he 
has broadened in his art, and he can take without hesita- 
tion his place with many of the best known concert pianists 
of the day. Mr. Falkenstein is manly and a dignified per- 
former. He shows his versatility in such a program as 
the above. The contrast between the Chopin Nocturne and 
the Liszt Rhapsody was very marked, indeed. 

Interest of the morning was centred largely in Mr. 
Burmeister’s concerto, one which the composer himself 
has played at some of the leading orchestral concerts in 
the country. As the work has been criticised in THE 
MusicaL CourRIER, no extended review is here necessary. 
The concerto is a strong and musicianly composition. 
The arrangement of the movements at once attracts, and 
when performed as sympathetically as it was last Thurs- 
day morning interest of the listener is fully sustained. 

Miss Stender sang the songs by Mr. Saar which the 
writer has heard her sing at other concerts this season. 
Her rich, dramatic voice and abundant temperament re- 
veal some new beauties in these delightful Lieder after 
each hearing. Mrs. Saar’s piano accompaniments for her 
husband’s songs were played in a way to demonstrate 
that there are at least two good musicians in the Saar 
family. Her touch is very sympathetic, and her assistance 
at the piano proves that she understands fully the musical 
value of her talented husband’s compositions. 


Elizabeth Mandelkern’s Recital. 

ISS ELIZABETH MANDELKERN, a talented 
pupil of Eugene Bernstein, gave a recital last 
Wednesday evening at the New York College of Music 
Miss Mandelkern played a pastorale by Scarlatti; Han- 
del’s “Harmonious Blacksmith’; a group of Chopin 
pieces; Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of the Kermesse from 
“Faust,” and Liszt’s “Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody.” 
In all of her solos Miss Mandelkern showed good school- 
ing and that individuality which promises well for the 
future. Both on the technical and musical side her 
teacher has reason to be proud of her. Besides her solos, 
Miss Mandelkern, with Arnold Volpe, violinist, played 
the Schubert Sonata for Piano and Violin in D major. 
Miss Edith J. Decker, soprano, and Leo Lieberman, 
tenor, each added vocal solos. The audience was large 
and very cordial to Miss Mandelkern and the assisting 





artists. 





MR. 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “****°* New vorx, 





THE CELEBRATED DUTCH PIANIST: 

















EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


“A pianist of excellent parts—a poetically minded musician.” 
H. E. Krensier, in Mew York Tribune, January 8, 1902. 


“A pianist of force, authority and strongly developed individuality.” 
F. N. R. Martinez, in Mew York World, January 8, 1902. 
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ZUDIE HARRIS. 


NOTHER name must be added to the long list of 
A American women who have recently won distinction 
in the ranks of our gifted piano virtuosi. Miss Zudie 
Harris, whose picture adorns the front page of this issue, 
was born in Louisville, Ky., in 1877, is a product of the 
South, of that poetical South which has given us so many 
excellent female pianists, and which fostered origina] mu- 
sic in the crooning lullabies and droning banjos of its 
slaves, long before the prosaic North had gotten beyond 
the stage of one-part hymn tunes and folksongs. 

Like most musical persons, Miss Harris manifested tal- 
ent at an early age, and fortunately she was blessed with 
parents who directed her musical education into the proper 
channels. Strangely enough, her first imclination was 
toward the organ, and very quickly she mastered 
the polyphonic intricacies of this extremely difficult 
instrument. Between the ages of nine and thirteen we 
find her filling a paid church position as organist of the 
Grace Episcopal Church in Louisville, an honor as unique 
as it was flattering. 

Two winters were next spent by Miss Harris in New 
York, where she perfected herself as an organist under 
the celebrated Samuel Warren, and as a pianist under the 
distinguished guidance of Alexander Lambert 

Keeling herself ripe for further work in Europe under 
our very best masters, the young pianist went to Vienna, 
and there she burned the midnight oil in earnest with 
Prof. Anton Door, and later, in Berlin, with Barth and 
de Pachmann. Ripened into a mature artist and con- 
scious of her powers, Miss Harris returned to her home, 
and played with brilliant success at concerts of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and Boston Festival orchestras. 

On this tour she earned warm praise, and a few ap- 
pended newspaper excerpts testily eloquently to the cor- 
diality of her reception: 





It was assuredly a trium this gifted girl. And it was the 


quality of her art that lifted her into s high place. She does 
not hesitate at technical obstacles, but vanquishes them with infinite 
ease, every note illumined with the « r that only the true musical 


temperament can im 


cution is clear and pr 





art. Her style is broad and virile. Her exe- 
; ‘ 


cise, but is not chilled or dulled by that over 





carefulness that demands the sacrifice of tone to a tyrannical technic 
Louisville ¢ r Journal, May 10, 1899 





Piano playing is one thing. Art is quite another. Zudie Harris 
is a great artist. Much had been expected; but for once expectation 
was exceeded. Her touch is marve is. I have never heard such 
tones from a pian It will be many a long day before we hear 





such sounds again.—Editorial in Dispatch, Louisville, May, 1899. 


The big Rubinstein Concerto was played with superb power and 
finish; with the precision and fervor of the genuine artist. And in 







the group of three bers beginning with the exquisite Chopin 





Nocturne there was all the tender grace and the spiritual beauty that 
the work demanded. Miss Harris is a performer of rare gifts, one 
who will bring credit upon herself wherever and with whom she 
plays.—Louisville Times. 


The theatre was packed with the social and musical leaders of 


the city, and many were in attendance from a distance. Miss Harris 


was accorded the heartiest of welcomes, and the thoroughness of 
her work was awarded by an ovation at the close of the program 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


} 


The charm of the pianist—the perfect touch and technic has grown 


into something of marvelous beauty, and the tone drawn forth 


1s a5 
singing as a human voice. Delicacy of perception and feeling gave 
to each number its own peculiar charm. Miss Harris shone too as 
a composer, her “Summer Seas” and ‘Impromptu’ being most 
charming.—Madison Courier, May 7, 1898. 


Every seat in the New Liederkranz Hall was filled Monday even 
ing to hear Zudie Harris’ “farewell” concert. The audience was 


made up from a musical set, and her work was the most satisfactory 





she has yet done here. She displayed wealth of talent, her touc! 


technic and interpretation being indeed more pleasing than anti 
pated by her most intimate and enthusiastic friends.—New Yor« 
Musicat Courter, May 31, 1809 

Restlessly ambitious, Miss Harris yearned for greater 
musical deeds, and once more she came abroad, to Berlin 
in order to study composition and orchestration under W 
helm Berger. 

The latest chapter of this busy artist’s life took place 
very recently, in the shape of an orchestral concert, given 
in the Singakademie, with the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra 

Of this event we shall let very short quotations from 
Miss Harris’ flattering Berlin notices tell their own tale: 

Extremely accurate and correct in technic. Dainty in style 


tone. An unusual personality.—Vossische Zeitung 





Mozart’s tonal speech was rendered bea 


was done with charm of tone and touch.—Berliner Zeitung 


Technically, accurate and elegant The Chopin Concerto was 
tense in expression; the Mozart Concerto most tasteful in styl 


Allgemeine Zeitung. 


A large audience and tremendous, deserved success. Soft singing 
tone, intelligent interpretation, grace and abandon. We are anx 
to hear her recita Kleines Journa 

Extreme musical taste, comprehensive technical equipment. Poetr 
and versatility. Enthusiastically applauded, repeatedly recalled and 





forced to play encores.—German Times 


At present Miss Harris is busy preparing a set of sor 





for publication (with Stahl, of Berlin), but her pianistic 
curriculum contains early piano and organ recitals, to take 
place in Leipsic, Vienna, Dresden, St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Rome, Geneva, urich and Prague 


Organ Recital by Edgar C. Sherwood. 
FE DGAR C. SHERWOOD, organist of the Church of 


the Saviour, at Pierrepont street and Monroe place, 


Brooklyn, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Wilford Watters, 
baritone and contralto of the solo quartet of that church, 


gave on last Wednesday evening the following interest- 


ing program: 


Suite Gothique.... ; oe , eee Boellmann 
Mr. Sherwood 

Baritone solo, A New Heaven and a New Eartl G 
Mr. Watters. 

Prelude and Fugue in ( . B 

Offertorio ° Gale 

Nuptial March ‘ ..-Guilmant 
Mr. Sherwood 

Contralto solo, O For Burst of Song Allitsen 
Mrs. Watters 

Benediction Nuptiale Saint-Saér 

Allegretto , Wolster ‘ 

Processional Marc . Whitney 


Mr. Sherwood 


The church was well filled by a discriminating audi- 
ence, who remained till the very clos¢ 

The talented young organist was the recipient of many 
congratulations and much praise for his highly creditable 
and delightful performance. The Bach Prelude and Fugue 
in C, which is rarely played in public, went very well 
indeed. It was played with clearness, repose and suffi- 
cient attempt at registration to give it variety without 
sacrificing the traditional dignity of the Old Cantor. Mr 
Sherwood 


has a good pedal technic, as good in proportion 


at his manual playing. His performance of the Boellmann 
Suite, as well as all the shorter selections, revealed a 
good command of the forces which conspire to make up 
the competent modern organist. He has made much im- 
provement since his recital last season, and, as he seems 


to be a severe student, is likely to take a place in the 


front rank of American organists. He acknowledges his 
debt of gratitude to his master, Edward Morris Bow- 
man, and Mr. Bowman in turn expresses great pride in 


Mr. Sherwood as his pupil 


Ellison Van Hoose in Demand. 


{ See success of the popular American tenor Ellison 
Van Hoose here in the East, during the early part 
of the season, is beginning to tell, by the number of in 
quiries that his manager, Henry Woltsohn, is receiving tor 
him. From every part of the West, including the Pacific 
Coast, they are anxious to have him sing. In and around 
New York he is heard in the principal concerts, and new 


engagements are constantly ¢ 


ing in for him. he most 


important that has been booked for him by Mr. Wolfsohn 


With New York Philharmonic Orchestra, March 14 and 


15, when, in addition to singing the tenor part in Liszt’s 


“Faust,” he is to be heard in an aria from Gluck’s 
Iphigenie in Tauris,’ which is seldom sung, but a rare 
classic. On March 18 he is to sing Schumann’s “Paradise 


and Peri,” with the New York Oratorio Society. For the 


second time this season he is to sing with the Providence 


Oratorio Society, under the direction of Jules Jordan. On 


this occasion they will do “Aida” in concert form. The 


g in Orange under Arthur Mees, 

Dvorak’s “Spectre Bride.”” His singing in this work was 

so pleasing to everyone connected with the society that 

they are now negotiating for him to sing at a performance 

f “Samson and Delilah,” which is to be given there in 
the spring 

[he following are some of Mr. Van Hoose’s most recent 


isms 








Mr. Van H e the ( ral Society has at last secured a per 
f y s actor r I i st grapple S rara avis t ts 
w ps of Mr. \ H r as ample voice of the 
e te rt t € “ effort and with fin 
i it ] Rg | ays a gratii g 
y k edge of . c St. I s Mirror 
A did Mr. Van H se win mu f r witl ss , “Haste, 
\ Ss herds. Haste t Meet H nd in the recitative with 
< rano, “And the Angels Said to Them, Be Not Afraid.”—St 
I s Post 
Ir r | c give e te r small oppor 
t f 8 c g mer ecitative Mr. I n 
g t ew r ehe r weve St. I s Globe 
De cra 
of ‘ nge er t sting ed was Ellison Var 
3] P 4 g ‘ tt w ag tone, a nd, manly 
ea P y I Tis 
Ellis I r e he Feature of the 
( cert $ opening recitative Com 
t Ye r nce} n was tender and 
I r v ij e in quaiity and we n 
tune I n a Nor Amer r 
Of the s s I Van H ght, part r star 
H r ] t 8 enor voice and sang the 
< c Me s not bee sung here in years A 
t ‘ Hande ‘ ere with a little « a toucl 
t own in grace tf € r br ant, clear vocal efiect 
I adely Press 
Mr. Van Hoose e te sang ef the lover ad ably 
h g t matic f expre r He the posse r of a 
‘ greeable ly: f e highe es are of consid 
erabie v ne Orange J 
Ellison Van Hoose, the t acknowledged to be the best native 
tenor in America by critics throug) t the country, thrilled the 
audience with his master] nterpretation f his exacting part, as 
well as the display f a clear vibrant, pure tenor voice that has 
n it the warmtl ften found lacking in other tenor singers Urange 
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CINCINNATI, January 25, 1902 
HE Messiah” was given in Music Hall on 
he evening of January 18. It came a trifle 
late, as a postponed Christmas offering, but 
was all the more welcome for that. The intention had been 





to give it during the holidays, but on account of the man- 
agement it fell through. In the crisis and embarrassment, 
which was keenly felt by the local chorus, which had been 
faithfully rehearsing the oratorio for many weeks, under 
the direction of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, H. W. Crawford, 
president of the Smith & Nixon Piano Company, came to 
the rescue and relieved the situation by undertaking the 
event himself. Two years ago ‘The Messiah” was given 
under his auspices, and at that time proved a marked suc- 
cess, both artistically and financially. Mr. Crawford is an 
intense lover of oratorio, and went into the undertaking for 
the pure love of it. The result was a foregone conclusion. 
Ihe artistic features altogether were exceptionally good, 
and there was no financial loss. 

justifiable local pride may be taken in the chorus work, 
which, under the direction of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, 
reached a high artistic standard. Such results show fine 
material in the voices, conscieniious and assiduous prepara- 
tion, and above all a master hand in the training. The 
chorus did not number many more than 200 members, but 
{f these had been imbued with the spirit and in 


each one ¢ 
spiration of the work. The volume attained in some of 
the greater choruses, such as “And the Glory of the Lord,”’ 
For Unto Us a Child Is Born,” the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,” 
and the final one, “Worthy Is the Lamb,” was such as 
clearly demonstrated the fact that there was no deadwood, 
and that each voice counted for something in the totality 

effect The attack was prompt, the proportion in the 
divisions satisfactory, and especially was the tone quality 
excellent. The best work of the chorus was illustrated in 
the number, “All We Like Sheep,” which was sung with 
spirit and cohesiveness. The fugue of the final “Amen” 
reflected precision and accuracy, and an understanding that 
was of a positive and convincing nature. The proportion 
in the voice divisions was firmly established and never 
vavered, and the conventionally weak tenors kept abreast 
with the others 

Che orchestral work was good at times, but showed a 


lack of rehearsal with the chorus. 


The soloists were: Miss Meredith, soprano; Miss Ma- 
belle Crawford, contralto: Walter C, Earnest, tenor, and 
Oscar J. Ehrgott, basso. Miss Meredith was a decided 
disappointment. She is a big woman with a small voice 


Miss Crawford proved herself a genuine artist. She has 
a contralto voice of fine timbre and lovely quality. Seldom 
is a singer heard with so pure and perfect an enunciation. 
She is thoroughly imbued with the oratorio spirit. 

The lion’s share of the honors of the evening fell to one 
of the local soloists, Oscar J. Ehrgott. Mr. Ehrgott 
showed signs of fatigue at the outset, but soon recovered 
himself, and his subsequent singing was marked by a 
great deal of breadth and power. The trumpet solo was 
dramatically effective, and his interpretation of “Why Do 
the Nations?” was spirited. Mr. Ehrgott proved himself 
every inch the artist with an abundance of reserve power. 

Walter C. Earnest has a lyrical voice of good quality, 
but fell short of oratorio requirements. 

Arthur J. H. Barbour was a power at the organ, filling 
in with authority. Romeo Gorno at the piano was a mu- 
sicianly accompanist of the best judgment and taste 


e- <= 


The fifth Symphony concert yesterday afternoon and 
to-night was the best attended and most satisfactory of 
the season up to date. The first number was the Haydn 
Symphony No. 12 in B flat. Mr. Van der Stucken is to 
be congratulated upon his lofty and classic conception of 
this beautiful, classic creation. While in the more mod- 
ern works, with their involved rhythms and high color- 
ing, whether of the French, German or Russian school, 
he speaks with authority, there was every evidence in the 
interpretation of the Haydn symphony that the founda- 
tion of his talent lies with the old masters and that upon 
them is built his musicianly insight and scholarly ability 
He held the orchestral forces together with a master 
hand. The woof and texture in all the movements was 
of one close lofty character, and each fibre in the fabric 
responded to his direction. Much praise ought to be 
given the strings—which, of course, in the older sym- 
phonies are the sinews of the entire fabric Their effi- 
ciency was especially noteworthy in the first and last 
movements. They played together with unerring pre- 
cision and beauty of tone. The woodwind was in splen- 
did rapport, and its smoothness and mellowness were 
particularly felt in the Adagio. Buoyancy, life and poetry 
characterized all the movements. Whatever may be said 
of the pleasure of listening to the modern works with 
their intense realism, the best enjoyment must always be 
at the table of the old classics, and the audience had 
something to be thankful for in so satisfying an inter- 
pretation of a symphony which, both as to simplicity of 
form and beauty of treatment, will ever remain a master- 
piece of musical creation. 

The Lizst symphonic poem by way of great contrast ap- 
pealed more directly to the senses. The coloring is of 
the intensest kind—the use of instrumental resources lifted 
up to the standard and requirements of modern oralism 
and program music. One cannot fail to admire the genius 
with which Liszt portrays the different characteristics and 
moods in the musical unraveling of Schiller’s poem. In 
this genre of music Mr. Van der Stucken is particularly at 
home, and the orchestra under his direction gave it a 
powerfully dramatic reading. The contrasts were strik- 
ing—the interpretation was equal to every change of mood 
in the connected movements. A Slavonic dance of Dvorak 
was played with al! that fiery impetuosity and rhythmic 
force which belong to its character. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 
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Tour—October to April—Now Booking. 
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SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, 


a RECITAL. 





Sole direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnezie Hall, New York. 





Madame Schumann-Heink was the soloist, and that 
would be saying enough. She is a great Cincinnati fa- 
vorite, and the enthusiasm of the audience at both concerts 
rose to a high pitch. She sang the aria from ‘Titus’ won 
derfully. Marvelous was the carrying power of her voice, 
and her enunciation vibrated with distinctness. No aria 
could have afforded a better opportunity for its phenom 
enal range—reaching full down to the contralto tones- 
resonant with power in the mezzo domain and reaching 
the height of a soprano in the falsetto tones. The dra- 
matic intensity of her interpretation was only equaled by 
the strictly legitimate musical sense which she imparted to 
each note and every phrase. Even more true to the life 
was her singing of Burmeister’s dramatic tone poem, “The 
Sisters,” and Liszt’s “The Three Gypsies.” As an encore 
she sang Schubert’s “Es rauscht ein Barchlein im Walde.” 
Harold Bauer will be the soloist at the next Symphony 
concert. 


= = 


John C. Weber, leader of the famous John C. Webe: 
Military Band, which won laurels and fame at the Buffalo 
Exposition, has just issued a handsome pamphlet with a 
striking picture of the bandmaster on the title page. It is 
gotten up with elegant taste and contains all the enco 
nuums passed by the critics of the press upon the Buffalo 
engagement; also the biographical sketch which was pub 
lished in THe MusicaL Courter September 18. The pam 
phlet will be sent broadcast and find its way into the hands 
of these who are willing and anxious to engage the best 


talent in the line of military bands of this country 


i! 


= 


Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood and her pupils furnished all 
the music at the New Year’s entertainment of the Y. M. 
C. A. The house was packed all day and the general con 
sénsus was that they gave a highly interesting program in 
a most entertaining manner. 


e 


Georg Krueger, of the Conservatory of Music faculty, 
will give a piano recital January 29 in Portsmouth, Ohio 
He will play the following program 


Sonata, op. 22, Moonlight Beethoven 
Hark, Hark, the Lark!. Schubert-Liszt 
Nachtstiick, op. 23....... Schumann 
Romanze, op. 40, No. 2... Leschetizky 
Etude, op. 23......- m Rubinstein 
Etude, op. 25, No. 3..... Chopin 
Ballade, op. 42, No. 3..... Chopir 
Reminiscences from Faust Gounod- Liszt 
J. A. HoMAN 


CLASSES FOR THE Stupy oF Voice Propuction.—A week 
ly series of normal classes for the study of voice produc 
tion will begin this afternoon (Wednesday 29) at 3 o'clock 
at the American Institute of Applied Music. They will be 
conducted by Tom Karl and McCall Lanham, both of 
whom are having great success in their work with private 
pupils. But their aim in these classes is to give to the stu 
dents of the school more of the benefit of their experience 
than there is time for in private lessons, and to train them 
to teach the production of the voice themselves 
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SMUSIG IN # 


R. | J 
Double Quartet, Serenade to Juanita Joube - 
Q : : Dear Mr. J Mus ier of January 2 
H. Schmalix, H. Herzog, J. Bielenberg, H. P. Etling, J. Thode, ea? ins usical Courter Inu 
OOK | YN. E. A. S macher. C. Segelken, R. Lint vitl picture ramed j ntisp é 
@ Waltz, Wiener Blut St rust nN inded t and m1 uu vil ti , 
PPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPPPPPPPP AAS Orche id el f this , . 1 P 
’ el é 1 , 
Humoristiches Duett, Ein Weinre ler ( 
r - ; ’ r 
Der Burgermeiste« ithauser , ] é n , , 
A Lean WEEK Ein Weinreise Kor me 4 nce , 
’ . : > Vusi Courier ha ’ , tse prou 
USICALLY., it was a lean week in the boroug]l . ° ‘ ; * 
one Fle ze] the oifted } imict ll ake | ~ @-s nes vor , 4 | f 1 
There is only one concert of importance: nat yrizel, the gifted y olinist, will make his first ap 
} 1 pearar 1 Brooklwn Frid er y Februar The ’ proves fu ’ , 
that was given by the Brooklyn Institute in Association P**'#t<* ” riday evening, “ebruary 14 a , 
Hall } Thursday eve » Miss Olive Mead plaved the ecital will be given at the Academy of Music. Miss Lucy pears tes, Sects , ' ; 
i g i lead | 1 ’ 
\ ; ; Gates. a s tah A Adel “SRR gR OY ears unt? ‘ , : —_ 
violin, David Bispham sang and Edward Reuss, an excellent ‘“74"** 4 501 m Utah, and Adolt Glose, pianist, w f f S 
, : . . ssist } yf any paper or mag t 
pianist, played the accompaniment Atfer her solo play . nm ta ms 
; . - : J rs i s advert nent 
ig at the Boston Symphony matinee Miss Mead’s gift ai sie ‘ ? 
1 : ’ } rhe second in the series of midwin concer by . ne mu . ; p oor 
ver wed in THe Musicat Courier, and what w : a : ' Kind j Vv ( ’ , 
" ° . . nsti.ut l, . . ¢ ‘ | p Lindiy ¢ i ‘ é 
pre usly said can but be repeated here. She is a charm , =~ . \ n , y ; : 
: : fohruar r} t oe —_ ' inks and ngratulations 
g S is slender young woman At the concert las ing, February ¢ he artists announced for this conc : os 
; : : . ; , ¢ 
ie WE: . as S onmene : are Mrs. Caroline Mihr Hardy, prano; Miss Alice very wreey ” ) 
oht \ M i¢ plaved ices by Wier ° 
, . serene ” ¢ . ; Sovereign contralt dans] Dufault ter chert sof, 
uwski and Fauré, “The Bee,” by Schubert; “La Captive, overeign, contralto; Paul Dufault, tenor; Herbert With 
: a . 1 erspoon, bariton assisted | *erlee V rvis, piano . , , , 
by Mrs. Beach, a Spanish waltz by Centola, a mazourka POOR, UalUNe, a ed by Perlee V. Je nas ['HEOopoRE \ Yor The re \ Yorx ng I 
o* : a = . ‘ . 
ry Zorzycl nd Bra Hungarian dar ged = = ore ‘ Cle g g | ving are 
Joachim Mr. Bispham sang familiar gs Y Many students of music will be interested in the ng racts fron new f 
repertory ist of works o1 R rd Wagn His Mus I ; \ , 
= = Dramas” which the Pratt Institute has added $ cir r fr I ( 
, . ; . : =e ' , nd who score f fH f ‘ 
The pup Henry Schradieck and Mr. Rihm gave a Culating library. This é rary é ems need ; , 
‘ . ’ . “ t plenty f ( ’ 
recital in Wissner Hall st Wednesday evening The ess to state that dents of the H ect md their nos +, 
program follows hildren find it a source great educ tage 
Sonata for pian nd n, ( nor, Op. 4 Grieg eodore Van Yorx Ne York te t th 
I Misse I e Mar g Ed Belle Roberts . w t F gyr ng 
Pion _N. Hur Carl in the South. a al . eititin: Tei 
Ar i Rondo f Conce Pp. 73 ILLIAM C. CARL is playing an engagement at the He 
Master Sidney I ler Charlestor | - Sas ne eh: ‘ 1 11 1 M 
\ fr. Ril games he age cy oe +. i. oe ( S 1 Liza I 
‘ R 2 : ‘ c 
. = y - % Mendelssohn OPEN a new organ i! Wilmington, N, (¢ I Wednesday 
M I B I Mr. Carl gave a successful recital Frer g mus fre , ; 
\ y Miss I e Manning at Vassar, it being his second appearance at the college est § . N ' 
" } . . Tl ng T 
~ s ‘ The following interesting program was giver : . 
Pre le, D fla 8 N 5 : 
Allegro from the Six O S W id MM ’ 
Imp A f : t e [r. Van Yorx id 
Miss Elise D. H Musette en Ronde ( ; the 
Overture, Le Roi d’¥ Lalo Pastorale E 1 swe He ging I 
(Arranged for tw » 4 C. Stciaer) Noel Ecoss ( ¥ - . 4 
| r 
The Misses L. Manning, A. H M. Maller and Mr. R cata in I I es and « 
ae bam Intermezz | M ( ( 1 17 
v= vv I le for 7 . 
expe ] zt 
: Marche H | \ ; < 
I Brooklyn S$ gerbund opened is week with a : 
nusical entertainr st Sund evening at the club : “nN y 
- + , ! { 
use tl tv. Mr. K ha ged an at LIEDERKRANZ CHAMBER Concert.—The New Yor 
, or s follows Liederkranz gave a chambe sic concert at the clubhous 
Die W D I i f the s ty | Sunday after R d Arnold, tk 
» 7 1 
Orchestra el > ‘ violin nd oth chestral player / y Pau PLUNKET GREENE Witt Com n M ' 
Fin (¢ h A ilied Spicker Tidde Sal os i é ( en : e 1 M ' } é f he 
. ; iagen, pianist, g e an attractive pros msisting 
Men’s Chor 3 ; : ‘ee “ th. and will ¢ ) elie abuitied : on el 
Rarit a R =u ee — he Brahms Quartet p. 26: the Schubert Variat S g 
; i _ se . ae o” . ° . } } | y hoc } 
A. Gard Death and the Maiden,” and a Serenade by Robert Ft I . y 
A alten Marche Suche 7 ess id 1 N great d 
Ladies’ ¢ : , , nd for g Re D +} r ie e 
. . MusICALE AT Mrs. SAWYER’S 4 musicale given by Mrs : 5 ' ; x 
S erlie 1. Se ade, 7 Hofmanr m : " Re. : ected t . New Y , Mar His 
Gavotte (a. d. Serenade vs) Hofmann Antonia Sawyer, the we nown contralto, at h . 
. 4 , ; P nal 17090 ’ " ( t } 
String Orchestr dence on Wednesday, January 22, was highly appreci — ’ 
Spinn, S; Ji t by the guests ring er 100 The following artis 
lagdmorg Rheinberge : . : , 
a Men's Cl “ presented a fine progran Mrs. Sawyer, contralto; M Mrs. Stella Pt St 1 er het us , 
Rarit Stell eS = +. Mary Mansfield, soprano; Franz and Paul Listemar l P ad ski’s ‘Manru Qy Fifth 
Y Da Stelldiche Sc 1 P 3 I 
\. Gardthauser ind ’ceilo, and Carl Bruchhausen at the pian ow (Thursday 
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ORCHESTRAL 
INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA- 
January 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA— 


February 7 and 8, 


DATES ALREADY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Cambridge, . Jan. 9%. 
Boston, .. Jan. 10 and 11. 
Philadelphia, . Jan. 14 
Baitimore, Jan. 15. 

New York, . Jan, 16. 
Brooklyn, Jan. 17. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


(Latest Version.) 


J OHN HIGGINSON--his full name was John Roves- 

cio Crotch Higginson—was a prominent member— 
indeed the founder—of the branch of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Musicians at Mugby-on-the-Marsh. Twenty 
years ago he had been apprenticed to his predecessor, the 
organist of the parish church—then about eighty years 
old—and having acquired from some traveling examiners 
the right to put a good many letters after his name he 
was much sought after as a teacher of music for many 
miles round. He was proud of being a thoroughly Eng- 
lish musician; and was fond of explaining that what had 
been good enough for his grandfathers was good enough 
for him. He had never been near a foreign or English 
music school; he knew no language except his own, and 
he occasionally read a professional periodical, skipping all 
references to new music, and as he felt sure he could 
learn nothing by concert-going the absence of concerts 
within 50 miles did not grieve him. He conducted an 
orchestral performance, with ten violins, mostly amateurs; 
six professional wood-wind players from the neighboring 
town of 30,000 inhabitants, and an American organ, once 
a year, giving “The Messiah” and “The Elijah” in turn. 
He once read a paper on “Dr. Crotch as an Innovator” 
at a sectional meeting of the I. S. M., and so he feit him- 
self entitled to look with scorn on the “unqualified” musi- 
cians, the men who had merely studied abroad, had seen 
and heard the best the world has to give, and kept them- 
selves informed of the latest movements in art and thought 
in all civilized countries. He would pour forth the vials 
of his wrath on such charlatans, and protest that if any 
of his pupils ever showed him such stuff as some of the 
younger men wrote he would give them up. When he 
spoke of “younger men” he meant Costa and Macfarren. 
He had heard of Wagner, but knew only his “Wedding 
March” from “Lohengrin,” and thought he could do 
better himself. He once borrowed a score of “The Flying 
Dutchman,” but could make nothing of it; and when on 
New Year’s Day one of his particularly progressive col- 
leagues asked him to come to Queen’s Hall to hear 
“The Nut Cracker Symphony” he proudly replied that for 
his part he didn’t think such subjects were fit for sym- 
phonic treatment. Once he heard somebody talk of 
Strauss, and said he didn’t see why people made such a 
fuss about a man who wrote waltzes. 

He was mightily pleased therefore to hear ex-cathedra 
that Wagner was perhaps not much more than a skilled 
artisan and that his librettos should not be left on the 
drawing room table. And when a very great man—at the 
sound of whose name country organists, metaphorically, 
beat the ground three times with their foreheads—protested 
that for him, too, Wagner was often too deep, then John 
Higginson settled himself comfortably in his seat and felt 
that of a truth he was dans le mouvement, or would have 
felt it had he known any French. And his satisfaction was 
increased to the bursting point when the Largest Circulation 
solemnly warned Englishmen that the greatest danger to 
music was our tendency to absorption in the art of to-day 
to the exclusion of what had stood the test of time. It 
needed all these things to atone for the concert of new 
orchestral works given by the society, which was a very 
rude shock to him.. His hair positively stood on end, and 
in the smoking room that night John Higginson was great 
“These young men,” he said, ‘are past all bearing, with 
their ugly noises and accidentals flung over their scores 
out of a pepper pot. ‘ ’Andel,” he cried, “ ’Andel can say 
all he has to say without bass tubas and treble bassoons, 


and these young whippersnappers will never write a ’alle- 
lujah with all the fuss they make. I daresay most of ’em 
couldn’t do a simple tune in four-part harmony if they 
tried.” And a murmur of sympathetic approval went 
around the room, which was crammed with leaders of mu- 
sical thought from all corners of the United Kingdom. 

With his head full of these things he returned to Mugby, 
and after a terrible jolting on his branch line he was glad 
to sit before his fire and reconsider himself and make up 
his mind what to say about it all at the next meeting of 
the local branch. He felt it was a matter of national im- 
portance, and it was his duty as a citizen to do what he 
could to prevent the spread of the evil. 

Suddenly he cried: “I have it,” and finding (he knew 
not how) pen and paper handy he wrote in feverish haste: 
“A bill to prevent the further desecration of music; or, 
the Purification of Music Bill”: 

“Whereas, Sundry evil disposed persons, entirely disre- 
garding the rules of the ancients, write unscholarly, ugly 
and unmelodious compositions, employing therein hideous 
harmonies and heretical resolutions and orchestral instru- 
ments not known in the seventeenth century, to the detri- 
ment of musical taste in this country, and whereas these 
evil practices result in the undeserved neglect of estab- 
lished masterpieces ; 

“Now to be enacted, &c. 

“Section 1. This act shall be entitled ‘The Purifica- 
tion, &c., Bill, 1903’— 

“Sec. 2. No publisher of music, bookseller or stationer 
shall print, engrave, publish, circulate or cause to be 
printed, engraved, published or circulated any piece of 
music or composition by any author or composer of either 
sex, whether a British subject or not, unless such author 
or composer shall previously swear a statutory declaration 
or execute any deed or assurance which may be necessary, 
declaring that he or she thinks everything composed since 
1847, and not the work of a British parish organist, super- 
fluous and harmful, and that he or she never has been and 
never will be a Wagnerian, and holds in equal detestation 
the brutalities of Russian composers, the ponderous ob- 
scurities of the German schools of to-day, the mystic sym- 
bolism of French music and the realism of Italian opera; 
a copy of such declaration, deed or assurance to be pre- 
fixed to any piece of music printed, engraved, published 
or circulated after the passing of this act. 

“Sec. 3. Any publisher of music, bookseller or sta- 
tioner who shall print, engrave, publish or circulate, or 
cause to be printed, engraved and circulated any composi- 
tion or piece of music of which the composer has not 
previously sworn a statutory declaration or executed a 
deed or assurance as aforesaid, shali be sentenced to a 
term of penal servitude not exceeding seven years. 

“Sec. 4. Any composer, author or authoress who shall 
refuse to swear a statutory declaration or execute a deed 
Or assurance as aforesaid shall be hanged, drawn and 
quartered or burnt at Smithfield, at his or her option. 

“Sec. 5. Any publisher of music, bookseller or sta- 
tioner not reporting at the Head Office for the time being 
of the Incorporated Society of Musicians the refusal of 
any author or composer to swear a statutory declaration 
or execute a deed or assurance as aforesaid, shall be 
deemed to compound a felony. 

“Sec. 6. Any composer scoring for more than two 
clarinets, one horn and one trombone shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a term of imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three months. 

“Sec. 7. To score for violins, violas, ’celli or double 
basses divisi shall be a nuisance, and the second and other 
offences shall be misdemeanors. 


“Sec. 8. Any member of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians shall on going out for a walk be preceded by at 
least two modern composers, who have been convicted 
under any of the foregoing sections, walking backward and 
singing hymns of praise entirely diatonic in his honor. 

“Sec. 9. All copies of works scored in contravention 
of the two sections immediately preceding shall be burnt 
in the Market Place nearest to the spot where they are dis- 
covered, after the president of the nearest branch of the 
I. S. M. has recited Mr. Higginson’s Lecture on “Dr. 
Crotch as an Innovator”; and the composers of such works 
shall be burnt in effigy. All persons concealing such 
works after the passing of this act shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to furnish to the president of the nearest 
branch of the I. S. M. a written analysis of all Messrs. 
Novello’s Octavo Anthems. 

“Sec. 10. Any conductor or manager causing to be 
played or performed any work or works scored in contra- 
vention of Sections 6 and 7 of this act, and any musical 
writer or critic praising such works or works or perform- 
ances shall be liable to be detained during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

“Sec. 11. Only the six chords mentioned in the 
schedule hereto shall be allowed in any composition.” 

“There, said Higginson, “I think that will clip their 
wings. I must get Mr. Slocum—Slocum was the Borough 
Member—to take charge of the bill. But the next day Mr, 
Slocum died, and at the by-election which ensued Mr. 
Higginson was returned unopposed on a wave of popular 
enthusiasm aroused by his great bill. By extraordinary 
good luck he secured a chance of moving the second read- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon before Easter, and was just 
about to rise to address a breathless and crowded house 
with some trepidation but a conviction of ultimate tri- 
umph, when—he woke with a start and found that he had 


forgotten even the title of his bill, A. KA.iscu. 


Dorothy Harvey. 
RS. DOROTHY HARVEY, the soprano, continues 
to charm her audierices and the critics. Following 

are some of her recent press notices: 
Notwithstanding the downpour of rain all day long, the largest 


audience Music Hall ever held assembled to hear the Oratorio So- 
ciety sing Handel’s immortal “Messiah.” * * * Mrs. Harvey, a 


young woman of great personal beauty, has a sympathetic voice, 
clear, true and sweet, especially in the upper notes, and she sang 
ker several numbers with the full measure of expression. Especially 
beautiful were her solos, “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth” and 
“Come Unto Him.” She was altogether a most satisfying singer 
and was warmly applauded after each number.—Baltimore Americar 


All the soloists sang well and formed a strong quartet. Mrs. Ha 
vey has a young, fresh and brilliant voice, of great carrying power 
and lovely quality. The greatest soprano aria of the entire work 
“IT Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” she sang with great feeling 
and good taste, rising to the true artistic height demanded by the 
solo. But special mention must also be made of her rendition of 
“Come Unto Him,” and the several recitatives which she sang most 
beautifully. Mrs. Harvey is a wonderfully beautiful woman, with a 
charming yet dignified and unaffected manner, and she left the im 
pression that with a voice of such great possibilities she will un- 
always be a most 


doubtedly make a great name for herself. She will 
welcome singer to a Baltimore audience.—Baltimore Herald. 

All the soloists contributed to the success of the performance 
Two of them, the soprano and tenor, were heard here for the first 
time publicly, and both were great successes, receiving generous 


and well deserved applause for their efforts.—Baltimore News. 





Mrs. Harvey has an exquisitely beautiful and brilliant voice, which 
she uses with skill, and she sang her every number conscientiously 
and with great artistic feeling, especially the aria, “I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth,” and “Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion.” 


—Baltimore Sun. 




















Announces 


Mime. LILLIAN NORDICA. 


Transcontinental Tour in SONG RECITAL—November to April. 


ZELDENRUST, | pianist 


November to Aprti. 


MAST, ..-...; 


To February 1, 


FISK, ... . . . . Contralto 


Tenor 
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LOUDON G, CHARLTON 


under his Exclusive Management—SEASON i901-1902— 


HEYMAN, .. .. .  Pianiste 


NIEBUHR,. ... . 
WEBB-GARDNER, . . Soprano 
VAN den HENDE,. ... ’Cellist 


Contralto 











Carnegie Hall, 
9 NEW YORK, 









Cable Address: 
“Loudtone, N. Y.” 


Telephone: 836 Col. 


HOFMANN,. .. . . Baritone 
LEONORA JACKSON,. Violiniste 


By arrangement with Jackson & WAKEFIELD. 


HAMLIN,. ... . . . Tenor 


In the South and East. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


Tue Operon, ) 
Sr. Louis, January 18, 1902. { 


O indulge in a brief resumé of the events which have 
¥ transpired the past two months is to revert to four 
splendid concerts given by the Choral Symphony Society. 

Comparisons are denied me as a newcomer, but I am 
told that the chorus this year excels in merit any of past 
history. Certainly in the Verdi Requiem and Bach's 
“Christmas Oratorio” most impressive and edifying ef- 
fects were accomplished. The chorus work was not only 
good, but uniformly so. 

Mr. Ernst is not the orchestral conductor of two years 
ago. He was then a most culpable distraction. So flag- 
rant were his idiosyncrasies of manner and bearing that 
and into an 


tenaciously 


bruised 
tinged 
The Choral Symphony now presents 


one’s sensibilities were aggravated 


aggressive resentment, which one’s 
musical 
in Mr. Ernst a conductor of genial and quite unobtrusive 
Mr. Ernst makes 


effective most of the excellent material afforded him. 


viewpoint. 
? ‘ : : 
elegance, of convincing force and vigor. 


Verdi's Requiem, the work chosen for the opening con- 
cert, would have been remarkable if but for one feature, 
work of the Jessie Ringen 
Miss Ringen has an exquisite stage presence 


contralto, 


the perfect 
I know 
of no woman who has ever so charmed me by her person- 
ality and as an artist she is superb. And the joy and the 
pity of it is that Miss Ringen sings merely because it pleases 
her. As regards intent and purpose she is an amateur. 

Campanari, at his happiest, inspired his listeners with a 
most pleasurable, if somewhat frantic enthusiasm, at the 
second concert, the program of which was otherwise as ex 
clusively as it was satisfactorily orchestral. 

The Bach Oratorio” was a daring innova- 
tion, which it 


“Christmas 
is to be hoped will become a yearly venture. 
Eventually the subscribers as a whole will come to know 


an appreciation and delectation, which, in the first presenta 


tion of the work, must have been a luxury possible only to 


the few initiated and disciplined 
At the last, a symphony concert, Fritz Kreisler created 
] 


a furore. Approbation in orchestra and audience became 
rampant. The violinist’s tone is deliciously luscious and 
sweet, and his arts and charms are so legitimately of in 


terpretation and high art, that virtuosity is scarce even as a 


last consideration. 


Mr. Ernst affords the soloists a sympathetic orchestral 
support, which must seem little less than inspiration to 
them. Beethoven’s Second Symphony featured this pro 
gram. It was splendidly interpreted, and found cordial ap 
preciat n , 

J & 

The Thomas Orchestra is giving a series of eight cor 
certs at the Odeon. The patronage has been substantially 
encouraging, and it is the fond hope of many that the 
management will deem it judicious to present with the 
orchestra, at some one of the concerts, a pianist 

The first concert of the Apollo Club is a fait accompli 
These concerts are in several respects remarkable Pri 
vate they are dubbed, and with literal justice, for they are 


society’s nearest and dearest, being exclusively subscription 
of 


affairs, with an eager and imposing waiting list aspir- 


ants. The smartest and most representative audience of 
the season is in attendance at these affairs, which are not 
so much concerts as functions. The atmosphere is mun- 
dane and prosperous to a degree. And this is apropos of 
the visiting artists, too; for the Apollo, which purposes 


to patronize only novelties, and with a sometimes distress- 


ing diregard of value received, luxuriates in the reputa- 


THE 
ONLY 
— 


“ LESCHETIZKY” 


tion of paying the most exorbitant artist fees of any or- 
ganization in the country. 

There is an active membership of seventy-two, and a 
pleasing and distinguishing feature of the work is the in- 


sistence of Alfted Robyn, the conductor, that the club 
sing entirely from memory. This engetiders a very 
unique and impressive ensemble. The club sings very 
well, indeed, the most enthusing effect being made in a 


delectable arrangement by Mori of Mascagni’s Intermez- 
zo. “The Cossack,” by Monitszko, by virttte of Mr. 
Robyn’s startlingly individual conception of spurted ef- 
fects in accent and shading was unfortunately an occasion 
for discreet but defined Gregory Hast, the 
London tenor, was distinguished largely by the incom- 
patibility of his artistic capabilities and his market value 
as discerned by his astute impresario. 

E. R. Kroeger is giving a series of six analytical piano 
recitals at the Odeon lect hall Saturday mornings. The 
opening one occurred on the 11th, when the progtam in 
cluded Bach’s Fugue in E major, “Sonata Pathétique,” of 
Beethoven, and Chopin’s G minor Ballade. An analysis of 
each given, 

Any one cognizant of Mr. Kroeger’s scholarly 
and comprehensive and liberal musicianship will readily 
recognize the splendid opportunities afforded the students 
and teachers in these Mr. Kroeger is also giving 
series of lectures treating of 


diversion 


ure 


was after which the composition was played. 


attainments 


recitals 
at Forest Park University a 
the Nibelungen mt 

Josef Hofmann, erstwhile infant phenomenon 


tsic dramas. 
gave last 


night at the the first of two piano recitals to an 
good 


not the 


Odeon 


which in warm and ready made 


Hofmann 


audience response 


numerical deficits as a young man, has 


exterior attractiveness that was his as a lad. Seven or 
eight years ago, when I last heard him in Vienna, he was 








most magnetic in his personality, his cheeks were so rosy 
his nose was so absurd in its humorously heavenward pro 
clivities, and he was coyly cordial in his shyly friendly at- 
titude toward his hearers. It was all, probably, the charm 
of youth, for one finds in him to-day a very unassuming 
manikin, devoid of mannerisms, prosily conventional and 
most wretchedly and defiantly tailored. 

Pianistically nann is delightful. In style he is irre 
proachable; in 4 esthetic. Cardiacally he has yet to 
n as the 1 second movement of the 
“ Appassionata, Impromptu all instanced 
The Haydn “Variations” were exquisite in their quaint 
simplicity of charm—an ideal interpretation A Schubert 


versioned I fancy by Liszt, unex 





d the program of its somewhat stereo 


as 





is a recital n 1ackneyed 





ingly effective; wild enthusiasm prevailed and an 





unknown encore was conceded, presumably of the Hofmann 





muse 

The Ballade savored rather more of Hofmann than of 
time honored Chopin traditions, especially in the close. It 
was all very interesting, Ballade, Prelude and Valse The 
Liszt “Gnimenreigen” and Moszkowski “Jongleur” were 





lauser Over- 





vociferously reden 








ture” evoked an 0\ 
Hofmann makes the most c ning piano effects; he 
has a delightful touch and technic; his sense of proportion 


is at all times elegant and routined, and 





is a joy, ili 
he is ever the musician and never the virtuoso, 
More anon people and conditions 


LILLIAN APEL-EMERY. 


concerning musical 


Luici von Kuwnits.—Luigi von Kunits will be soloist 
at the meeting of the Schubert Club at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on the evening of April 9 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LE<CHETIZKY, of Vienna, by bis special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


omplete knowledge of her art.” 


com 
HANS RICHTER—"“ I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, anda representative of a most solid school.” 





Schumann-Heink and Burmeister’s “ The Sisters.’’ 


FTER the great success which Madame Schumann- 
Heink achieved at the last Philharmonic concert 
with Richard Burmeister’s new composition “The Sisters,” 
dramatic tone-poem for contralto and orchestra, the great 
singer decided to sing it in important orchestral concerts 
for which she is etigaged during this season, among 
others in Cincinnati with Frank van der Stucken, and in 
Chicago with Theodore Thomas 
The verdict of the New York daily papers about Bur- 
composition has been a strictly divided one 
Schumann-Heink asserts that seldom a work of 


musical the concert 


meister’s 
Madame 
this kind—a 
stage—has excited and stirred her up as much as this 


drama a muiniattire on 


one did. This certainly could be heard and seen plainly 


at the initial performance, into which she infused all her 


soul and magnificent art. And the members of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra were not less enthusiastic in accom- 


panying the singer 


Madame Schumann-Heink acquired the right of the 
first performances Burmeister’s work also for Germany 


after her return to that country 


Glenn Hall in Toledo and Philadelphia. 

















("aoe HALL’S recent success in Toledo and Phila- 
delphia inspired the following press comments: 
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MACONDA 


lost Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 
(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 











JUST RETURNED FROM AN IMMENSELY SUCCESSFUL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RECITAL TOUR. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 








Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


Carnegie Hail, 
9 NEW YORK. 
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Cuarcaco, Ill., January 23, 1902 


c: LARENCE DICKINSON is to play at the Audito- 


ot 


SI 


rium on February 22 for the Union League Club’s 
lebration of Washington’s Birthday 
Ss << 
Clara G. Trimble, soprano, who is under the direction 
Dunstan Collins, of the Fine Arts Building, has been 


nging with success, as the following press comments 


aa eRe 
iliustrate: 


¢ 


An 





herwood Music Sch 


I gave a concert at the First Baptist Church last 
ght, and the program was enjoyed and ylauded by a large aud 


sted by Clara G. Trimble, soprano, wh: 





ongs. Her clear, rich voice and her happy selec 


hearers, and she was frequently recalled.—Denver 
1 : 


le is one of the best “lieder” singers tha 
in Denver. She limited herself to the small 


e single exception of the aria, “Plus de Tour 


senet’s “Cid.”” She also gave one of the best ren 
s “M * ever heard here. And all these 
i wit! vocal art and a keen attention 





mann and Rubinstein songs were given a memor 


ulty for such lieder singing is rare as it is 
yssess the taste and delicacy for these small and 


er Times, January 1 
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teacher of dramatic art at the 
Fine Arts Building, will read 
r “Historical Trolley Ride” before the Daughters of the 
erican Revolution on February 20. Mrs. Manning’s 
der the direction of Charles R. Baker 


Mary Dennis Mann 
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The second act of “Der Freischiitz” will be presented 
Chicago Auditorum Conservatory’s School of Op- 

the Auditorum Recital Hall, on the evening of 

uary 13 An orchestra is to assist, and pupils of 


Stanley Davies will take part in the program 


MaBeLLe CRAWFORD AND ErizABETH BLAMERE ENGAGED 


Charles R. Baker rranged a three weeks’ Chau 
(N. Y.) engagement. beginning August 7, for 
Crawford ntralt ind Elizabeth Blamere, so 
ESTHER Fer 
s an exceeding pleasing 
S i T igne 























quality that carries her audience with her. She is delightful ir 
recital work, and it is in such programs that she is eminently suc 
cessful. She was warmly received by the audience.—Milwauke« 
Evening Wisconsin, January 15, 1902. 

Miss Feé closed the Pfister recital program with three numbers 
Owing to conflicting reports regarding her work, the audience was 
most happily disappointed, and greeted her with enthusiastic ap 
plause.—Milwaukee Sentinel, January 15, 1902 

The above recent estimates of Esther Feé’s playing will 
be read with interest. Miss Feé interpreted an artistic 
program before 100 guests on Sunday evening, January 19. 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Henry Lanyon, Ellis 
avenue, and she played last week for Governor and Mrs 
Yates at the residence of J. H. Strong, Indiana avenue. 
Shortly this young American violinist will be heard in a 
number of Western recitals, beginning at Leavenworth, 
Kan., on February 10. 
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William A. Willett’s pupil, Bertha Agnes Amet, has 
been singing with success this season. Mr. Willet teaches 
a large and flourishing class of vocal students at the Chi 
cago Auditorium Conservatory 


es 


Pupils of the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory will give 
a matinee program at the Auditorium recital hall on 
March 1. 
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Miss Hattie Summerfield’s classes will give a musicale 
in the afternoon of January 26, at Washington Park place 


Evecta Girrorp’s ConTINUED SUCCESS. 


Miss Electa Gifford, who will soon appear with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra at the Auditorium, has been engaged by 
the New York Philharmonic Society for two events early 
in April. Miss Gifford sang in New York on Saturday 
night, January 18, at the Press Club banquet. Her engage 
ments during the present season have been remarkably 
numerous and important. Of her recent success with the 
Paur Symphony Orchestra, at Scranton, Pa., the Tribun 
of that city, said: 

Miss Electa Gifford sustained the truth of all the pleasant things 
that have been said about her both in Europe and America The 
sweetness of her voice is seldom equaled. Its power and quality 
were tested in the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” the aria being su 
perbly sung. Her upper notes were like crystal, with none of the 
hill implied by this term. Rippling, tender and faultlessly true 


she sang just as some bright bird sings on a summer’s day. Miss 
Gifford is entirely satisfying in her personnel as well as in her 
voice. As an encore she sang a charmingly dainty song, “No One 
Saw It All,” by Loewe. Every tender, faintest trill of her tone 
could be heard in the uttermost corner of the hal 


Howarp WE Lts’ RECITAL. 

Howard Wells, who is recognized as one of the most 
gifted and accomplished pianists in this city, will give 
recital under the auspices of the American Conservatory 
at the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Tuesday even 
ing, February 4. Elaine De Sellem, contralto, will assist 
and the program has been arranged as follows: 

Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 Schumann 
Howard Well 

Why Are the Roses So Pale I iikowsky 

Die Junge Nonne Schubert 

Parting Schubert 


Miss Elair De Seller 
Romanze in F sharp major Schuman: 
Shadow Dance MacDowe 
rhe Nightingale Lisz 
Poetic Tone Pictures Nos. 2 and 3 Grieg 


Paraphrase on the Waltz, From the Vienna W 
Mr. Wells. 


Cuttin’ Rushes.. . Willeby 


On the Way to Kew.... Foote 
Dainty Dorothea ; De Koven 
Miss De Sellem 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op, 22 Chopin 


Mr. Wells. 
Mrs. Karleton Hackett will be the accompanist 

Dr. Hancuett’s Lecture REcITAI 
Under the auspices of the Sherwood Music School Dr 
Henry G. Hanchett, of New York, gave an _ interesting 
analytical piano recital in the Fine Arts Building Lecture 

Hall on Tuesday morning, January 
“The Classical and Romantic Schools of Composition 
Their Development and Contrasts,” was the subject treated 
by Dr. Hanchett in scholarly and entertaining fashion 
Illustrations which he played were G minor organ Fan 
taisie.” Bach-Tiszt: Dussek’s “Consolatior Sonat n | 
flat (first movement), Beethoven; Chopin’s Ballade, op. 38 
“Bird As a Prophet,”’ No. 7, from 


op. 82; “Lohengrin’s Reproof to Elsa,” Wagne1 





Scenes,” 
Liszt; “Feu Follet,” Prudent 
matique.” Dr. Hanchett’s artistic interpre 
genuine enthusiasm The program was much edu 


tional value. In passing it may be mentioned 


f the heay 


ier numbers. including t hach-I 





had been heard in a larger hall, the effect 





more satisfactory. Under existing conditions 
several occasions, was nd T} 
therefore. would have been heard to better ] 


Music Hall of the same building 

Many pupils who are studying at the Sherwood Music 
School were present, as were also the direct 
tary, William H. Sherwood and Charles R. Baker 


The Hinshaw School of Drama presented ““A Modern 
Ananias” at Steinway Hall, on the evening of January 21 
Considerable talent was displayed by members of the cast 
which included the following pupils: David Clifford, Wal 
ter Tewksbury, Don Cameron. Palmer H. Gillette. Sadie 
Carson, Sadie Sandmeyer, Emma Reich and Celia Roger 


In a short and graceful address Marvin V r Hinshaw 


tage director, stated that his school now comprised six 
dramatic companies. which would present plav t Stein 
vay Hall on Tuesday evening of each consecutive week un 


til June 
Though “A Modern Ananias” served to exhibit unques 


tionable dramatic ability on the part f the performers 
and to illustrate how careful Mr. Hinshaw s training 
cannot be classed as a literary gem The Hinshaw School 


ve JAN 


KUBELIK 


The Bohemian Violinist. 








GREAT SUCCESS IN CHICAGO. 


RECEIPTS THURSDAY NIGHT, 
RECEIPTS SATURDAY AFTERNOON, -_ - 


- $4,900. 
5,570. 








(CH. G. SNOW, Representative ) 


Management of DANIEL FROHMAN and HUGO GORLITZ. 


Business Address: Daly’s Theatre, New York. 
Wissner Piano Used. 
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School of Opera, is worthy of the best plays. 
A Bacu_ RECITAL. 

Robert W. Stevens, director of the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory’s piano department, will give a Bach recital 
in the Auditorium Recital Hall on the afternoon of Feb 
‘uary 13. ,The classic program which has been announced 
is a credit to the conservatory 


Errico Sansone’'s third violin recital under the Chicago 
Auditorium Conservatory’s auspices, will take place at the 
Auditorium Recital Hal! on February 20 at 8 p. m 

SHERWoop Music Scuoor RecirTAt. 

\n excellent program was presented by the Sherwood 
Music School in the Lecture Hal!, Fine Arts Building, on 
Friday morning, January 24. The performers displayed 
not only much natural ability; it was apparent that they 
possessed also a thorough understanding of the works in 
terpreted 

The teachers represented by pupils were William H 
Sherwood, director of the school; Leon Marx, violinist; 
William H. Neidlinger and Shirley Gandell, while special 
mention must be made of the admirable recitations by 


Amanda McDonald and Jane Perry, pupils of Mary Den 
nis Manning, of the dramatic’ department. Mrs. George 
Kober Barnum was the capable accompanist, and the other 
students who appeared were Mary Morgan, pianist; Al 
bert Georges, pianist; Bertina Armstrong, pianist ; Clarence 
Riege, pianist; Ida linn, vocalist; Edna Paine, pianist; 
Sadie Boyle, violinist; Mrs. David W. Bergey, vocalist; 
Bertha Stevens, pianist; Master Francis Moore, pianist; 
Mathilde Henchling, vocalist, and Miss Burnham, pianist 





The audience was exceptidnally large and enthusiastic 
That the program was representative is illustrated by the 
fact that it included compositions by Chopin, Gounod 
Grieg, d’Albert, Liebling, Moszkowski, De Beriot, Dudley 
Buck, Mozart, Brahms and Maude Valerie White 
J € 
George Proctor, pianist, of Boston, has been paying 
Chicago a visit. Last week he contributed the program 
at Mrs. Hugh T. Birch’s musicale 
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Miss Hester I-ynch, one of Maurice Aronson’s pupils, 
has been appointed director of the piano department at 
Lenox College, Hopkinton, Ia 
== 2 
The University of Chicago Glee Club is said to be in 


search of a manager 


iN 


oe 
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Former and present members of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church choir held a special musical service on January 19, 
among those who took part being F. H. Robertshaw, F 
M. Ramsey, James Duthie, Walter Towne, William Brown 
and Laurie Raymond 


On the afternoon of January 22 Kubelik, the violinist 
delighted fashionable Chicago with his playing at Mrs 
J. Ogden Armour’s reception. 

S=- <= 


If a prize were awarded to the artist who has worn the 


most magnificent gown in Chicago this year, Sembrich’s 
decorated white “creation,” Nordica’s “vision” in pale 
pink, or Lilli Lehmann’s luxurious rose colored veivet 

one of these surely would win. But this is a matter for the 


society columns to decide 


HEINRICH 


MEYN 


Basse-Cantante. 


Oratorio, Recital, 
Opera, Vocal Instruction. 


200 W. 57th Street 
NEW YORK“ 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 














of Drama, which is affiliated with William Wade Hinshaw’s 





Struoio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


the Chicago Musical College, of which he is president. 
es <& 
There will be a concert on Tuesday, February 11, at 8 
p. m., in the New England Congregational Church, corner 
Dearborn avenue and Delaware place 
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Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has been away on an 
extended concert tour, embracing Montreal, Canada, and 
ther cities 

eS = 

On February 15 at 11 a. m. Susan Metcalf will give a 
song recital, under the auspices of the Amateur Musical 
Club, in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building. This season 
the Amateur Musical Club is engaging American artists 
exclusively 

eS & 

Arthur Whiting’s interpretation of Brahms’ “Walzer,” 
“Ballade,” “Rhapsody” and other compositions has been 
favorably commented upon in Chicago. As a solo pianist 
he was more successful when he appeared before the Am- 
ateur Club than at George Hamlin’s Sunday concert of 
the preceding day, January 12. William H. Sherwood 
was so satisfactorily impressed with Mr. Whiting’s “Suite 
Moderne,” op. 15, that he has decided to include im- 
portant portions thereof in his repertory 

. 

Miss Mary Wood Chase will play at the Waldorf-As 

g of February 1 


it 





toria, New York, on the evenin 
-> - 

“Lohengrin” will be presented by the Castle Square 
Opera Company at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
ng, next week 

eS <S 

At Steinway Hall pupils of Signor Marescalchi will be 

heard in a recital on the evening of January 27 
J = 

An attractive program will be presented at the Chi 
cago Auditorium Conservatory on Saturday afternoon 
January 25, by talented pupils, including Florence Cook, 
who is studying with George G. Lewis. Miss Cook will 
play Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantaisie.” 

Ze & 

At the Handel Musical Society’s concert in the Univer 
sity Congregational Church on Tuesday evening, January 
14, Mary Wood Chase’s artistic and brilliant interpreta- 
The gifted pianist was heard 
in an interesting Chopin group, consisting of four Pre- 


tions were a notable feature 


ludes, op. 28; Impromptu, op. 36, and Ballade, op. 23 
Later she contributed “Masquerade and Unmasking” and 
“The Juggleress,"” Moszkowski. In response to an encore 
she gave Sinding’s “Song Without Words.” 

The event was under the capable direction of Charles A 
Knorr, who sang several solos. Joseph Gillespie played the 
opening organ number, “Morceau Symphonique,” Guil- 


mant 
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The Daily Journal of Freeport, Ill., made the following 
comment upon the recital recently given by Theodore 
Spiering and Maurice Aronson, under the auspices of the 
Freeport Piano Students’ Club: 

Mr. Spiering is certainly a master of the violin, and as the sweet 
strains of music filled the hall one was led to believe that the violin 
is the only instrument that can make music, but this opinion had 
to be revised as soon as Mr. Aronson’s deft fingers touched the 
keys of the piano. One may pour out one’s soul in violin music, 
ut the act can be repeated on the piano under a master hand, and 


each artist proved a master of his instrument last evening 





Dr. F, Ziegfeld has gone to Europe, where he will divide 
his time between resting and looking after the interests of 





“Miss Mabelle Crawford, of Chicago, rendered the con- 
tralto solos in a manner which won the hearts of her hear 
ers,” says a recent issue of the St. Paul (Minn.) Journal 
“Her work was finished and delightful from the beginning, 
and in the aria ‘He Shall Feed His Flock’ reached the 
height of expression, which had not been anticipated. A 
more exquisite and tender rendition of this number has 
seldom been heard.” 

The following is from the Knox College Journal, Gales 
burg, Ill.: “Miss Crawford’s first solo in the oratorio put 
her audience at once in sympathy with her. That her later 
work was marked by emotional power was evident in the 
hush prevailing. A rich voice, under perfect control, an 
exquisite power of pathos and forgetfulness of self in her 
high calling—these qualities made Miss Crawford’s work 
most satisfactory. She is being warmly praised.” 
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Among the many enthusiastic estimates which Mary 
Wood Chase’s playing has recently inspired are the fol 
lowing: 

The Woman’s Music Club enjoyed a rare treat yesterday after 
noon in hearing Miss Mary Wood Chase, a distinguished concert 
pianist of Chicago. Miss Chase had the serious disadvantage of 
being heard on a freezing afternoon by a frozen audience in a very 
cold hall and on a cold pian and yet there were vigor and mental 
strength enough in her to hold her hearers entranced and win 
hearty approval and applause. In the course of her performance she 
gave convincing proofs of the finished musician and scholarly artist 
Her technic is superb and her tone is of remarkable power and 
unusual quality. 


The program was thoroughly artistic and of classical ch 


aracter 
In Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a set of twenty-one miniatures, she 
demonstrated great imagination and intelligence. In the Chopin 
group she showed herself to be in deepest sympathy with the com 
poser. Miss Chase’s program contained several modern works cal 
culated to illustrate the highest development of piano playing in the 
direction of beauty and sentiment. Her descriptive talks added 
much to the enjoyment of her music.—Bowling Green Democrat, 


Bowling Green, Ky. 





Miss Mary Wood Chase, of Chicago, received a pleasant welcome 
Tuesday evening at Hamilton College, and her recital was a treat 
of beautiful and artistic music, seldom heard in Lexington. She 
came for the benefit and as the guest of the music class of Hamilton 
College, who kindly gave outside friends the privilege of hearing 
her, and the chapel was well filled with an audience delighted with 
the music and very responsive to the beauty of it all 

Miss Chase is very attractive personally, and studied for several 
years in Berlin, being there at the same time Miss McGarvey was 
tudying in that city. 

Besides the recital, Miss Chase gave a talk on the subject of the 
composer, Schumann, which was very instructive and entertaining 
In her piano playing Miss Chase has a wonderful power of inter 
pretation, fine technic and skillful touct Her selections were wisely 
made and the hearers quite uplifted with the artistic performance 


After the program was finished all 


present were invited into the 

parlors of the college, where a social reception was held in honor 

of the distinguished musician.—Lexington Leader, December 18 
Miss Chase is teaching a large and flourishing class of 


pupils at her spacious studio in the Fine Arts Building 
Mrs. Recrna Wartson’s Soncs 


Mrs. Regina Watson’s songs are winning high praise 


Among those which are being heard in public this season 
“La Lune Blanche,” 
“Cupid’s Blunder” and “Explanation.” Two of Mrs. Wat 
son’s songs will be sung by George Hamlin at his recitals 


may be mentioned “Retrospection,’ 


this season 
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Soloists at the third of the third series of Summy ballad 
concerts at the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the 
afternoon of January 23, were well-known musicians, in 
cluding Bertha M. Kaderly, soprano; Maude Fenlon Boll 
man, soprano; William A. Willett, baritone, and Walter 
Spry, pianist. Nellie Skelton DePue played the accompani 
ments 

Composers represented in the long program were Clara 
K. Rogers, Clara S. Sturtevant, Rose M. Eversole, Liszt 


nme F VANS vox KLENNEK 


, School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Oaly Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 





RESUMES TEACHING AT NEW RESIDENCE-STUDIO, 
230 WEST S2d STREET, 


SEPTEMBER is. 





VAN YORX 





Tenor. 


Under 
Management of 
ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 
6 East [7th St., 
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Walter Spry, W. C. E. Seeboeck, Grieg, Margaret R. 
Lang, Horace Ellis, Joseph Gahm, Chas. Willeby, C. Milli- 
gan Fox, F. S. Hastings, Clayton Johns, A. W. Kortheuer, 
J. A. Carpenter, Clayton Thomas, C. Moderati and Arne 
Oldberg. 

C. Milligan Fox’s arrangement of “Kelly’s Cat,” sung by 
Wiiliam A. Willett, was encored. 

Tuirp CONCERT BY THE SPIERING QUARTET. 

Glazounow’s Quartet in A minor, op. 64, was the Spier- 
ing Quartet’s first contribution at its concert in the Music 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Tuesday evening, January 21. 

The work was magnificently played, and, on the whole, 
made a very favorable impression. At this event it was 
heard for the first time. 

Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile, from Quartet in 
D major, op. 11, was then given. It was refined, artistic, 
appealing. Mr. Spiering displayed much wisdom in plac- 
ing this number between two of much heavier character. 

Brahms’ Quintet in F minor formed the third sec- 
tion of the program. To quote the words of an enthusi- 
astic local critic, who has favored THE Musicat CourIER 
with his estimate of the program’s various features: 

“In the very brilliant Quartet by Glazounow the four 
artists were afforded an opportunity to present their mu- 
sicianship to the public in a really complex work, and to 
indulge in some effective virtuosity by the way. Espe- 
cially was the latter apparent in the movement marked 
‘Vivace.’ 

“And what a magnificent climax to a season’s work was 
that found in the Brahms Quintet! Truly, it was as a 
breath of heaven, so serene, so noble and so satisfying! 

“As to Mr. Bohlmann, the pianist, his tone is unusually 
mellow, and he knows the submission necessary for a per- 
fect ensemble with strings..” 
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The following item of news will be read with interest in 
the East as well as the West: 

“On Saturday afternoon, January 11, Theodore Spiering 
conducted the Castle Square Company’s production of the 
operas ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘I Pagliacci’ without an 
opportunity for any rehearsal whatever. So far from 
things falling to pieces under such a hazardous condition, 
the ‘Cavalleria’ went without a hitch, and Mr. Spiering ac- 
tually secured a spirited performance of the ‘Pagliacci.’ 
It was an opportunity of a lifetime to distinguish himself 
under high pressure and Mr. Spiering did this with some- 
thing to spare. 

“The incident was occasioned by the sudden illness of 
Signor Morreale, the regular conductor.” 
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Two carloads of costumes and scenery for George Ade’s 
Philippine opera, which will be heard here in March, have 
rrived at the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, from 
New York, where they were completed under the super- 
vision of Mr. Ade in the Castle Square studios. 
JANUARY 25, 1902 
Amy Murray SINGS FOR THE ForTNIGHTLY CLUB. 

On Thursday afternoon, January 23, Amy Murray, the 
gifted Scottish-American interpreter, gave an interesting 
and very artistic program before the Fortnightly Club, in 
the Fine Arts Building. So emphatic was Miss Murray’s 
success that several additional Western engagements were 
the immediate result 


KUBELIK’s TRIUMPHS IN CHICAGO. 


Kubelik, the young violinist, has taken Chicago by storm. 

At his recital last Saturday afternoon, January 18, he 
was greeted by a tremendous audience at the Auditorium. 

And to-day, at a third recital there, his triumphs have 
been repeated. 


Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, 'Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


GLENN 
.. HALL 


TENOR. 





Addresr: 


CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Building, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago. 








A fourth Kubelik recital is announced to take place at 
the Auditorium next Saturday. 

Yesterday the local manager, F. Wight Neumann, es- 
timated that the receipts at to-day’s concert would amount 
to over $7,000. And he stated further that never in the 
world’s history had any artist been greeted by three con- 
secutive audiences in one city, as great as those audiences 
which have assembled on Kubelik’s behalf in Chicago. 

May HamILTon. 


The Spiering Quartet. 


HE Spiering Quartet has successfully completed its 
ninth regular series of concerts in Chicago. An 
increased amount of appreciation has been dsiplayed by 
concertgoers, who, throughout past seasons, have watched 
this organization rise higher and higher in artistic attain- 
ment. The ensemble in the very carefully prepared pro- 
grams is now exquisite. Theodore Spiering is a remark- 
ably gifted leader. 

The last concert given by the Spiering Quartet oc- 
curred on January 21, when Theodore Bohlmann, of Cin- 
cinnati, assisted in the Brahms Quintet in F minor. A 
full account of this event will be found in THe MusicaL 
CourteEr’s Chicago columns. 

A summary of works presented at the Spiering Quar- 
tet’s Chicago concerts this season will be of special in- 
terest: 


Quartets— 
© MMO. coceccccccrcccecscsvcvcccsoscccccccsevcccvesecceseose Mozart 
E flat major (first time)... 
A major, op. 18, NO. §.....cccccccscccccccccvccseccceees 
 - 2 eg. Seperrerrrrrrrrrerrrrer rrr. 
Walzer, G major, op. 73 (first time).............. 
Andante Cantabile, from D major, op. 







Quintet, F minor, op. 34, for piano and strings..............+. Brahms 
Plano and "cello, Somata, Op. 96....c.cccccccscccccccccccccccccsooes Grieg 
Piano and violin, Rondo Brillante, op. 70.........-.s+e++eeee+ Schubert 
DRE GOs ge ckvesesvccctsrecosessencd Schumann, Grieg, Spiering 
NE TR rise cadens tinncatadtdaceratcs iwenesnecdssssuee 


Assisting artists were Bertha M. Kaderly, Sidney Biden. 
W. C. E. Seeboeck, Walter Spry, Theodore Bohlmann 
and Mrs. Frank Hoffmann. 








A Few or MApDAME TorPADIE-BJORKSTEN’S ‘TEACHER- 
Pupits.—Among the pupils of Madame Bjérksten who are 
now carrying on most successfully the work planned along 
the lines suggested in her instruction are Miss Nannie 
Trowbridge, Miss Edith Mason and Miss Josephine Au- 
motle. 

Miss Trowbridge has taught for more than three years 
in Miss Dana’s School, in Morristown, N. J., and has also 
a large class of private pupils in the same city. 

Miss Edith Mason has a class numbering thirty-five stu- 
dents in Arkadelphia Methodist College, Ark., while Miss 
Aumotle’s professional work is carried on in Springfield, 
Mo., where she is instructing a large and increasing class. 

The successful results of these teachers are due to 
Madame Bjorksten’s analytical training, and on the prin- 
ciples based on her method of breathing and vocal control. 





An Atves Pupm.—Mrs. Magdalene Perry MacBride, a 
talented pupil of Mrs. Carl Alves, was heard at a recital 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria last Friday evening. She has 
a good stage presence and a voice of fine quality, which she 
handles well, She sings her mezza-voce passages especially 
well, and it is then that her voice is at its best. She sang 
the following songs with taste and feeling: 


Hadden-Alexander Pupils’ Recitals. 


NOTHER of the regular monthly pupils’ recitals, for 
students only, occurred at Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s 
handsome studios last week, with this program: 


SL. GF MN ebiccknteccaktnrddewnibesesseaveeceneos snecees Mozart 
Mrs. Hugh Grosvenor Curran. 
BEE eneddcncdsscncdepditndacaicddbbsorsbabebeccssciestoosnseeess Heller 
Miss Lesley Ackerman. 
icc tgtvisccbnases+deunbbinintatcenistesiendioeeds Lichner 
Mrs. J. P. Cobb. 
BD FR Dic ncvecececnsedipesccdatnoscctbscccooccccecss MacDowell 
Mrs. John d’Auby Higgins. 

Robin vanveues<ceudepcossteadeerevewetesesvesed Spindler 
ae titel alat i edeeeeensdbmeasesibatakosennnen Schitt 
Miss Josephine Graub. 

DU instance cncctannecersatéctebunonse+dtannccsoaceusenes Heller 
GID Savecnccnancectissctnctceséscssnéoteeccsseteagenset Glick-Brahms 
Miss Marie Scheper. 

I Se te I incre cca cttencedsnsseeedeesenecevsesves Mozart 


Misses Agnes and Marie Scheper. 


Sallet Mignon 
St [nisin diaatends Hidsncel ses eiadale pedeeteeeresesetsenentenen 
Le Printemps. 


ND Be iicccntascnintassensetseteaniabiadiocieece 


Fh Me nawintiedoestexeseedves 
BRINE ERE ee RPE US SE EERE. So SIA Rae Se aD Pe ke 





SED . Se icicv ics sanntinenscbndieleipeeddectiune sesséuenéed Lange 
Miss Elsa Rosenfeld. 

SE, DE icasccssuedchendsiameetagnddsseusinceses .. MacDowell 
Miss Molly Palmer. 

Te Te Ge Pas bce occ ccbdnnccstcccducdesinwes Haydn 
FD Fe ee iraktebanisnnstetteentninsacddbasksibenecerinseesed Wachs 
Miss Lula Walton. 

Be FI Fe iccttirivecsecescvsdedberiveseccusccsecisbesevesqnne Ravina 
Earle Scott. 

Dance of the Gnomes..... ae Le ecu - .... Grieg’ 
SI, cutbdcuniebevsdecnsececsssaawke inmebetmaevnide ... Schiitt 
lt NG acionicdb che denbisbbas kbdedaabaeneeseedinaabs . Schytte 
Frihlingsrauschen SE ee ee Oe eee . Sinding 
Miss Edna Gerry. 
EEE a OR TT 
Miss Marie Scheper. 
nie. Gar BOE BE, a ccicicce voce cusecsvnvecvcsees -Hummel 
gap NEY Raa AS RPE et OR et SN Rachmaninoff 


Miss Cora Guild. 

Where so many participated, all doing well, it is hard to 
particularize ; however, we will do so in several cases, men- 
tioning the others at a future recital. 

Mesdames Hugh Grosvenor Curran, of Denver, Col.; J. 
P. Cobb, John D’Auby Higgins and Nicholas J. Cosgrove, 
all contributed especially well played numbers; despite 
home duties, these married ladies are earnest and careful 
students. 

Miss Josephine Grant, a graduate of Miss Middleberger’s 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, and a student at the Chase Art 
School, played with extreme delicacy of touch and beau- 
tiful taste. Miss Marie Scheper, of South Carolina, and 
her sister Agnes, the latter a violinist (pupil of Miss 
Allen, the violin teacher at the Powers-Alexander studios), 
are both a credit to the South; they have pronounced tal- 
ent, Miss Marie having studied seriously for four years at 
the well-known school at Spartanburg. Another Southern 
lady is Miss Lulu Walton, of Augusta, Ga., who plays with 
much refinement and delicacy. Miss Frances Perley, a 
Raif (Berlin) pupil, who has taught at Waverley, N. Y., 
is taking some finishing lessons, and played very well, in- 
deed. Miss Molly Palmer is a graduate of the Elmira 
Female College, also taking finishing lessons, a musical 
nature and intelligent student combined. Miss Cora 
Guild’s playing of the Hummel piece for left hand alone 
was remarkable. 

A feature of the recital was the playing of some of the 
pupils of those who themselves played, those represented 
in this way being Misses Perley, Gerry, Guild, Drew and 








INE 55. ca ccdaccavsroctaccerterpesiventebeseriveneces Richard Strauss 
WIN avin cvcvdcnsencscvccnsccsvecesecovcsssceddecsversesucs Schumann Palmer. 
Im Herbst...... aiienbengiesbsientennenetiekoosrrstisoettaeam +R. Franz The next regular fortnightly recital, by the advanced stu 
bd —, ng MUI, ScvivceraccensOcusestaredeesenasia mae er dents only, to which outsiders are bidden, occurs Feb 
e Oo nO) fe Pree rrrrrrrrererrrre re rrrrrr rere ee eee eas s) - % " 
GaN NN TAI sass onda s ds cdodcccescodsciesacsereianeea MacDowell ‘ary 1, when some interesting music, well played, may be 
EID ice cccdcetccsnysessecsseuvatnacssnneussuceussteneseteuns Hanscom expected. 
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SOUSA’S BAND. 


OUSA’S BAND last Sunday night attracted an audi- 
ence that overflowed the Herald Square Theatre 
The weather, which was dismal, did not act as a deterrent 
to the “March King’s” admirers, who were exceedingly 
enthusiastic, showing in an unmistakable way their keen 
enjoyment of the music. And the audience was made up 
largely of habitual concertgoers, who know how to appre- 
ciate just such a program as was presented on this occa- 
sion. The demonstration was proof conclusive that 
Sousa’s popularity, instead of waning, is ever increasing. 
New York audiences are proverbially impatient and res- 
tive. It was a tribute to Mr. Sousa and his men Sunday 
night that the entire audience remained from the begin- 
ning to the end of the concert, and even after the con- 
cluding number was played insisted upon another piece, 
which was given. Such an incident as this rarely happens 
at orchestral or band concerts. 

It was indeed a “red letter” night for Sousa and his 
men. They were on their mettle, so to speak, and gave a 
concert which seldom has been equaled. It is doubtful if 
the band ever played better, and it is questionable if it 
ever aroused more genuine enthusiasm. 

This being the last of the series of concerts before the 
band’s departure on its long tour, Mr. Sousa arranged an 
exceptionally strong and varied program, one which con- 
tained several novelties. 

The program follows: 


Overture, A Roman Carnival........ ete ee .. Berlioz 
Trombone solo, Love’s Enchantment (new).............+ Pryor 
Arthur W. Pryor 
ee eee eee 
Soprano solo, Love in Springtime........... pcncventasteoel Ardit: 
Miss Maud Reese-Davies 
Grand Scene and Ensemble, Andrea Chenier ..Giordano 
Witches’ Dance from In Fairyland (new) ....Cowen 

Caprice, On Tiptoe (new)........... - 
March, The Invincible Eagle .Sousa 


Violin solo, Introduction and Rondo Capriccios Saint-Saéns 
Miss Dorothy Hoyle 

Theme, Variations and Carnival Time, from Scenes in Naples. Massenet 

The overture with which the concert opened is a bril- 
liant work, written for orchestra by the great tone colorist 
Berlioz. It is a later creation than his opera, “Benvenuto 
Cellini,”’ into which it has been incorporated, and has been 
made to serve as an entr’acte at recent performances of 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” to which it may be said to owe its 
origin, from the fact that the themes of the Allegro are 
identical with those of the Saltarello in the carnival scene 
at the end of the second act of the opera. The orchestra- 
tion is in the most florid style, and the way it has been 
arranged for band ‘excites wonder. But the manner in 
which it was performed elicited still more amazement. The 
entire resources of the band were brought into requisition 
The woodwind instruments are required to do the work 
of the strings, the clarinets being substituted for the vio 
lins. It is doubtful if any brass band in the world has a 
more efficient woodwind choir than Sousa’s Band. The 
bravura passages were taken with all the speed intended 
by the composer. The runs were made by the clarinets 
and flutes as clearly and fluently as if they had been played 
by violins. The effects produced were remarkable. In 
such a work as this Sousa’s Band discloses its strength, 
its unique qualities, and shows its ability to cope with a 
heavily scored orchestral work bristling with difficulties. 
In the “Sylvia” Suite, by Delibes, equally surprising work 
was done. Some clever devices were employed to get the 
effect of muted strings, the results being very successful. 
Another orchestral composition of depth and beauty, with 


which few brass bands could successfully cope, was Grand 
Scene and Ensemble from Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.’ 
In the performance of these works Sousa’s Band seems 
to have exhausted the possibilities of a brass band. It 
doubtful if any higher point can be reached. 

It goes without the saying that the regular program was 
supplemented by a liberal allowance of encores, most of 
which were Sousa’s own compositions, his inimitable 
marches, the infinite popularity of which neither age nor 
frequent repetition can pale. 

The soloists were Maud Reese-Davies, soprano; Dorothy 
Hoyle, violinist, and Arthur W. Pryor, trombone player, 
whose efforts were appreciated. 

In the afternoon a large audience greeted Sousa at the 
new Star Theatre. 
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Wienzkowska Pupils’ Recital 


HE advanced pupils of Madame de Wienzkowska gave 
another recital in her studios in Carnegie Hall on 
Monday afternoon, and an appreciative audience listened 
to an attractive program, presented as only the pupils of 
this successful teacher know how. Madame Wienzkowska’s 
system of public recitals is a commendable one, in that the 
pupils become accustomed to facing audiences as their abil- 
ity develops, and the majority of them, of course, are work- 


ing for a professional career. Here is the program: 


Technical Illustrations * : ppenecetenetedeseaneneveteedeoees 
Miss E. Sheldon, Ida Mampel, Mrs. J. A. Parker. 

Menuet, B minor bogennedaseqsesees . Schubert 
Miss L. J. Levin. 

ee. Te Ge. noc 0sse ohbnckenaeenvevmesaneedsessees Chopin 

BIGIED ccvveccscces ‘ . _ Schitt 
Mrs. Guy Robinson 

Intermezzo, C sharp.. Se Rachmaninoff 

Mr. Carter 

Song Without Words............+0--0e+eees .. Mendelssohn 

Pas des Esharpes .. Chaminade 

Gavotte, D minor. ..........2.-cceccccessecceccesoccecccscescccesens Bach 


Edna Mampel 
Sonate (first part), C minor........ 
Intermezzo bp ehewnbosetedbonseseeodesesoesored 
Miss E. Sheldon 

..Gluck-Sgambati 
Chopin 
jenneda Verdi-Liszt 


Mélodie poses 
Etude, Butterfly 
Rigoletto Fantaisie 


Ida Mampel. 


Consolation nacniaadlin Leschetizky 

Scherzo, from Sonate, C major.. . Beethoven 

Ten des Indes. soceccoees peuvesevesoveseses Leschetizky 
Mrs, T. A. Parker 

Nocturne, C minor “ Chopin 

Spinning Song........ Mendelssohn 


Hark, Hark, the Lark .. Schubert-Liszt 


Mrs. de Saint-Seigne Benjamin 


E.ecta Girrorp.—Miss Electa Gifford, the talented young 
soprano, sang last Monday morning at the Bagby musicale 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. In the evening Miss Gifford left 
New York to fill a number of important engagements in 
the West. She will sing with the Thomas Orchestra in 
Chicago, with the Choral Symphony Society in St. Louis, 
and give a song recital at Flint, Mich. On her way back 
East Miss Gifford wil! fill a return engagement in Scran- 
ton, Pa., where she sang recently with the Paur Symphony 
Orchestra. 





THeoporeE THomMAS’ DAUGHTER A Bripve.—Miss Marian 
Thomas, a daughter of Theodore Thomas, the orchestral 
conductor, was married in Chicago last Monday to Gale 
H. Carter, of New York. Owing to the recent death of the 
bride’s brother, the wedding was a quiet one. The cere 
mony was performed at the Thomas residence, 43 Bellevue 
place. 
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Woman’s 
usual artistic manner, and was obliged to respond to sev 
eral encores. 


American Institute of Applied Music. 


N informal recital by the students of the 
A Institute of Music held 
evening, January 24. 
creditably given: 
Piano soli- 


Applied on Frida 


was 


The following program was mos 





American 


y 


t 
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Harp Sounds.. «Ma 
Huntsman’s Chorus..... Bet 
Gertrude Cheever 
Violin solo, Andante....... G k 
Henry Holdtman 
Piano s Humoresque.. Grieg 
Sally Barr Perry. 
Song, "Twas April ; 7 Ney 
Adele Essertier. 
Piano solo, Song Without Words, No. 45 Mende 
Ada M. Valentine 
Songs 
Loch Lomond... ° (Scotcl 
My Love's an Arbutus Stanford 
Hulda Stumpf 
Piano soli— 
To a Water Lily.. MacDowel 
EOUUS sconccnaveses Bac} 
May Newcomb Hanford 
Chorus, The Sands o’ Dee Macfarretr 
‘ Metropolitan Chorus 
Piano solo, Love Dream ; Liszt 
Charlotte Ethel Peckham, 
Violin solo, Le Cygne.... Saint-Saéns 
Manghild Lindstedt 
Piano soli— 
Clair de Lune...... Mac Dowe 
Fantaisie in C minor Bact 
Elizabeth Rowe Fist 
Songs— 
Orchard Lullaby. Denza 
Song of Flowers... = Lane 
Daisy Brown. 
Piano soli— 
Two Album Leaves.. Schumann 
Barcarolle a MacDowell 
Della Ferous Lyon 
Song, Calm as the Night.... asenes Bohn 
Ernest Theodore Martin 
Piano soli— 
Improvisation Mac Dowe 
Traumeswirren Schumann 
Agnes Grace Rowe 
Chorus 
Sweet and Low.. Barnby 
Bridal Chorus , : Cowen 
Metropolitan Chorus 
The Metropolitan Chorus sang for the first time since 
its formation in the autumn, and the leader, Thomas Eg- 
bert Perkins, deserves great praise for the excellent re 
sults which he has achieved in so short a time 
Mr. Hornsiow’s Success.—The Theatre for February 


the 


o! 


contains, as usual, many fine pictures of scenes from 
current plays and portraits of the 
the hour, together with much interesting matter on dra 
matic and musical This new 
been remarkably successful in a field distinctly its own, is 
edited by Arthur Hornblow, who for 
for several years was connected with the editorial staff of 


the New York Herald. Mr 


as the first translator in this country 


actors and musicians 


topics. monthly, which has 


several years was 
Hornblow is also well known 


in literary circles 


of Gabriele D’Annunzio and Maxim Gorki 


GerarD-THters.—Albert Gerard-Thiers, the voice spe 


cialist, has removed his studios from 649 Lexington avenuc 
at 629 and 630 Carnegie Hall 


the 
his 


On Saturday last Mr. Thiers was entertained by 
Club. He 


Press sang several songs in 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 








VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
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Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1158. 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 
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HAMBOURG 
and over 500 
prominent musicians 
unequivocally indorse it as 

“THE BEST OF ALL.” 

If you cannot call, write for Booklet H 


56 Regent Street, London, W. 


An instrument by means of which 
anyone can play any piano- 
No clumsy 

cabinet, 
Nopneumatics, 
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IBYL SANDERSON writes the Paris Herald 
that her engagement to Count Somebody or 
other is “off.” Now, who cares! 


W E told our readers that last Thursday morning 

newspapers would bring forth interesting re- 
marks on the subject of “Messaline.” They did. 
When “Izzy” de Lara reads them he will find much 
to ponder. 


F we inadvertently omitted the name of S. McL. 

Weller in our last week’s list of music critics of 

the New York daily press, we can only assure the 

critic of the Telegraph that he was among the miss- 

with the ‘“Raconteur” of THE MusICcAL 
CouRIER, who is music critic of the Sun. 


ing 


HE Evening Post in the course of a criticism 
made the following astonishing statement: 
“Strauss—Johann, not Richard, for Johann 
Strauss is in this matter the superior of Richard.” 
The “matter” referred to happened to be orches- 
tration. We protest, Mr. Finck. Johann Strauss 
was a master of his genre, and he scored charm- 
ingly for small orchestras. But to compare him to 
Richard Strauss—! 


HE Times last Sunday publishes the interesting 
news that all the music critics of New York 
received marked copies of Parisian newspapers con- 
taining unpleasant criticisms of Jean de Reszké’s 
Siegfried. So did THz Musicat Courter. Bui 
we were not surprised, for the Polish tenor has so 
many friends, professional and otherwise, here and 
in Paris, that the thing was bound to happen. Be- 
sides, unfavorable criticisms of Wagner do not 
count for much coming from such an enlightened 
musical centre as Paris! 





OHN PHILIP SOUSA must be looked upon 
as a great factor in the development of music 
in this country. He gives music to the masses in 
all parts of the United States, and people who can- 
not go to hear a symphony orchestra find a way to 
hear him. His great band is heard in 
large and small cities. Overflowing 
houses greet him everywhere. 

Sousa’s programs are so arranged that the higher 
class of music is interspersed with the popular 
works, and it naturally results in forcing upon the 
general public compositions which they otherwise 
never would become acquainted with. 

Sousa is doing a wonderful amount of good, and 
must be appreciated for it by every musical student 
in the land. 

The program which he presented here last Sun- 
day evening, and which is referred to in another 
column, was admirably selected. Not a person left 
the concert until the end. Nowhere, not even in 
Europe, can one meet with better popular concerts 
than those given by John Philip Sousa. 


SOUSA, 





HE cables of Sunday’s Herald sent us a batch 
of musical news. A M. Holbquerac, a Pa- 
risian pianist, was horrified on reaching his home 
to find that his maniac wife had cut off her child’s 
This is an awful warning to pianists. Per- 
haps the unhappy woman, 
driven mad by piano prac- 
tice, had resolved that her little daughter should 
not follow the example of the father and torture 
other people! 
Then the death of Pére Lafoire, the “Louvre 
fiddler,” was announced. He “died, almost a cen- 
tenarian, beside his Stradivarius. During the reign 


hand. 


CABLE NEWS, 


of Louis Phillippe, Lafoire used his fiddle as an 
accompaniment to the sweepers and polishers who 
cleaned the palace floors every Monday. On his ac- 
cession Napoieon III. put a stop to this custom, as 
the Emperor considered it superfluous.” 

How did a man in the “fiddler’s” position get 
enough money together to buy a Stradivarius vio- 
lin? The other news is more interesting. 

“M. Carré may lose his star of the Opéra Co- 
mique. 

“Mile. Delna is suing him for the payment of 

200 arrears of salary, or a forfeit of $12,000 for 
breach of contract. 

“Mlle. Delna’s contract gives her $1,200 a month 
for ten performances. Last year she was absent 
five days on leave, to sing at Bordeaux. M. Carré 
made a deduction, which Mlle. Delna refuses to 
accept.” 

Perhaps New York will now have a chance to 
hear Delna, whose Carmen and Orfeo are classics 
in their way, despite the fact that her voice is no 
longer fresh. But impairment of the vocal organs 
ought not to be any bar to her engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

The last item of the cablegram is a stinger: 

“Mile. Cécile Sorel, a beauty of the Comédie 
Frangaise, when questioned on the respective ad- 
vantages of domesticity or art for women, respond- 
ed epigrammatically: “I prefer the stage to adul- 
tery.” 

We hope that the above is not the reason for the 
crowded condition of the lyric stage! 


[) S. MacCOLL, art critic of the London Satur- 

* day Review, pours out his admiration for 
Segantini and Mantegna in a convincing article 
printed recently in that weekly. In it he touches 
on the sense of metrical space as a basis for rhythm: 
“Tn all pictorial composi- 
tion rhythm is _ present 
more or less consciously, 
but in painting the met- 
rical beat is frequently not 
marked, only understood. Space metre as com- 
pared with music metre is more interesting as metre 
pure and simple, because capable of infinitely 
greater complexity. Music metre flows past us in 
one stream of Time, but space gives us series be- 
hind series, with the peculiarity that when appre- 
hended in perspective the bars in each series dimin- 
ish according to a regular law. * * * We can 
get this effect in music metre in a single series by 
accelerando or rallentando, but there is nothing in 
music corresponding to an accelerando of a second 
metre occurring at right angles to the first.” 

It is obvious that the writer belittles the possi- 
bilities of music metre and loses sight of the most 
important consideration of all: That music metre 
as it flows past us in the one stream of Time builds 
its own perspective, which is more accurate than it 
is possible for any painter to lay off on canvas, be 
his mathematical precision never so great. Here 
the natural law of distance is simply put in motion 
with the most natural of results. But another 
nuance is easily possible in music. Suppose the 
music metre has not passed us in the one stream of 
Time, but there have been several changes of tempo, 
then the perspective will be most intricate in sep- 
arate metre; but, however complex it be, the grada- 
tion of distance—time distance—will be accurate, 
must be so according to nature’s laws. Now in 
painting this is seldom the case, and it is at best a 
variable thing. 

Then D. S. M, mistakes when he contends that 
there is nothing in music corresponding to an ac- 
celerando of a second metre occurring at right 
angles to the first. The tempo rubato of almost 
any bar of ordinary music proves the fallacy of his 
statement; and is he aware that in music metre 
there is even a more subtle contrast possible—the 
rhythm of two against that of three? But these are 
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only the crude markings in music; the finer inner 
rhythms to which a sensitive ear is susceptible are 
practically without number in their many combina- 
tions, and too delicate to be outlined according to 
mathematical standards. And in so many instances 
is the rhythm not marked but understood—just as 
it occurs in painting. 

The very fact that music is not a static art would 
argue in favor of its complexity of rhythm. In 
orchestral music, where the number of players is 
practically unlimited, the possibilities for numerous 
rhythms and cross rhythms are apparent, and seem 
Let the 
ear but follow the criss-crossing of an orchestral 


to be much greater than those of painting. 


fugue—to name a common incident—and mark the 
various lines and their angles! Compared to this, 
and in this particular, painting stands a hidebound 
art. 

rhe fullest possibilities of rhythm in music have 
not yet been laid bare. Beethoven has done some 
wonderful things in this line by introducing obsti- 
nate curves and rhythms and insisting on them 
until the ear reconciles them with the other parts 
which are completely at variance. But though there 


be such a reconcil 





ation the angles are so acute that 
could stand the test of 


no art save a moving on 
this procedure. Richard Strauss, who has many 
interesting rhythmic things to tell us, is far less 


obstinate, but much more subtle, and relies upon 
the stirring intricacy of the finer inner rhythm. 

[he perceptive abilities of a sensitive ear have 
not been tested to the utmost by any means; each 
new composer who counts for anything at all dares 
modern ear has 
of 
rhythms which to our forefathers would have spelled 


further than the last one, and the 


learned to accept and explain complications 
noise. How far this can be carried remains to be 
proved; but the question of rhythm complexity is 
the future of 


sources seem as great as that of melodic combina- 


an important one in music—its re¢ 
tions. 

Music is purely artificial and its limits are set 
only by the imagination, while painting is imitative 


Chis 


in itself defines the possibilities of the two arts 


and is bound by very arbitrary natural laws. 


Walter Pater was right in making music the ideal 
standard of all the arts. 


the press of Breitkopi & Hartel comes 


fF ROM 


an interesting book by Hugo Goldschmidt, 
“Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Oper im 


17. Jahrhundert.” The work is divided into three 


general divisions: Che 


A STUDY OF 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


Roman Opera, 1600-1647; 
Buffe of the 

enteenth century, and the 
Orchestra during the same period. Then 
several hundred pages of musical examples, which 
are most valuable to the student who, for want of 
time, must find a | 


Opera sev- 


follow 


azy way of getting a general 
view of much of this subject. Studying old scores 
is tedious business, and so frequently yields little in 
return. 

Here the career of Roman Opera is carefully 
traced, beginning with Cavaliere’s “Rappresenta- 
zione di Anima et di Corpo,” and touching in its 
course Mazzocchi, Caccini, Gagliano, Landi, Rossi, 
Loreto. The more important works are described 
in detail of plot, scene, musical form, and ranged as 
development influences. 

Opera buffe is given less space, but described 
conscientiously, with numerous music illustrations. 

The Orchestra of that time is carefully rehearsed, 
its general treatment and its individual uses ana- 
lyzed. Of course, this ground has been trod before, 
but hardly in so practicable and yet so thorough a 
manner. It should prove a valuable book for stu- 
dents of music; also those who follow music for the 
love of it and realize the importance of this period 
in art history and its effect upon later composers. 


MUSICIANS AND THE PRINCE. 


William Mason, 
of 


In the fact that only one musician, Dr 


has been appointed by Mayor Low to the Committes 


Eighty which is to greet Prince Henry of Prussia, J 
Francis Cooke, member of the Advisory Board, Depart 
ment of Music, of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, sees a slight upon his art 

Mr. Cooke has addressed a letter of protest to Mr. Low, 
in the course of which he says that it seems strange that 
the one art of all others by which Americans are most 
closely connected, both sentimentally and commercially 


with Germany, should be represented by but one of its fol 
lowers. Native born musicians, he says, in great numbers 
works 


their 


spend years in studying in Germany, and the 


some are better known in the fatherland than in ow! 


country 


“The time is ripe,” Mr. Cooke concludes, “for the public 
to realize its neglect in failing to properly appreciate the 
true value of American musicianship. If American mu 
sicians desire to advance the cause musi their native 
land they must couple aggressiveness w ndustry.” 

1 


HAT is right, Mr. Cook 
for the New York Times to publish this item 


: and it is the thing to 


and it may be proper for this paper to reprint it, and 


vided it first apologizes for doing so, because it may 


appear in the light of prejudice for us to reiterate 
what Mr. Cooke learned from and repeated from 
the past files of THe Musica Courier. But no 


matter what may be the source of his inspiration 


whether it be from a special providential source, or 
from a patriotic motive, or a personal theory, or an 
artistic American appetite—Mr. Cooke is right in 


writing to Mr. Low; but he is wrong in 


[he American musician has no reason for de 


manding any kind of recognition in America sim 
ply because he or she is an American, and that is 


The 


ever for American musicians, and will not pay to 


sufficient. \merican people have no use what 


hear their music, listen to their playing or their 


singing, and Mayor Low merely follows the uni- 
versal American plan, only, however, in a conserva- 
tive fashion, for otherwise he would have appointed 


the following musical people on the committee to 


receive our distinguished guest: 


Mr. Maurice Grau, born in Moravia, residing in 
Paris. 

Mr. Ernest Van Dyk, a Belgian, living in Vienna 
and Paris. 

Mr. Alvarez, a Spaniard, residing in Paris 

Mme. Sembrich, a Lithuanian, residing in Dres- 
den. 

Mme. Lehmann, a Turk, living in Berlin 


Mme. Calvé, a Phrygian, living in Provence or 


near the Pyrenees, France 
Mr. Bandwormoski, a Calmuck, residing § in 
Frankfort, and M. Flon, a Fleming, living in 


Flanders 
All these people spend lots of time in America 
making money which they spend at home, but our 


Americans—some of whom sing as well, are 
younger and use the English language—are not 
adapted for committee work. Money is required 


for the proper dress and for such fashionable requi 


he 


sites as are necessary to participate in the reception 
of a foreign prince, and our American musicians 
have no opportunity in America to make money for 
such outlays, because American fashions supports 
foreign musicians only; hence the committee we 
suggest. 

Mr. Cooke is right in calling attention to this, but 
What is the true 


How 


he is wrong in his suggestion, 
is it to be 
It 


like an article of merchandise resting under dust on 


value of American musicianship? 
estimated when there is no demand for it? is 
a shelf in a warehouse, with no one ever asking to 
look at it or test its quality, because the foreign de- 
to 
If it is seen, such a ridicu- 


mand has removed even as much as a desir 
examine into its merits. 
lously low offer is made that the proprietor caanot 
accept it for fear of injuring his business. 

The study of music in Germany by Americans 


has not accomplished much for our musicians here. 


What are they doing with the German cachet at- 





tached to their names \re they getting any roy 
alties on their songs? How can they get royal 
ties when the foreign singers coming over here in 
hordes every decade never—not one of them 
sing an American song, never even study English 
diction? Mr. MacDowell, Mr. Parker, Mr. Huss, 
Mr. Paine, Mr. Brockway, Mr. Bird—any American 
studying in Germany—may do himself proud, in 
Germany, but as soon as he comes home to ply his 
art he is paralyzed in his efforts by the apparentl 
designed public impulse to ignore him, fostered 
through the American fashion of supporting and 
patronizing the foreign singer and player. When 
the fashionable people of the upper region give 
usicales do they ever engage Americans No; 
but they pay $1,500, $1,000, $500 each for on 
evening to f reigners, ! because the fashionable 
set can differentiate or distinguish merit from char 
latanism, but simply because the performers are 


foreigners. 


Now then, just as long as this foreign fad con 


tinues to prevail our American musicianship can 
ave no value in the United States of America. It 
ay have and in some cases it has value in th 
United States of Germany and in the United King 
dom, but here, in our united and unique and uni- 
iteral country American musicianship is an un 
known quantity, as Mayor Low once again univer 
sally expresses it \nd furthermore, just as long 


thi fo. J 1 ] 
as this tad controis 


us no particular advancement 
. } @ | = 9 





progress can be made by our American musi 
cians, who are therefore not able to cope in the 
matter of general musical progress. Encourage 
ment is required as a stimulus to progress 
Chere is nothing to be done about this except to 
keep it before the I 1c W restless and resist 
less evidence; that is all at present. Every effort 
should be made to give tl Imperial German 
Prince a fitting welcome, and as German music rep 
est s I genes Ci nere e should be re 
I led of its ct ré what Americans are 
doing with and Germa tt what the 
German singing societies are doing with popula 
German choruses Chat is not the German music 
America is cultivating. The American people of 
musical ct students 1 admirers and wor 
shippers « sebastian Bach, of Beethoven, oi 
Brahins, of Schubert, of Schumann, of Richard th 
Wagner and Richard the Strauss. They sing these 
masters songs and ose of Fra il M art and 
ey sing the choruses of Ha‘ und Handel and 
[endelssoh1 lhat is the music we call German 
nusic and is the music our students dissect and 
operate upon in Germany and from which they ac 
quire their tendencies and by which they are in 
fluenced. 


[he 


opera by Americans, but that cannot be expected, 


German prince should hear an American 


because no American opera will be composed as 
long as the fact—that mere fact of its being of 
\merican origin—destroys its examination, much 


less its trial. American opera singers are also rar 


in America for the same reason. But if music is to 


be a function of the reception it should not be pop 


ular chorus 


German music sung in German by 
Germans, but German music of the highest type 


sung and played by Americans, and why? 

Because the prince should hear how Americans 
interpret the German lied, and because the prince 
should learn and hear and see what Germany has 


done in music here, not for Germany, but for Amer 
icans; for Germans it is supposed to have accom 
plished its mission anyway. 

lo make the true, the proper impression, in a 
musical sense, upon the prince is to illustrate to 


him the the character, the 


tendency of the 


nature, temperamental 


t¢ 


\merican singer, player and musi 


cian as he and she have received th pulse, the 


impression, and more than that—the impress—from 


the genius of German music; that is just and ex 
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actly what our German-American people should 
insist upon, for it must be a double source of pride 
to them, first in proving that German music has 
attained such an altitude here, and, secondly, that 
they are right in their choice of selecting their 
homes among a people capable of assimilating and 
absorbing the German art spirit as we have done. 

But to receive him with German clubhouse and 
popular choruses sung by Germans is to inculcate a 
false idea, for we are not cultivating that music at 
all, its culture being limited to a separate class of 
our burghers here, who hardly ever mingle with the 
American musical element, and who are amateurs 
and follow a dilettante taste in music only. 

The prince will therefore go home without ever 
having heard any music through the legitimate 
American musical channels, and this is due pri- 
marily to the foolish and dangerous American fad 
for foreign performers—chiefly opera singers who 
are hostile to any songs with an English text, and 
who never hear an American composition while 
they are residing here. It is altogether our own 
fault, and, as we are prevented from showing to the 
prince our own American musical capacity because 
of our own American stupidity, we must be thank- 
ful to our German friends for singing to him “Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” This will make him thirsty, and 
he can find at once some fine imported beer to 
slacken his feverish palate and to ask for more— 
beer. 

How strange, is it not, that as sailors, soldiers, 
mechanics, engineers, financiers, agriculturists, 
architects, electricians, inventors and in other pur- 
suits the American is so thoroughly accepted at 
home, and yet as a musician he is ostracized, except 
in minor offices! It is all due to the inane opera 
fad; and, worst of all, opera is not music. What 
shall we do to be saved? Let’s all join a German 
singing society. it will be the first place where 
\merican composers will receive their true recogni- 
tion. Mark what we predict. 


W* received the following letter from a gentle- 

man who signs himself M. Valencia, a beau- 
tiful euphonious and musical Spanish name. He 
says: 

I was a subscriber to THE MusicaLt Courter for years 
until your unkind and undignified language in regard to 
foreign singers so disgusted me that I decided never to 
have the paper in my house again. By chance I saw a 
opy of Tue MusicaL Courier to-day, and see you have 
not improved, but still slander those who are too high in 
their profession to care for either your criticisms or your 
advertising. Many others have given up THE Musica 
CourRIeR on that account, and it certainly does not pay. 

This is a very kind and considerate letter show- 
ing that the writer has an interest in the peculiar 
? success of this publication, 
SO DISSATISFIED. ? é 
and this is genuine altru- 
isin, and for that reason we wish to assure M. Val- 
encia that since the adoption of a policy that ex- 
plains and illustrates (in our own way to be sure) 
what the conditions and the relations of the foreign 
singers are to the American musical public, the cir- 
culation of this paper has quadrupled. For every 
subscriber that we have lost we have gained five 
others, and our news stand sales have octupled. 
making the paper like the octopus which reaches 
out in all directions. 

[here is no possibility of pleasing everybody, 
which reminds us of a fable: A man and his son, 
a youth strong and healthy, were going to market 
with their ass, they having one ass between them 
Both of them sat on the strong anima! as it passed 
through the first village and they were jeered by 
everybody, the people crying—‘Look at those two 
brutes, both of them on that poor animal. Look 
at them!’ So, after passing through the village, 
the son jumped off, leaving the father only on the 
animal. As they passed through the next village 
the people began to jeer at them and to throw mis- 
siles at them. “Look at that old brute of a father 


who rides alone on the animal and makes his poor 
boy walk through the sand and over the crooked 
path and heavy road.” After passing through that 
village the father got off and told his son to mount. 
As they passed through the next village the 
public again jeered them and threw stones, cab- 
bages and offal at them and cried out: “Look at 
that brute of a boy, he rides on the animal and per- 
mits his poor old father to walk.” And after pass- 
ing through the village the boy dismounted and 
neither of them would ride on the animal, and in 
passing through the next village everybody jeered 
and laughed at them and said: “Look at the two 
fools, they have a strong jackass there and neither 
of them rides on it.” 

And after they had passed through that village 
the father said to the son: “Now, do you see, my 
dear boy, how it is; no matter what you do you 
can never please them all.” 

No matter what may be the policy of THe Musi- 
CAL CouRIER, and no matter whether it has a pol- 
icy or not, and no matter what it may advance or 
what it may impede, it can never please all. There 
always will be some people who will make objec- 
tions and find reasons for discontinuing the paper, 
but as long as there are always four or five new 
subscribers for each one that discontinues, we must 
naturally feel that we are conducting the paper in 
accordance with the desires of the readers them 
selves or the subscribers would not increase. Cer- 
tainly, if our subscribers were constantly decreasing 
we would cease publication. We are, therefore, en- 
dorsed by public opinion and Mr. Valencia may 
disagree with us, and he is justified and entitled to 
do so from his point of view undoubtedly; but if 
he cannot accept the responsibility of publishing 
this paper he cannot have the authority that is 
necessary to fix its policy. We must run it our 
way. We are sorry, but we see no escape. Were 
we to run it the way everybody else who reads it 
wants it run, including Mr. Valencia, we would have 
just one more subscriber, and we are looking for 
this subscriber constantly, but our way, not Mr. 
Valencia’s way. Such is life when you run a musi- 
cal paper. 





At Paris the Society Humbert de Romano has come to 
grief. It was organized to give instruction in religious 
music, and was prepared in a splendid new concert hall 
to give some musical solemnities. Festivals for the works 
of Theodore Dubois and Bourgault-Ducoudray were an 
nounced; the “Pastoral of the Nativity,” by Hahn, text 
from an ancient mystery of the fifteenth century, was in 
preparation. Rehearsals had begun, scenery ordered, and 
then the president, Father Lavy, fell into disgrace with 
his superiors, and was sent to Constantinople, leaving the 
society in a most embarrassing condition. The ground 
and the building cost 2,000,000 francs, and of this sum 
only 600,000 francs have been paid. Father Lavy was the 
soul of the society, and his presence was regarded as a 
guaranty. Still he was not legally involved in its affairs. 
Four years ago the provincial of his order said to him: 
“Do what you like, but do not sign anything.” Father 
Lavy signed nothing, and the creditors are left in the 
cold. “Once more,” a French writer remarks, “the 
Church has got the better of the world.” 
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The début of Miss Bessie Abbott in “Romeo et Juliette” 
at the Paris Opéra was brilliant. This young lady was born 
in New York in 1879, and was brought to the notice of 
M. Gailhard by Jean de Reszké and Coquelin, who heard 
her sing on the steamer while crossing to Europe, and 
encouraged her in her ambition. 


Je & 

At Munich the nobles and ladies of Brabant in a late 
performance went on strike, because the oldest members 
of the chorus was dismissed. They told Herr Possart 
that they would not sing till he was restored. Possart, 
as the curtain was about to rise, had to comply. So 
“Lohengrin” took place after a delay of thirty minutes. 


J << 
Two deaths are announced for Vienna: Adolf Miiller, 
the composer, whose most popular work is “The Court 
Fool,” aged fifty-nine, and Caroline Millécker, widow of 
the composer, aged fifty-three. 



















A Royvat Dras: MESSALINE. 


re the Metropolitan Opera House last Wednes- 

day night Isadore de Lara’s nondescript mu- 
sic-drama, opera or melodrama named “Messaline” 
was produced, with this cast: 


I oot Si tts bean puna wnae oe POT eee 
RS Kila Sis cx Seneca Rnap ted been ensewe Marilly 
La Citharede. “pe ean hake aaatlan aeteae Van Cauteren 
(| EE mr 
RIE 5s cain s vesGs tue tsicaedeanes ...Helen Mapleson 
BOE Wek. whic sd ves Rie laes CAT SaRe ceed PaCatS Pee 
Myrtille.... 

inten... Brrr totter rseteseetcnnseneon senne Journet 
GES cca hacen Samaaers sen daeetabee Gilibert 
panne ere : pee as ee .....Declery 
I oso a slate mn po our vee e904 4046 Dufriche 
ee eee. 
i Oe is ion bcs aeons weeeiwed Giaccone 
lS i ig ae meatal kis ed ALM CORE Vanni 
a 
bh Te ee A Rr 
ER ie Aine ere SRD et, PEA oso ee OCOtti 

RIN G22). s Sass fb ahaa ad ws sa deenes owes Flon 


Isadore de Lara is said to have adopted this 
sonorous Disraeli-Byron-Bulwer name, his real 
one being Cohen—which in Hebrew is of still 
greater significance, though having in New York a 
familiar Weberfields connotation. In addition, de 
Lara is said to be an Irish Jew, and his native place 
set down as Dublin. This is a racial combination 
which ought to prove irresistible. It has in Lon- 
don and with the Princess of Monaco, who played 
the part of an artistic patron, an aristocratic mid- 
wife, to the de Lara muse. And so “Messaline”’ was 
brought into a sorrowful world of envious critics 
through her kind offices. 

The composer is a maker of dainty and languorous 
drawing room lyrics, his music being about as 
clever as Tosti’s and not so bad as that of a half 
dozen English acclimated harpers on the string 
sentimental. Robert Hichens has put de Lara into 
one of his satiric social studies; and altogether he 
seenis to be a popular sort of person. But he should 
not compose operas—at least, not yet. A pupil in 
theory at the Milan Conservatory under Mazzucato, 
de Lara seems not to have profited much by his 
studies. He makes poor, weak, idle, flabby music 
without individuality, originality—music betraying 
not the tiniest fibre of dramatic temperament. 

Ste €& 


In the entire score of “Messaline” there is not 
one stout tune. Even the vaunted love music is 
wishy-washy passion, the feeble desire of decadent 
folk, who symbolize their desire in slurring, cat- 
like chromatics and pant weakly in modish phrases 
It is the froth on top of the cambric tea—not the 
genuine wine of fierce passion that de Lara pours 
out for us. At no time does he keep abreast of the 
libretto, which has some point and literary distinc- 
tion, written by those two experienced Frenchmen, 
Armand Sylvestre—since deceased—and Eugene 
Morand; the latter collaborator of Marcel Schwob 
in the best French acting version of “Hamlet.” 

De Lara writes smoothly for the voice; this is his 
true métier. But he has nothing to say: his choppy 
themes and cadences are as cliché as the English of 
a schoolboy. In the work there are no big melo. 
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dies and little psychology; while his scoring—like 

his harmonies—is thin, hollow and noisy, all 

screeching strings and blaring brass. 

He has a pretty taste for lyrics—Tyndaris’ song 
at the beginning of the third act, “Pour l’amant qui 
va venir,” has charm—and occasionally he contrives 
atmosphere. The choruses for women are effective. 
But over the whole composition lies the smoky 
pall of mediocrity, and all the orchestral contortions 
of the composer avail not. 

Rude but critical musicians call such stuff “too 
ralooral.” It winds its weary vermicular lengths 
through sluggish seas of meaningless repetitions. 
Nothing is arrived at, nothing happens. It is re- 
markable as an exhibition of impotence. And it is 
supposed to depict the doings of one of the most 
magnificent and depraved women known tc his- 
tory. Heinrich Heine once wrote some stinging 
lines about the eunuchs of poetry that trill of pas- 
sion! 

= <= 

Had but de Lara the courage of some other com- 
posers—then he would have pilfered riotously. This 
he has not, unfortunately. He is an eclectic in the 
sense that Meyerbeer, Massenet, Wagner, Gounod, 
Reyer, Puccini, Bizet, Verdi—almost all the mod- 
erns—are to be found triturated through his score. 
But it is timid and fragmentary annexation withour 
flaring audacity. Forthright quotation would have 
been a virtue in his case. 

All said and done he has a subject to handle and 
one shudders to think what Bizet or Gounod or 
the early Massenet would have done with the char- 
acter of Messaline. Whatever feverish wickedness 
the librettists have endowed her with, the music of 
de Lara acts as an efficacious febrifuge. There is 
not in it a thrill as large as a man’s hand. Wicked, 
forsooth! Dangerously debauching! Tut-tut! 
This music is food for lullabies: children might 
cry for it and surpliced choristers could sing it with 
out fear of even mild contamination. 

Readers of Juvenal’s famous Sixth Satire begin- 
ning “Quid privata domus,” or of Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius and others need not be told of the titled 
nymphomaniac’s turpitude. In dear old Michel de 
Montaigne, who treated the woman in his accus 
tomed large and tolerant manner, may be found in 
the famous thirty-sixth chapter—‘Upon Some 
Verses of Virgil”—interesting references to Valeria 
Messalina. 
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The character of Messaline has the advantage o: 
disadvantage of having been a by-word through 
the ages; and the iibrettists had so much in their 
favor. Avoiding all the obvious opportunities foi 
historic pantomime—think of missing out Claudius 
and Agrippina—Sylvestre and Morand preferred to 
make public a private episode (granting that there 
was any private episode in her life) of a busy royal 
lady. ‘The story is their own invention. It recalls 
Carmen, for Messaline is a transposed Carmen, an 
Empress of the Roman stews. Little need to dwel! 
upon her life. If she were alive to-day her case 
would be pronounced “interesting” at clinics de 
voted to morbid pathology. And perhaps a sur- 
geon might save her soul. 

But in Imperial Rome, invested with what 
Nietzsche calls ‘the pathos of distance,” she has 
proved tempting to poets and satirists. Swinburne 
never touched her story, for had he not “Anactoria” 
and his Saphics—sharper themes? Yet his lines to 
“Aholibah”—‘‘whose ‘name was blown among 
strange seas grown old with soft adulteries”—fit 
Messaline. Flaubert’s summing up of Balkis, 
Queen of Sheba, “I am not a woman. I am a 
world,” also epitomizes the Roman. 

Se = 


The tale put before us in the opera concerns the 
relations of Messaline with two Numidian brothers 
—Narr’ Havas was also a Numidian in “Salammbo,” 
M. Morand!—who are loved by her. Through the 


usual theatric juggling one of them does not know 
until too late that Messaline is Empress of Rome— 
how could one suspect it, meeting her in tavern and 
lupanar?—nor are the brothers aware of their mu- 
tual passion for the slumming patrician. After 
incest, disaster and death. 

Four acts and five tableaux are used to detail 
Messaline’s affair with only two men—think how 
many months of play acting it would require to 
give any adequate idea of her life! Here the first 
act opens in the palace gardens; the second is a low 
drinking resort in the Suburra, which looks for all 
the world like a beer tunnel, and in which hangs 
prominent a slate on which the swaggering Romans 
had their drinks charged; the third begins in Mes- 
saline’s chamber, with Parsifallic flower girls; its 
second scene depicting the banks of the Tiber; the 
last act takes place in the imperial box at the circus. 
In this the brothers—Helion, a gladiator, the other 
Hares, a street singer—meet, and the strong man 
stabs his brother to death, then casts himself de- 
spairingly to the lions. 

In the previous act there is an attempted assas- 
sination of Hares, who is gagged and flung out of 
a window. On this the librettists must have gam- 
bled for dramatic effect, but at this performance 
the audience simply giggled, as though convinced 
that men could be thrown out of stage windows 
with impunity. The strongest episode is the love 
duo in the same act—after this all is really anti- 
climax; another telling scene is Messaline’s solo in 
the first act, wherein she deplores her life and ex- 
presses longings for a purer one. She, however, 
makes no effort to the contrary, but surrenders 
herself to the first handsome stranger who passes, 
be it the lyric Hares or Helion the brute. 

eS <= 

The makers of the book are to be commended 
for not presenting us with that most revolting of 
all spectacles on the boards, the Magdalen dissolved 
in tears, tired of vile days, and repenting with both 
feet in the grave. We get perennial doses of these, 
and they don’t die half fast enough. Messaline is 
often horrified, sorely beset, but the curtain falls on 
an unrepentant woman—as she probably was when 
Claudius put her to death A. D. 48 for openly mar- 
rying her lover, Silius, trying to place him on the 
throne during the absence of her legitimate man. 

Messaline quite fills each scene, Hares and Helion 
being sketches rather than complete portraits 
Reyer’s “Salammbo” is a miracle of invention, dra- 
matically, musically and scenically, when compared 
to ‘“Messaline.” In the latter there is little pretense 
at part writing, the counterpoint is childish, and the 
entire work recalls a big empty frame, far behind 
which disport a few mimes. 

Se = 

Calvé, who could corrupt the multiplication table 
and mightily stir the Sistine choir, was vital enough 
in a Carmen style. The music, written for Heglon, 
was too low for Caivé, and transposed lost what 
character it had originally. 

But luckily for de Lara Calvé puts her whole bru- 
nette soul into the role. She is a glittering pan- 
ther, a cruel, fascinating, remorseless woman, alter- 
nating between cajoling her bewitched victims and 
biting, scratching them in true feline fashion. She 
is sufficiently shameless in her impersonation; and 
her entire person—dark and disordered hair, inso- 
lent, passionate eyes, which are languid or else flash 
fire; slow, caressing, sinuous movements—gives 
the true Scarlet Woman of the Seven Hills. 

And her costuming emphasizes the character. It 
was viciously superb. She sang better than she has 
at any time this season—indeed, it was the first 
night her voice has had the old ring in it, some of 
the old charm. That Calvé was applauded to the 
echo goes without saying. She is always Calvé, 
the woman who can do no artistic wrong—accord- 
ing to the frantic “railbirds” who perch at the side 
and back of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


\lvarez as Helion sang with Taurine intensity 
He looked picturesquely brutal. Scotti was a sat- 
isfactory Hares and kept the character refreshing], 
free from Scarpia and his finger-crooking violence. 
Marilly essayed the small part of Tyndaris effect- 
ively, while Gilibert—whose music sounds an echo 
from ‘Tosca’”—was an artistic debauchee. The 
chorus entered with great glee into the bacchanalian 
fun of the second act, with its xylophonic dice 
throwers and almost attained a climax when Du- 
friche threw double six. The stage was badly man 
aged. Flon conducted, but not with “the grandeur 
that was Rome.” 


= <= 


to 


It would insult Wagner’s or Verdi’s memory 
compare their epic immorality with this hot-house 
tale, this magnified drawing room intrigue. New 
York, which has serenely endured “Zaza,” Olga 
Nethersole’s “Carmen” and “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” will not be led captive by a work wherein 
true virility and imagination are conspicuously 
absent. 

The proverbial needle in the haystack of allegory 
is not more remote than the alleged wickedness of 
de Lara’s Messaline. It would seem that London 
was morally and unnecessarily convulsed over the 
story. Mr. Redford, its dramatic censor, would 
have fallen asleep at Covent Garden—had he had 
the courage to venture there. 

On Wednesday night there were a large house 
and enthusiasm when Calvé sang her ornamental 
solo in act three—why so much “Parsifal” just here? 

but only scattering applause at the close of the 
previous act and Calvé and Alvarez would not re- 
spond to it. However, the duo of the next scene 
evoked warmth and these two artists were well re- 
ceived after the opera. But what a pity to waste 
so much energy on such mediocre music! 


= <= 


Last week George Hamlin gave a recital of 
Strauss songs. The program was exactly the 
same as it had been for his first recital last month, 
but conditions were much more favorable and the 
tenor was in infinitely better voice. It was nothing 
short of daring for Hamlin to repeat his last month’s 
experiment: at that time the public refused obsti- 
iately to hear a concert devoted entirely to Richard 
Strauss’ songs. And, to judge from the size of 
Wednesday’s audience, this self-same public has not 
entirely recovered from its silly superstition. Of 
course, he who pays may read, but if such gems of 
songs need have propaganda made for them, then 
art is hopelessly longer than life. 

What Strauss has done with the “form” of song 
cannot be gone into in short space, but it would at 
least be fair to state that, contrary to the general 
opinion, and this not alone among the uninitiated, 
Strauss has form, and an amazing lot of it to 
show. That he kicks over the traces of the con- 
ventional is only in keeping with his genius; but 
that in doing so he becomes amorphous does not 
follow at all. Strauss has form: it is Strauss’ own 
and in so many cases is invented to voice exactly 
what he has to say. This is, and must remain, the 
composer’s prerogative, unless all modern art be 
stifled by academicians. 

And melody! Strauss revels in it, and it is nearly 
all comprehensively beautiful in the ones chosen by 
Hamlin, for they represent the earlier Strauss, who 
had not yet dared to apotheosize the ugly if it essen 
tially served his purpose. And finally, there are 
those wonderful climaxes which the composer man 
ages with such startling skill. Why all these things, 
when crowded into a single short afternoon of 
music, should fail to interest the public—for they 
are the very qualities sought in even the banalest 
of music—is incomprehensible. 

To cull over the list for favorites would be simply 
to quarrel with one’s self; and it is no exaggeratio" 
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to assert that in this entire scheme of seventeen 
songs there is not one lacking in interest. 

But if any one of them be more remarkable than 
the rest this would seem to be the third of op. 27, 
“Morgen.” Here Strauss insists upon nothing at 
all: the song is practically without tonal climax; 
and yet there is atmosphere in it. The text has not 
been garbed with music, but has been absorbed by 
the setting until the individuality of the one merges 
inseparably into that of the other. This song is a 
well-nigh perfect example of art. 

Mr. Hamlin sang with a show of understanding 
which was admirable, and was so gracefully sub- 
missive, blending his personality into the character 
of the song, that the composer and not the singer 
was constantly in the foreground. Yet he rose to 
the occasion and delivered several telling climaxes. 
As an answer to the sincere demand for more he 
repeated some of the songs. A sympathetic and in- 
telligent accompaniment was played by Ulysse 
Buhler. 

ese <= 

Ernest Hutcheson played the piano part of 
George Chadwick’s E flat quintet at the Kneisel 
Quartet matinee in Mendelssohn Hall last week. 
For such a brilliant virtuoso his ensemble work was 
musical and modest—indeed, among the best we 
have heard this year. 

= = 

Mr. Finck has beat us all in discovering that an 
Italian composer, Pallavicini, wrote a ‘“Messaline” 
opera in 1680. 

Ss = 

The wickedest pun ever perpetrated was that on 
Isadore de Lara’s name by some Juvenal at Mo- 
naco. On the doors of a palace frequented by the 
shock-haired composer was written in sinister red 
chalk: 

“Ici dort de Lara!” 


Of course, Mrs. Campbell’s 
Nanki-Panki-Poo, has a tan bark. 
4 
How few pianists could do what Julia Rivé-King 
did at the concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra last 
week in Carnegie Hall—jump in at an hour’s no- 
tice and play with vigor and brilliancy Rubinstein’s 
D minor Concerto! Mrs. King, because of a fam- 
ily bereavement, has been in retirement for several 
seasons; but her fingers have not lost their cun- 
ning, her memory its accuracy. That she was nerv- 
ous at first was to be expected; that soon passed 
and the plump little artist made the wires vibrate 
nobly. She was much applauded. 


’ 
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Konepski-Davis RecitaL.—A violin recital was given by 
Charles Konedski-Davis at Hecker’s, 172 Fifth avenue, last 
night, assisted by Mrs, Oliva Sanger Hall and Mme. Ida 
Talbot-Albert. Mr. Davis is a London graduate, where he 
appeared at the age of nine, with Madame Patti, and later 
with Sims Reeves. The program contained, among other 
“Allegro Brilliant,’ Ten Have, and Seventh Con- 
certo by De Beriot. In the De Beriot Concerto Mr. Davis 
was heard at his best. His broadness of tone was very ef- 
fectively displayed, and his arpeggios were distinctly and 
evenly treated. The last of the three dances, “Torch 
Dance,” was played with great vim and fire, and aroused 
the audience to a pitch of enthusiasm, which must have 
been gratifying to the artist. 

After repeated demands for encores, the artist played 
“Papinia Salterella” and the “Evening Star” song from 
“Tannhauser.” Mrs. Hall gave some good readings, which 
were well received, and Mme. Ida Talbot-Albert sang in a 
pleasing though not very powerful voice “La Primavera” 
and “Gaily I Trill.” 

Mr. Grimshaw played the accompaniments in a sympa- 
thetic and musical manner. The hall was crowded, and the 
audience was an appreciative one. 
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Tue Bertsovpr, 
128 Marytanp Avenue, S. W., 
WasHINGTON, January 25, 1902. 


Our Symphony Programs. 


N Boston, where a symphony concert is given every 
f week, they are so familiar with many of the large 
symphonies and the great concertos that new works 
must constantly be looked up by Mr. Gericke and per- 
formed by the orchestra; for if this is not done the Bos- 
ton critics will make themselves heard. Here is the way 
a Boston critic laughs at the Boston audiences for being 
so conservative in their attitude toward new piano con- 
certos: 

It is always safe for a pianist to play Rubinstein’s Con- 
certo in D minor, Saint-Saéns’ in G minor, Tschai- 
kowsky’s in B flat minor, Beethoven’s in G or E flat, 
Schumann’s one Concerto—but outside of these he should 
be careful. prayerful in choice. The attitude of many of 
the symphony audience is that of Leech’s native—I quote 
from memory: “Hullo, Bill; here’s a stranger; ’eave the 
’arf of a brick at ’im!” 

Here in Washington the case is very different, for 
here we have only four or five symphony concerts during 
the season. Here any of the concertos mentioned in the 
above article would be comparatively new. The George- 
town Orchestra, of Washington, for instance, will have 
one of the concertos here mentioned—Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto in E flat—on the program of its first concert 
on February 4. 

Now, while our public has good musical taste and can 
appreciate the best music, it is, nevertheless, a compara- 
tively ignorant musical public, owing to the fact which I 
pointed out last week; namely, that our daily newspapers 
are so indifferent to the subject of music that they do 
nothing to raise the musical standard of the town 

One effect of this lack of public education in musical 
matters through the daily press is to be seen in the ap- 
parent rudeness which Washington audiences usually dis- 
play when listening to a concerto. Almost without excep- 
tion, whenever I have heard a concerto performed in Wash- 
ington, the audience has applauded the solo performer im- 
mediately after some display of virtuosity, regardless of 
the fact that the orchestra was still playing. 

The reason the audience did not wait until the end was 
not that it was rude, but only because it was ignorant. 
Why ignorant? Ask the editors of the Washington daily 
newspapers. These editors are very particular to print first- 
class political news. In the opinion of many, one of our 
Washington newspapers at least stands far ahead of any 
New York newspaper published. But how do the Wash- 
ington papers stand on music? 

Here we are on the eve of an orchestral concert, at 
which the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto is to be played 
What information have the Washington papers to give 
about the concerto? None. What do they care about it? 
Nothing. Do the players in the orchestra know about it? 
So far as I can ascertain they do not know anything 
about it, excepting as to the playing of it. 

Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in E flat was composed in 
1809, and first performed, so Ernest Lent tells me, in 1812. 
This would be the next year after it was published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel. It was dedicated to the Archduke 
Rudolph, a pupil and friend of Beethoven, to whom many 
of his other compositions were also dedicated. 

This concerto is quoted in almost every book on orches- 
tration. Corder and Henderson mention the second 
movement as being a particularly fine example of the ef- 
fect of muted strings; Mr. Henderson also pointing out 
the fine effect of muting all the strings except the violas 
in the third measure—an effect, by the way, which the 
Georgetown Orchestra will not be able to produce if 


some more of the viola players do not come to life and 
attend the rehearsals. 

Berlioz points out one part of the concerto, toward the 
last of the rondo, in which Beethoven uses the piano as an 
orchestral instrument, and Ebenezer Prout takes his quo- 
tation from the last part of the rondo, where the main 
theme is played in sections, the piano and orchestra an- 
swering each other in turn. 

The concerto was composed during the same year in 
which the French entered Vienna for the second time. 
Beethoven was not sufficiently disturbed by the events of 
this period (so interestingly described in the novel “An- 
dreas Hofer’) to stop his composing, although it is known 
that he had decided political views, being a believer in the 
doctrines set forth in Plato’s “Republic” and having also 
acquired at this time a thorough hatred of Napoleon. 

The reforms instituted by Beethoven in concertos—such 
as his introduction of the custom of writing out cadenzas 
instead of leaving these to be composed or improvised by 
the performers, as had been formerly the custom—are oi 
great interest in connection with the study of this compo- 
sition. 

Although Beethoven dedicated many of his composi- 
tions to friends among the nobility, he considered himself 
superior to them and loved to snub them. One day he 
was walking with Goethe. The royal family were coming 
toward them. Beethoven thus describes the meeting: “I 
pressed my hat down upon my head, buttoned up my 
great coat and walked with folded arms through the thick 
est of the throng. Princes and pages formed a line; the 
Archduke Rudolph took off his hat, and the Empress 
made me the first salutation. * * * I saw to my real 


amusement the procession file past Goethe. He stood 
aside with hat off and bending lowly. I rallied him 
smartly for it.” 

There is also much of interest in regard to the other 


numbers of the Georgetown program 
es = 
The first of the Bischoff concerts took place on Tuesday 
The vocalists of the occasion were Miss Virginia Powell 


Goodwin, soprano; Miss M. Adelaide Lynham, alto; Mrs 


Elsie Bond Bischoff, soprano; Will C. Mills, tenor, and 
Herbert D. Lawson, basso. An interesting program of 
songs was presented by these singers. The songs were 
well suited to the voices in every instance. Of Mrs 


Bischoff’s singing I have written you many times before, 
and I will therefore write more at length regarding the 
Miss Lynham has a striking depth of tone 
which immediately commands attention. Her voice is of 
beautiful quality, and she understands how to use it. The 
same may be said of Mr. Mills, although both he and Miss 
Lynham are still in the “pupil’s stage” and have not yet 
Mr. Lawson and Miss 
which the 

the 


other singers. 


Goodwin 
of 


reached vocal maturity. 
displayed beautiful voices, 
careful training. They displayed not only technical 
side but also the artistic side of their training. Mr. Law 
son sang with artistic fervor and with a commanding con 
fidence and repose which won the audience, while Miss 
Goodwin charmed by her light staccato notes in the upper 
scale. Fulton Karr and Dr. Bischoff rendered the organ 
numbers, the latter performing many clever and delight 
ful tricks of registration. 
ese = 

On Friday Mrs. Alice Benson and Archibald Olmstead 
gave their second recital before a large audience. The 
programs of both of these concerts were refined and de- 


showed results 
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lightful. Mrs. Benson was in excellent voice, and sang 
with thrilling effect. At no time was her tone forced. 
She knows well just how much she can do with her 
voice, and she never goes beyond that point. Mr. Olm- 
stead again charmed by the repose of his playing 
His technic was clear and his rhythm well defined, but 
never obtrusive. If more vigor and virtuosity of style 
had been thrown into the Liszt Rhapsody his playing 
would have been more effective. His accompaniments 
were well played. 


= <= 


The compositions to be heard at the Washington com- 
posers’ concert on Friday next are “Allegro Strepitoso” 
and “Barcarolle,” for piano, by Anton Gloetzner; “Pas- 
torale,” “Menuet” and “The Mili,” for string quartet, by 
Ernest Lent; “Lullaby,” by Minnie Bailey, and “My Lady 
Sleeps,”’” by Robert Cary Stearns, for ladies’ quartet. 
There will also be a number of songs by John Porter 
Lawrence, Edward H. Droop, Reginald de Koven, H. P. 
Hopkins, J. W. Bischoff, Harry Wheaton Howard, Mrs. 
Clifford Howard, D. G. Pfeiffer, Mrs. Rita Ryan, Mary 
Chapman Hansbrough, A. Tregina, Herndon Morsell, 
Harvey Murray, E. S. Kimball, Leo Wheat, Minnie 
tailey, Katherine Reddington, Douglass G. Miller, Mrs 
Susanne Oldberg, Sara Todd, C. H. Weitinger and Ar 
mand Gumprecht. 
tion by Henry Xander. 

= = 

Carolyn E. Haines, a concert pianist of much promi- 

nence in Ohio, will shortly make her home in Washing- 


There will also be a piano composi 


ton. She may be engaged from now on for coming con- 
certs, her specialty being chamber music work. I will 


write you more about Miss Haines next week. 
S= = 
The Pittsburg Orchestra and Zeldenrust were here this 
week. 
e- = 
May Pomeroy Graves distinguished herself in her ac- 
companiments for Carrie Bridewell at a recent concert. 


Se = 
Mrs. Wilson gYoung, a pupil of Mrs. Hormess, has 
been filling many important parlor engagements. 
BERENICE THOMPSON 


ANNA JEwELL.—Mrs. Anna Jewell, the pianist, played be 
fore the Minerva Club at the Hotel Majestic on Thursday, 
January 23. 

On the same afternoon, at the home of Mrs. Anna 
Bulkely Hills, she played numbers from Rachmaninoff, 
Sinding, Liszt, Chopin, Rubinstein and others. 

Emit HorMaAnN.—The Western trip of this artist, as 
originally planned by Loudon G. Charlton and E. H. 
Holmes, will terminate in a joint recital with Bruno Stein 
del, the ‘cellist of the Chicago Orchestra, on February 11, 
1902, in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Hofmann arrived in New York in November after a 
summer’s touring of England, Austria and Germany, and 
started immediately on his Western tour, having covered 
eighteen States in that time. 

Hofmann has been engaged for a trip in the spring with 
the Spiering Orchestra. 

Festival and oratorio engagements will keep him West 
most of the time until June. 

















Opera in New Vork,. 


HE premiére of de Lara's “Messaline” Wednesday 
night is reviewed at length in this week’s “Racon 
teur.” 

On Friday night the Mastersingers of Nuremberg fore- 
gathered in St. Catherine’s Church for the first time this 
season. Dippel was Walther von Stolzing; and when th« 
Meistersinger heard him sing his “Fanget an” they all, 
with the exception of Hans Sachs, agreed that he was not 
eligible to the guild of singers. But he sang so long 
that he was finally taken in at the Nuremberg Club and 
given a wife into the bargain. The wife was Eva and Eva 
was Gadski. Edouard de Reszké as Hans Sachs cobbled 
out of time and tune, and sang with vocal difficulty; his 
German is sadly in need of half-soling 

Reiss was a splendid David—the best seen and heard 
here in years; and it seemed a pity that in this perform 
ance his part was cut so much The Magdalene of Ma 
rie Maurer was ample in everything save voice and con 
ception of the role 

David Bispham had one of his happy times distorting 
3eckmesser, according to his own sweet ideas; he intro 
duced some new and unnecessary stage business, hugged 
stage centre as much as possible, and proved beyond a 
doubt that he is the prima donna of the baritones 


Blass showed his beautiful voice to advantage as the 
g 


Pogner, while Muhlmann strode with aldermanic steps 
and sang as usual. The rest of the guild were a 
strange looking lot, with voices that would never have 
passed the civil service examination without bribery 
Mr. Damrosch conducted. The house was not large and 
devoid of enthusiasm 

On Saturday afternoon there was a ladies’ matinee of 
“Messaline.” 


curred; in fact, Calvé did not even choose to be as wicked 


Many were there. But nothing new oc 


as she had been on the earlier occasion. The music did 
not reveal any beauties hidden or forgotten at the first 
performance, and the opera remains the most hopelessly 
tedious of the entire repertory If Mr. Grau hopes to 
save it he must order some incidental music by a few na 
tive composers 

Saturday night, the one of half prices and whole casts 
brought a spirited performance of “Tannhauser.” Ter 
nina sang Elizabeth for the first time this season, and 
sang it extremely well. Van Dyck was indisposed, so 
Mount 


Dippel came on from Nuremberg, arriving at 
Horsel in time to fall asleep at the feet of Venus This 
he did very well, for his voice was tired from singing the 
“Prize Song” so often on Friday night Marilly was 
the wicked Venus, and Bridewell was the bucolic head of 
a flock of invisible sheep. Van Rooy again sang “Wol 
fram” with his eternal song to the evening star. Blass, 
Muhlmann, Bars and Reiss completed the list. Dam 
rosch conducted. The house was crowded 

Sunday night was the nearest available date to the on 
commemorating Verdi’s death—which occurred a year 
ago last Monday—and the “Manzoni Requiem” was per 
iormed. It is and remains an interesting, tuneful work, 
with its many brilliant episodes of operatic flavor. There 
are many big moments in it, both in the solo and chorus 
parts, and some of the climaxes tower high 

Gadski, Homer, Salignac and Edouard de Reszké formed 
the quartet and sang unequally, and the chorus chanted as 
though it had known the music for a very long time, and 
did not care particularly for it any more. Damrosch con- 


ducted, though this is unexplainable since Mr. Grau ha: 


an Italian conductor At all events the performanc« 
lacked the fire which it displayed under Mancinelli’s bato 
last year 
The Magi Flute’”—or, as it p! ved to be the u 

magical” one—went on Monday night Phe ast was 
enormous and so was the attendanc« Sembrich sang 
Astrifiammante, but in her first air not with her accus 
tomed brilliancy, her voice showing traces of recent ill 
ness. Still, the voice is so wonderful, even when not at 


its best, and there is always that musical phrasing whic 


makes criticism seem superfluous. Her second number 
was exquisitely delivered. Eames appearance a be 
jeweled odalisque, sang Pamina charmingly I th 


snake beguiling ladies—Ternina, Homer and Bridewell 


were not happiest in ensemble Ternina has no opy 
tunities in such a tiny part, where her great 
Fritzi Scheff, with her mincing steps and usual droll man 
nerism, levels all her impersonations to the absurd. Unt 
she learns to forget some of her capers she cannot be 
taken seriously The other trio of fair ones—Marilly, 
Randall and Bouton—walked abroad in their abbreviated 
clothes, carried flowers and sang carefully 

Dippel, who is beginning to rival Dufriche in versatility 


and is ready to sing Hans Sachs for a wager, was very 
atislactory as Tamino. Campanari’s Papageno ly 
beautiful His sustained phrases and accurately pit ied 


tone is sheer delight to lovers of Mozart 


] douard de Re szké was a short breathed Sarastr i 
was very good as the hopping Moor, Monostat I m 
not believe that a comic part needs be turned into a cus 
act, as do some of his confréres Muhlmann, Dutfricl 
Maestri and Vanni filled the other strange characters it 


this grotesque opera 

To have written such heavenly music to such a plot 
proves that Mozart simply shook divine tunes out of hi 
( at sieeve, imspiration ¢ nung I suci a text is not 
conceivable. Mr. Damrosch, who conducted this perform 
ance, is not on easy terms with his Mozart, and while much 
yf the beauty in the work simply cannot be killed, thers 


are other places where extreme delicacy and feeling rubato 


are needed to give these episodes that inimitable grace as 
sociated only with Mozart All these were lacking. For 
tunately some of the singers took the matter in their own 
hands and set the pace, which proceeding enlivened th« 
representation to some extent. In the orchestra there was 
sparkle and crispness, w stands written 

the score, but, sad to relate, does not n t of its own 
accord. Besides the playing of the men sounds tired, whi 


it probably is, and much of the work was played in Phila 
delphia pitch 
The stage management was mysterious 


r any six men; w many stage n nagers has Mr 





Grau now?—could do so many stupid t g me even 
ing becomes a matter of record. But whatever else thes« 
knights of the drop did, they made ample noise to have 


done it decently. Shouting and shuffling of feet, blended 


with the megaphone whispers of the promptet nd poor 
Mozart must have turned ver in his pauper’s grave 
Lights came on and went off again with the vidity 

the suddenness of the Cheshire cat in Wonderland. Of 
course, no one is responsible f t n person 
could be 


Maconpa.—Charlotte Maconda has been engaged for the 


Louisville Festival, which occurs on April 21, 22 and 23 
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s The Renowned Pianist. ‘ 
Now Touring in America. Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 











Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, 2c 


Im America March, April, May, 1902. 


All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Edmund J. Myer. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
82 East 23rd St., New York City. 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 









ANGELA 


ANDERSON 


PIANIST. 


LONDON, :90!I-1902. 
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For terms, etc., address 
W. ADLINGTON, 
22 OLD BURLINGTON ST. 
LONDON. 
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Greater New York. 


New York, January 27, 1902. 


IBYL SAMMIS is here for a few weeks study- 
ing with Max Decsi, preparatory to resuming 
her concert tour under the management of the 
Chicago Lyceum Bureau. It will be recalled 
that Miss Sammis made a pronounced success 
in the Vermont and New Hampshire festivals, 

and that this tour is the second annual one resulting from 

The company will do the Middle and West- 
the spring, and Miss Sammis already an- 

with Tenor Williams and Baritone Miles 
in some of them. Later she will return to New York for 

continued study, and inasmuch as the singer combines 
handsome personality with beautiful voice and a lot of 
good sense there is no end to her possibilities. 
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Miss Bisbee, of Carnegie Hall, gave one of her enjoy- 
able musicales last Friday in her interesting and well ap- 
pointed studios. She played piano pieces of varying 
character, with much finish and artistic taste, a MacDow- 
ell Polonaise and Grieg Valse especially well. Mrs. John 
S. Staniey, of Kansas City, one of the best of the Francis 
Fischer Powers’ pupils (and this is saying much), con- 
tributed vocal numbers, to the delight of all, for she has 
a really beautiful soprano voice, of high and clear quality, 
and a Gibson-girl personality, which added much charm. 
She put much feeling into Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spin- 
rade” and “Du bist die Ruh.” 

Henry Gaines Hawn gave additional interest by his per- 
sonation of darky life and character, which he certainly 
Maud Boone, a pupil of Miss 





that success 
ern States up to 
ticipates singing 


ly hits off to perfection. 
Bisbee, played the accompaniments right well, and an 
audience, which quite filled the roomy studios, listened and 


applauded appreciatively. Punch was served about mid- 


night. This was the complete program: 
Poheenisn. Wiiiecccciccciccnsoccevcesecdsseceseccsoocees .. MacDowell 
Senne Ee ere Serre ert rere s Grieg 
Miss Bisbee. 
Im Herbst........ SECS SLRS ARN RROeRHREECES Cas bes eN ep Venenmennl Franz 
Gretchen am Spinrade...... ; a er 6 .. Schubert 
Mrs. John S. Stanley 
Chasecter Tees nccscccsscesaicksenccacive 

Henry Gaines Hawn. 
Liebestraum jepksbatebesveuseewereneseot juciontacena went Liszt 
Norwegian Bridal Procession............. ovece cee 


Hees pedobeaues Chopin 
suceaee Rachmaninoff 


Berceuse 


POURED cdsvdvccrccessevesssddenvesdecesincesases 


-e++e+. Wagner 
<pimeuneeeesaa Schubert 


Dich Theure Hallie.... 
Du Bist Die Ruh.... 


sahiatl .Browning, Lanier and Aldrich 
Mr. Hawn 


HJ & 
third of the series of “Musical Hours for Piano 
was given at the Wirtz Piano School last Fri 
day evening, January 24. 

The “rondo form” was analyzed, and illustrations 


Recitations 


The 


Students” 


from 


Mozart, Weber and Chopin were played. Then followed 
Seeling’s “Loreley,” played by Miss Grace Stryker, a pupil 
of the school; also the “Lark,” Glinka-Balakirew; ‘“Men- 
uetto Scherzando,” Stavenhagen; “Lose, Himmel meine 


\ 


j4 

4 ii 
3 ; 
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Seele,” Liszt, and Impromptu, Poldini, played by Mr. 
Wirtz. 

These “Musical Hours” are most helpful to earnest stu- 
dents of the piano, and all who are interested in this work 
are invited to attend the series. The next will be given on 
Friday evening, February 21, when counterpoint and fugue 
will be discussed. 

Next Saturday afternoon the fourth regular Children’s 
Recital of the season will be given. 
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J. Harry Wheeler gave a delightful vocal recital with 
several of his artist pupils at his residence, 841 West End 
avenue, Friday evening. The program began with selec- 
tions from “Elijah,”’ with the widow’s solo, “What Have 
I To Do With Thee,” sung by Mrs. L. A. Rudrauff and 
Lee McClure, followed by the singing of the principal bass 
solos by Mr. McClure and Geo. B. Wick; also the con- 
tralto solo, “O Rest in the Lord,” sung by Mrs. Alma 
Westlin, who possesses a grand contralto voice. W. A. 
Hemphill, who has an excellent tenor voice, sang, in a 
scholarly manner, “Comfort Ye” and “Every Valley,” 
from ‘The Messiah.” A prominent feature of the evening 
was the rendition of an effectively written quintet, “Rock 
of Ages,” composed by J. Harry Wheeler, the obligato 
being sung by Mrs. Rudrauff. A Swedish song, “Soft, 
Soft,” by Munkle, sung in the native language, by Mrs. 
Selma Cook, was a delightful number, charmingly sung. 
Chaminade’s ‘Promise’ was especially interesting, sung 
with warmth and dash and beautiful tone quality by Mrs. 
Rudrauff. Mr. Wick sang a double number, Buck’s “Until 
God's Day,” and “For Love of You,” by Frank Seymour 
Hastings, these contrasting selections in a truly artistic 
manner, exhibiting extraordinary tone coloring. Handel’s 
*Timotheus” was grandly sung by Mr. McClure, and Mrs. 
Wheeler played some difficult piano pieces with fine tech- 
nic and exquisite musical expression. Mrs. T. E. Hines 
played the piano accompaniments with skill and sympathy. 

Mr. Wheeler has a fine class this season, as usual, and 
among New York’s leading vocal teachers he is to be reck- 
oned as one of the first. His pupils have unbounded con- 
fidence in him, and this is founded on his success as 
evinced in the work done by students who are scattered all 
over these States. 
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High class chamber music was that heard at the Breit 
ners’ last Monday afternoon. This was the program: 


lrio for piano, violin and cello, Op. 65......--.cseceeceeseceees Dvorak 
Mr. and Mrs. Breitner and Leo Schulz. 
Sonate for piano and ‘cello, Op. 32....+.+++++eeeeeeeeee+++-Saint-Saéns 


Messrs. Breitner and Schulz. 
Suite for Hlame GE Wc cscscvsccccseccesccsoces 
Mr. and Mrs. Breitner. 


Schitt 


The long parlors were well filled, and a most attentive 
and appreciative audience listened to this program with 
evident satisfaction. Mrs. Breitner’s dash and beauty of 
style, Mr. Schulz’s broad and beautiful ’cello tone, and 
Mr. Breitner’s musicianly mastership of all he played were 
conspicuous features of a delightful hour. 


There was a soirée musicale by pupils of Mme. Cornelie 
Meysenheym in the small ballroom of the Waldorf last 
Saturday evening, in which the following students ap- 
peared: Mrs. Clarissa Alcott-Thorn, Miss Jo. Bouvier, 
Miss Gerty Betts, Miss Florence Cohen, Mrs. Sera- 
phine Fowler, Miss Gussie Fisher, Miss Lillie Heidelbach, 
Miss Alma Katz, Miss Elizabeth Long, Miss Josephine 
Kien, Miss Clara Long, Miss Mabel Legare, Mrs. Lottie 
Pyle, Mrs, Anna Smith, Miss Leona Schultze, Miss Celia 
Stiner, Miss Lydia Templeton, Miss Ethel Templeton, 
Miss Estella Weil, Mrs. Colwell-Suplee. After the open- 
ing chorus, Rubinstein’s “Evening,” sung by the united 
voices named above, there were solos, duets, trios, a quar- 
tet, piano solo by Miss Jo. Kien, and Mr. Avitabile played 
the accompaniments. 

Ss <= 

Adelaide C. Okell gave a pupils’ musicale at her studios 

last Wednesday afternoon, with this program: 


Sonata Quasi una Fantasia, op. 27, No. 1.......+e.0e00e0% . Beethoven 
Miss Lichtenauer. 
CP Ue GN ceccnescnsscemmsbbnserredscncecevesesaseeue Chopin 
Miss Ralli. 

BE: Ws ts Ts Bo cc cccccnsescconsdsccesséccdcoccescssscesseae 
Ey AE, «ow accschanchhbiededhateonebctescehenonseccenc 
Miss Tifft. 

Comcerto, G mimi... .cccccccccccccccccccesccccccccccocoses Mendelssohn 


With second piano accompaniment. 
Miss Wilson. 


Miss Katharine Schley. 
I, aah, Se Ci cnccctcdhddeddcncesterendoese 
Miss Quimby. 

Miss Tifft played the “Idyll” with delicacy, and the Sind- 
ing March with much vim. Miss Wilson had an im- 
portant number in the Mendelssohn Concerto, and into it 
she infused great variety of tone effects. Miss Katharine 
Schley played with genuine musical feeling and poetic con- 
ception the Liszt “Love Dream,’ while Miss Quimby’s 
playing of the “Waldstein’” Sonate showed a good technic 
and earnest musicianship. 

A hundred or more invited guests attended the musicale, 
and at the close, during the reception which followed, Miss 
Okell received many congratulations and compliments on 
the manner in which her pupils played. Miss Okell is a 
fervent disciple of Madame Carrefio, and her teaching is 
based on the method of that distinguished pianist 

Ss = 

Lucille Jocelyn is one of the artist pupils of Francis 
Stuart, who sings with most finished and refined style; 
especially is her control of breath remarkable—and with- 
out it there is no singing. She recently sang Buck’s 
“Fear Not Ye,” with breadth of style, in devotional man- 
ner, and a sad little song of Grieg’s with intense feeling, 
and the height of expression of that feeling 

Se = 

The Froehlich School of Music junior class gave a re- 

West Side branch, a 


like 


Liebestraum 


cital last Friday evening at the 
dozen numbers being performed by a 


violinists and pianists. 


number of 


BAERNSTEIN RESIGNS.—Joseph Baernstein, the basso, has 
resigned .his position at the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, in Brooklyn. Baernstein was a great attraction, 
and on many Sunday evenings from 100 to 300 people were 
turned away, not being able to find even standing room in 
the great edifice. The church members all deeply regret 
the leaving of Mr. Baernstein. 


Mme. FANNY RICHTER 


Grand Orchestra and Solo Pianiste. 
Decorated by Yueen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Graduate of Berlin High School of Music and Winner of the Grand Mendelssohn and Mozart Prizes. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Riverside Drive, Corner 97th St., New York City. 


Scholar of Lisst, Barth, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen. 





Mr. Gregory 


Hast 


Famous 
English Tenor. 


Of the St. James’ Hall,Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall, Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 











SoLe DIRECTION: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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S oprano—Concert and Oratorio. 
Personal Address: 


634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





TOLIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. 17th St., New York. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 

,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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“Dolly Varden.”’ 
HE first performance of Julian Edwards’ and Stanis- 
laus Stange’s comic opera, “Dolly Varden,” took 
place at the Herald Square Theatre Monday evening be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. The opera was given with 
much spirit. The music throughout is excellently written 
and abounds in tuneful numbers. It is really a comic 
opera, and not like much of the stuff that has been put 
before New York audiences in the past decade. There 
is no horse play or clown acrobatics in it. There are sev- 
eral well written and effective choruses, and one very 
good chorus a la capella The singers sing, which is also 
a notable distinction from the generality of comic opera 
productions 

The company is headed by Luiu Glaser, and is under 

the management of F. C. Whitney. 

The following is the cast: 

Capt. Richard Belleville, an English officer..Van Rensselaer Wheeler 
Capt. Horace Harcourt, of the English Navy Albert Parr 
Lord Gayspark, a London exquisite Mark Smith 
John Fairfax, Dolly’s guardian Tom Daniel 
Lieutenant Marlow { of the } ....»Harry Lott 
Lieutenant Cragsby ) English Navy, " P Percy Stephens 
Letitia Fairfax, a London belle.. .Estelle Wentworth 
Lady Alice. reper rs | ladies } ..Ada Palmer Walker 
Lady Lucette ( of fashion, j. oa biel .---lla Nales 
Dolly Varden ; ‘ ...Lulu Glaser 


Resecca Hotmes.—Miss Rebecca Holmes, the violinist, 
assisted by Miss Mary S. Regal, a piano pupil of Mosz- 
kowski, has been giving a series of recitals in New Eng- 
land towns. She played in Springfield two weeks ago, and 
the local papers referred as follows to the playing of the 


artist: 


Miss Holmes won the hearts of the audience with her solo, Hu 
bay’s “Hejre Kati.” It was quick, brilliant and wonderful. Her 
rendering was sympathetic, skillful and careful and was enjoyed 


as much as anything on the program. 

The last composition, a suite, op. 44, for piano and violin, by 
Schiitt, was an extremely difficult work. The four movements, alle 
gro risoluto, scherzo-vivace, canzonetta con variazioni and rondo 
a la russe, were a series of feats in technic for both the piano and 
violin, feats which both the pianist and the violinist were fully equal 
fitted for the conclusion of 


to performing. The selection was well 
Spring 


the program, as it brought the concert to a dramatic close. 


field Union, January 18 


The program for last evening was interesting and exceedingly 


varied. First came the “Kreutzer Sonata,” one of the finest and 
most famous of all Beethoven’s works. In strong contrast wit! 
this was the suite for piano and violin by the Viennese composer, 


Eduard Schuett, with which the program closed. Between these 
extremes came by way of transition a number of solos—the Im- 
promptu in G flat and Etude in A flat by Chopin, and 2 waltz in 
A by Moszkowski, for piano, and a gay and characteristic Hungarian 
piece, “‘Heije Kati,”” by Hubay, for violin, 

Both of the musicians who took part are well known to the Spring 
field public, and it is needless to analyze the qualities of their play 
ng. Miss Holmes’ tone is pure and of beautiful quality, her technic 
clear and firm, and her interpretation of the dignified and classic 
style, which is to be expected from one so long under the personal 

struction of Joachim Miss Holmes has already won a place 
among the prominent women violinists of the United States. A 
word should be said of the unusual perfection of the ensemble of 
the two players, which was the fruit of indefatigable rehearsing. 
rhis merit is unfortunately appreciated by most hearers only when 


it is absent.—Springfield Republican, January 18, <goz. 


MAIGILLE STUDIO MUSICALE. 


ME. HELENE MAIGILLE, assisted by a number 

ber of her pupils, gave a musicale at her studio in 

Carnegie Hall last Tuesday evening (January 21). The 

program which follows shows an interesting range of com- 

posers, and throughout the numbers were interpreted 
most musically: 

...»Mendelssohn 


Duet, O Wert Thou........ peeeee 
Madame Maigille and Miss Naomi Smith. 


Soprano solo, Florian’s Love Song...... . ..Godard 
Miss Josephine Schmdllek 
Mezzo soprano soli 
Slumber Song. Mattei 
Denza 


May Morning eee ee 
Miss Caroline McCord. 
Recitation 
Miss Naomi Sheffield Smith. 
Piano soli.. 
Miss Genevieve Bisbee 
Bass soli— 
Selection from Rob Roy.......... 
SED BR osccpeasonencesens 
William J. Johnson. 
Soprano solo, As the Dawn.... pane oseveseoaqoede 
Mrs. F. Homa Leonard 


..De Koven 
Bullard 


Soprano soli— 
WHEE Sacensscccdebvene , sees ptoceseveres Dell’ Acqua 
Waltz, Romeo and Juliet........ pibbidipentbeontseenedil ..Gounod 


Miss Sabery D’Orsell. 


Soprano solo, Oh, Come With Me.......... Van der Stucken 
Miss Lucile Abbey. 
Aria, Jeanne d’Arc...... — Bordese 


Songs for contralto 


Autumn eae ; Geen Grieg 
Album Rhyme......... vow ‘ -s eee Grieg 
Miss Olive Celeste Moore. 
Recitation ....... aens sen . 
Miss Caroline Kelley McCord. 
Soprano soli— 
Die Lorelei....... . : Liszt 
Nobody Saw At All.............. ‘ jnhecusedbente Loewe 
Miss Marie Thornton 
Bass solo, Bedouin Love Song. sail nal . Hawley 
Bert Abbey. 
Soprano soli 
Demain ..... .Maude V. White 
The Spring Song.. . Maude V. White 
Agnus Dei. Bizet 


Miss Elizabeth Hinds 


\ number of the above pupils are professional artists, 
and not only their singing, but those of pupils who have 
studied a term or two in the studio, proved a revelation to 
the guests. When so many sing in one evening it is 
hardly possible to specialize, and therefore the best that 
can be done is to refer to the method of which Madame 
Maigille is supreme mistress. Such a musicale as that of last 
Tuesday evening simply shows that she has been equally 
successful in the training of high and low voices, and in 
both the male as well as the voices of women. After hearing 
Messrs. Johnson and Abbey, both bassos, one is forced to 
admit that Madame Maigille is a teacher of varied accom- 
plishments. Her own singing, too, was one of the de- 
lights of the musicale. 














ASCHENBROEDEL CHAMBER MUSIC MATINEE. 


HE chamber music matinee at the Aschenbroedel 

Clubhouse last Sunday afternoon attracted many oi 

the members and their families. Hermann Dutschke, one 
of the club’s best horn players, arranged the program 


Serenade in E flat major, op. 7 Richard Strauss 


For two flutes, oboes, clarinets, four horns, two bassoons 
and contra-bass clarinet 
Kénig von Thule. ee ; Fr. Lisz 
Vesper Hermann 


Schmerzen Wagner 


Marie Maurer 


Suite for small orchestra, op. 27 
First performance under the direction of the composer. 


Der Sommer geht zu Ende. Spilter 
Violin obligato, Henry Schmitt 
Das Gnadenbild , Spilte 
Horn obligato, Hermann Dutschke 
Marie Maurer 

Suite— 
Ein Samkeit. Andante Victor Herbert 
Humoreske. Allo non tropp« Victor Herbert 
For two flutes, piccolo, tw yboes, English horn, three clar 


nets, bass clarinet, contra-bass clarinet, two bassoons 
and contra-bassoon 

The members of the club who assisted in the perform- 
ance of the above music were Henry Schmitt, August 
Seifferth, Henry Hess, Edwin Walther, violins; Joseph 
Laenduer and John Rietzel, violas; Robert Reitz and 
Hermann Brandt, ‘cellos; Felix Leifels, contrabass; 
Charles Kurth and William Schade, flutes; Ernst Wag- 
ner, piccolo; Adolf Bertram and Hermann Rietzel, oboes; 
Arthur Trepte, English horn; Emil Schenck, Georg 
Streit and Emil Wissler, clarinets; Andreas Reissner, 
bass clarinet; Richard Kohl, contrabass clarinet; Hugo 
Litke and Paul Litke, bassoons; Jean Hansknecht, con 
trabassoon; Albert Wagner, Adolf Schuetz, Albert Leh 
mann, Charles Euler and Hermann Dutschke, horns 
Hermann Spilter, piano accompanist As many of the 
above orchestral performers have played together for 
years in concerts in and around New York the excellence 
of the playing on Sunday afternoon was no occasion for 
surprise. The matinee was musically a delight, and its 
influence cannot fail to do good even in that club of mu 
sicians, the Aschenbroedel 

Mr. Saar’s suite proved a joyous and charming work, 
written in the composer’s best vein, and with his usual 
regard for detail and finish 


enor StrRoNG ror WasHincton, D. C.—Among other 
engagements of the tenor, Edward Strong, are recitals in 
neighboring cities, such as Washington, D. C., where he 
sings February 6 with Mrs. Grenville Snelling, soprano 
and Joseph Pizzarello, pianist. Mr. Strong’s success in the 
“St. Paul” performance in Worcester, Mass., will be 
recalled 

Mme. Fidella Dario, the celebrated singer and teacher 
of singing, who recently arrived from Europe, has taken a 


studio in Carnegie Hall 
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January, February and March, 1903. Those organizations and managers who 
one or more concerts are requested to make immediate application. 
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has arranged with Mr. JOSEPH SMITH tor a Tour of FORTY CONCERTS ONLY, during the months ot : 


may be desirous of arranging 








| Direction for Concert, Opera and Drama, JOSEPH SMITH, 5 Via Rondinelli, FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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R. JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 


seaeeiniiemeeiie 














JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra ° Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH HE HAS UNDER HIS PERMANENT DIRECTION DIS- 
PENSES WITH ANY COMMENT WHATEVER AS TO THE ARTISTIC 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT..........ceeecccnnceeceee 


DIRECTED BY 








FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Kindly address 


Telegrams : 


Smith-Rondinelli- Florence. 


all communications to 


Coneert and Theatrical Direction JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, Italy. 
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THE LATEST ITALIAN TENOR. 


M. de Marchi Tells of His Plans and Career. 
[New York Sun, January 26.] 


{ rarely happens that the Italian tenors at the Metro- 
| politan Opera House play an important part in the 
doing of the season. The Italian operas are no longer 
the most attractive to the public, and the system of sing- 
ing every opera in the language in which it was written 
has made the number of works periormed in Italian much 
smaller than it used to be. 

“Les Huguenots” is to be sung next week in Italian 
Chat is unusual, as the opera was first sung in French, 
and it is usually performed in that tongue at the Metro 
politan. 

It is now to be performed in Italian because the tenor 
chosen for the role of Raoul knows it only in that lan- 
guage. And as the tenor happens to be Emilio de Marchi, 
the customary rule has been abrogated in order that he 
may be heard in one of the roles of his repertory in which 


ie is commonly accounted greatest. 

If M. de Marchi continues the success which began 
with his appearance in “Aida” he seems likely to be 
once more an important figure in the year’s proceedings 
at the opera house. Since Ernesto Tamagno was a mem- 
ber of the company no other Italian singer so well known 
as M. de Marchi has appeared there. 

The direction of the opera house is inclined to believe 
rom the size of the audience at the last performance of 
‘Aida” that M. de Marchi’s success on his first appear- 
ance as Cavaradossi has already created in the mind of 
the public a desire to hear the new Italian singer. ‘‘Aida” 
s not an opera that New York audiences especially ad- 
mire. Nobody ever knew the reason for this indifference; 
but it undeniably exists. So it was a surprise to the 


management of the theatre when the public continued to 
arrive unti! the theatre was as iull as if it were offering 
an all-star cast in place of but two stars, and one of them 
a tenor who had sung only once before at the Metro- 
politan 

Emilio de Marchi sang here at the Academy of Music 
in 1896 with the last of the Mapleson companies. That 
engagement brought fame to nobody, so the tenor’s one 
performance of Raoul attracted less attention than it 
deserved. Since he was here five years ago he has sung 
abroad with the same degree of success that he enjoyed 
before he came here first. 

He held the reputation of being, with Tamagno and 
Bonci, who has made his fame in the last few years, the 
first of the Italian tenors. He has sung in Rome and 
Milan and in Buenos Ayres and Rio Janeiro, to-day the 
happy hunting ground of the Italian tenor. 

I determined when I returned this year to the United 
States,” M. de Marchi said the other day to a Sun reporter, 
“not to make my first appearance in any role that would 
bring me into comparison with any of my predecessors 
here and give anybody the opportunity to say: ‘Ah, he 
wants to take the place of our favorite, and we will not 
have him.’ It was for that reason that I begged Mr. Grau 
to let me sing first in ‘La Tosca,’ a role that gave me less 
opportunity than some others, but did not bring me imme- 
diately into comparison with some other singers. 

“T was glad that I did follow that plan, because the pub- 
lic has liked me better with every performance. After 
while the New Yorkers will have heard me in many 
roles, and then they will know whether or not they care 
for de Marchi, 

“I am to sing this year only in Italian. In the countries 
in which I have sung hitherto only that language has been 
used. T have sung in Wagner’s operas in that tongue, and 





there is no likelihood of my singing his operas in German 
or any other language. I shall never sing the Wagner 
roles again.” 

M. de Marchi said this with great positiveness, and 
the reporter asked him how he had come to such a conclu- 
sion when the entire tendency is in the other direction, and 
even singers who are not gifted with sufficient voice are 
attempting the Wagnerian roles. 

“fT intend to remain an Italian tenor,” he said, “and to 
my mind that is quite as necessary to-day as it is to be, for 
instance, a great Wagnerian singer. It is not possible to 
be both. After a while a singer who has sung the Italian 
lyric roles may take to the declamatory Wagner heroes. 

“He may find it easier to sing them than the roles he has 
sung earlier in his career. But while a singer is still at 
the height of his career, he cannot be an equally good 
Tannhauser and Raoul. I intend to remain as an Italian 
tenor, for I know that my greatest successes will always be 
made in those operas. 

“Besides the Wagner-operas do not suit my voice. I 
know that from experience, because I have sung Lohen- 
grin, Walther and Tannhauser. I was the first Walther at 
La Scala when Antonio Scotti was the Hans Sachs. 

“IT am a great admirer of the Wagner operas, and I find 
the music of the parts sublime. They are also most inter- 
esting dramatically to the singer. But I have decided def- 
initely to give them up. I prefer to stand before the pub- 
lic as a distinctly Italian tenor.” 

It is a curious feature of M. de Marchi’s career that al- 
though he has sung in the countries most devoted to the 
Italian operas his repertory does not include many of the 
roles that are here associated chiefly with the vogue of the 
Italian tenor. Before he had attempted the part in Buf- 
falo he had never sung Rhadames in “Aida,” although his 
great success in the role at the Metropolitan the other 
night proved how well suited it is to his voice. 

He has never sung the part of the Duke in “Rigoletto,” 
which he is soon to give here with Madame Sembrich, 
and even more astonishing is the fact that he has never yet 
appeared as Manrico in “I] Trovatore,” which he expects 
to sing later in the season with Madame Eames if she is 
ready for the part of Leonore. 

These roles, which are usually the property of every 
Italian tenor, are missing from the accomplishments of 
M. de Marchi largely because he has sung so many of the 
modern Italian operas. He has created roles in “La Bo- 
héme” and “La Tosca,” and has sung in the “Manon” of 
Puccini. 

Other operas in his repertory rarely heard here are 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Le Roi de La 
hore,” “Gioconda” and ‘Mefistofele,” although he does 
not sing the Gounod “Faust.” He is an intimate of Gia- 
como Puccini, who would not allow his “La Tosca” to be 
sung in Rome until the impresario gave his word that 
M. de Marchi should create the leading role 

M. de Marchi has decided opinions on the nature of 
some of his roles. 

“Somebody was complaining not long ago,” he said, 
“that a certain Raoul lacked distinction. I don’t see 
why such great polish and manner were expected from 
Raoul. He was merely a Huguenot soldier, devoted more 
to the army than to the life of the court, about which he 
knew very little 

“T always try, even in operas, to find some kind of 
prototype for the character. Possibly I was most suc- 
cessful as Cavaradossi because I had been in the army 
and had some idea of the way a man acts after he has 
been shot. 

“The first night I sang that part in Rome a high official 


in the Italian War Department came to my dressing room son as assistant. 





and said that it had been his unhappy experience to see a 
number of men executed in the army, and that the way I 
fell to the ground after the soldiers shot at me in the 
last act reproduced exactly the actions of these unfor- 
tunate men. I had seen men fall in Africa, and I knew 
how they looked. 

“When I left the military academy at Rome and went 
as a lieutenant to Africa I had not the least idea that | 
would ever take up an operatic career. I went to the 
military academy because my family had all been soldiers 
and it had been decided for me that my calling was to be 
the same. 

“I had always been fond of music and I had always 
sung. But I had never thought of becoming a profes 
sional singer. 

“TI was fortunate enough to be decorated at the end oi 
my first year of service in Africa with the title of Cheva- 
lier, and that certainly seemed to settle my career in the 
army. 1 was settling down to remaining in the service 
for the rest of my days when something happened that put 
an entirely different outlook on my affairs. 

“I suddenly learned that my means would not be suffi- 
cient for me to remain in the army and support my rank 
as a lieutenant and a gentleman. I saw no means of get- 
ting the money that I had expected and saw that I must 
resign my commission. So I resigned and came back to 
Italy. 

“I thought of business, but a friend urged me to have 
my voice tried and see if it were fitted for the operatic 
stage. I went to a teacher in Florence, the celebrated 
Landi, who died two years ago. That was in 1884 

“For two years I studied with him and in 1886 I made 
my first appearance as Alfredo in ‘La Traviata.’ Ever 
since that time I have been continually before the public.” 

Peano is the family name of the singer. He gave up us 
ing it when he went on the operatic stage. He lives now in 
Rome, although he spends little time there, the opera sea 
sons that employ artists of his position being short in that 
city. 

He has been for some years a collector, and some of 
the finest specimens of the modern silversmith’s art at the 
last Paris Exposition came from his collection. He is not 
handsome after the usual fashion, but his face is interest 
ing and his intelligence shows itself in his changes of ex 
pression. He impresses one as a well bred, experienced 
man of affairs rather than as a tenor. 

There is indeed nothing in his appearance to suggest 
that he is of the theatre. Nor is there in his life. He lives 
quietly in one of the more private of the city hotels. He 
is accompanied to this country only by a secretary, and 
when he is not engaged studying the roles that he is to 
sing at the Metropolitan he is trying to learn English as 
rapidly as possible. 


Camilla Urso’s Funeral. 

HE Women’s String Orchestra, under the direction of 
Carl V. Lachmund, played at the funeral of Camilla 
Urso. The deceased violinist was honorary president of 
the orchestra society, and had enjoyed the personal friend 
ship of the conductor and several of the members. Many 
members of the New York Philharmonic Society attended 
the services, and both societies sent floral tributes. The 
Women’s String Orchestra played “Le Dernier Sommeil de 
la Vierge,” from Massenet’s “L’Assomption.” Margaret 

Hall sang Gounod’s “Repentance.” 





Rup. Aronson.—Major Pond, who is the manager of 
young Florizel, the violin prodigy, has engaged Rud. Aron 
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BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, January 26, 1902. 


py “Messiah” was given a notable presentation by the 

Oratorio Society, under the direction of Joseph 
Pache, at Music Hall, Tuesday night. The work does not 
receive an annual performance here, but takes its turn with 
other oratorios 

On Tuesday night the work of the chorus was most 
admirable. In fact, it is to be doubted whether the society 
has ever before sung so splendidly. The parts are more 
evenly balanced, and there appears to be a number of new 
fresh voices 

The opening chorus and a number of others, among 
them “For Unto Us a Child Is Born,” “All We, Like 
Sheep,” and the colossal “Hallelujah,” could scarcely have 
been surpassed for sonority, breadth and verve, and the 
attack and intonation were in most instances excellent. 

The soloists were Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, soprano; Mrs 
Clara Poole-King, contralto; Wm. A. Wegener, tenor, and 
Emil Fischer, basso. Mrs. Harvey has a brilliant, well 
colored voice, which she uses with consummate skill, and 
she is a conscientious and delightful singer. That her 
reading of “Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion!” lacked 
the jubjlant quality was no doubt due to the unreliable a 
companiment, a factor which handicapped all of the solo 
ists. 

Madame Poole-King’s organ is an unusually fine one, of 
which, however, her medium register begins to show the 
results of injudicious use. Though her phrasing was not 
above reproach, her interpretation evinced a nobility of 
conception and sincerity of expression that were at all 
times convincing 

he aria “Thou Shalt Break Them” was the happiest 
effort of Mr. Wegener, whose voice is of exquisite quality, 
but whose singing showed evident indisposition. 

Emil Fischer, the basso with the most brilliant of opera 
records, sang with the authority of style that was to be 
expected, but as is the case with most opera singers he is 
not a satisfying interpreter of oratorio. The wisdom of his 
singing so exacting a work at this time is to be doubted, 
but the enthusiastic tribute of the audience was to the 
artist, whose fame in Wagnerian roles will always remain 
a bright page in operatic annals 

The Oratorio Society, under its present able and judi 
cious management, has reached an enviable state of pros 
perity, and fully merits the hearty response of Tuesday’s 
large audience 


S 


The Germania Maennerchor gave an excellent concert 
on Monday evening, under the directorship of Edward 
Boeckner, and with the assistance of the following solo- 
ists: Mrs. Richard GO-tmann, Misses Emma Albrecht and 
Katie Heineman, Lee W. Sumner and J. H. Wahmann 
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The concert given at Music Hall, Wednesday night, for 
the benefit of the sufferers in the concentration camps, 
under the auspices of the Phoenix Club, in the handsome 
Aid Society, was an artistic and financial success. The 
following program was presented: 
Overture, Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt Mendelssohn 
Quartet from Fritjof Bruch 

Messrs. Lee Sumner, Chas. Bender, St. Steinmueller and 
Harry Smitt 
Réverie .. Vieuxtemps 
Moszkowski 
Wieniawski 


Serenade 
Rondo Elégant....... 
Violin solo, N. Blumenfeld. Accompanist, Miss C. Ascherfeld 
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Remembrance ........ Bungert 

Dost Thou Love Me? Engelsberg 

Musical Art Club 

Daybreak, from Suite, Peer Gynt Grieg 

Fantaisie Russe, for piano ioe Napravnik 

E. Wad. 

Prize Song from Meistersinger Wagner 

F. H. Weber 

Quintet from Meistersinger Wagner 

Mrs. R. Ortmann, Miss K. Heinemann, Messrs 
F. H, Weber and H. Smith 
Lullaby 





Farewell, Faint Heart 


Swanee Ribber 
a ) Arranged D. Melamet.) 
Dixieland .. / 
Musical Art Clul 
Prelude to Meistersinger.. Wagner 


As is the case with most benefit concerts the program 
offered an embarrassment of riches; however, its admira 
ble presentation was greatly enjoyed 
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On the same evening a brilliant concert was given 
under the auspices of the Phoenix Club, in the handsome 


ballroom of its home on Eutaw plac Jean Gérardy 
‘cellist; Augusta Cottlow, pianist, and Estelle Liebling 


soprano, were the soloists 
@e & 


The present concert season, the most notable and prom 
ising Baltimore has yet known, was marked F1 
noon by the visit of another great artist, Fritz Kreisler 
who gave the seventh Peabody recital 

Mr. Kreisler belongs to the class of legitimate artists 
in the ranks of the truly elect, whose reverence for their 
art precludes the sacrifice of the highest ideals to meré 
virtuosity or exaggerated expression. With the assist 
ance of Harold Randolph, pianist, he played the following 


program: 


Sonata for piano and violin in A minor, op. 47 Beet! 
Violin Concerto, in F sharp minor Vieuxtemps 
Sarabande, in D major Sulze 
lambourin, in C major Leclair 
The Bee, in E minor Schul 
Song Without Words, in F major, for violin I'schaikowsk 
Variations, Non Piu Mesta, for violin Paganir 


Kreisler’s tone is pure, searching. eloquent, and his 


intonation was nearly always flawless. His remark 


ible technic is always subservient to the ends d 


thinking musician, the player of deep emotion 

The so-called “Kreutzer” Sonata was given a good per 
formance by both players; it was noble Beethoven 
playing. 

The Vieuxtemps Concerto was brilliantly executed, 
with superb dash and finish, and the entire program pr 
voked extraordinary and well merited enthusiasm from a 
large audience. 

Mr. Kreisler was fortunate in the assistance of Mr 
Randolph, an ideal ensemble player, and a musicianly and 
sympathetic accompanist EUTERPE 

MILDENBERG PLAYS IN ENGLEWoop.—At a recital given 
last Friday in Englewood, under the patronage of Mrs 
Donald MacKay and Mrs. J. W. Craig, Mr. Mildenberg 
carried off a large share of the honors, both as pianist and 


composer. It was the occasion of the first public hearing 
f, his new Zarcarolle tor piano the W aterwavs f 


Venice.” The following notice is from the Englewood 
Times: 


The first part of the program was devoted to short songs and 
performance of some of his own compositions by Albert Milde: 
berg. His “Waterways of Venice” was very charming, and 


rippling treble was played with a feathery touch most expressiv 


*, and altogether delightful. He repeated part of tl 








LARGE KUBELIK RECEIPTS. 


Cuicaco, January 25.—After finishing the first number 


at his concert in the Auditorium this afternoon Jan 
Kubelik was the centre of a flower show 
Incidentally the young Bohemian, with his third ap 
pearance to-day, broke all records as to receipts hereto 
ore gained by musical idols. In the three concerts he 
is played to $16,254.25, which is $651 more than was 
paid to hear Paderewski the same number of times Phe 


first recital drew $4,831.75, the second $5,566.25 and the 


d $5,583.75 





The rece pts at t day’s concert were 25 great 
than those at the Metropolitan Opera House concert 
New York 


ROPER advertising in THE Musica CourRIER 
and other largely circulating papers pays, but 
it pays particularly well for musical people if it is 
done through THe Musricat Courier. Vide: Ku 
belik, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Nordica, Harold 
Bauer, Zeldenrust, Gregory Hast, Leonora Jack 
son, Gerardy, Kreisler, Wm. Worth Bailey, Nevada 
Maconda, Hochman, Josei Hofmann, William ( 
Carl, John Philip Sousa, and many others who ar 


t) 


prominent in these columns as advertisers 


AN OPEN LETTER TO WARREN DAVENPORT. 


Boston, Mass. 


Af 


| HAVI é wi Tue M 
RIER, and am surprised that it would publish so 








currilous a ittack without first 1 stigating the stan 
ard of the cal knowledge of the writer 

I ve ri r¢ é his the 1 ? Warre Daver 
port,” but I find it ng s putab 
ri s singers t 1 te ¢ rT V 

Artists do 1 hor ' | be 
suse from th hey are often able edy faults t 
are not really patent to themselves while singi but 

, ‘ 7 , } 
such wholesale condemr n as you revel in show 
eself that it is the critician man that nsiders him 

he me cal knowledge, try 


ing to back that consideration by seemingly cor 





ot reasons and wherefores ngs r 1s 
It is indeed very rtunate that all critics are 
your own stamp, or the singers of this day would be 


wiped out of existence; but it is probable that you, with 





superlative” knowledge of vocal training, would 
ite such a great and wonderful host of artists tha 
he real truth of their worth could be made known to u 
after our extermination would make us blus ) 
we ever belonged t the s p s ! 
It is evident th 1 “ S 
ne € P t re 
w Ss is Vv Ss W y u ons < in 
sightly thing behe d \ ‘ vnes id 
littleness of your mind 
True greatness always deals kindly and gently with those 
vho are less fortunate in the possession of knowledg« 
It tries to teach in a subtle, quiet way, never imposing 
its power on those who are less strong 
Modesty is a very desirable virtue—you might learn to 


posess a little of it without any great sacrifice to your 
ty Errie STEWART 


New York, January ) 
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The Musical Courier will be found on sale hereafter at 
the music house of Carisch & Janichen, in the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele No. 2, which is near the Duomo and the 
Galleria. 

Corso VENEZIA 65, 
MILAN, mend 
January 13, 1902. 
A = HE Scala Theatre performances are now running 

Om =—svery smoothly, due to repeated appearances ot 

U the singers and greater familiarity with their roles 
and the music. Yet certain exceptions taken on the open- 
ing night, when the “Walkiire” of Wagner was presented, 
are still applicable. Then, as now, it appeared perfectly 
clear to me that several of the singers had been wrongly 
cast for the parts assigned to them. 

Then, too, the undue length of the performance is tire- 
some and bores the audience, there being no cuts made 
or allowed by the scrupulously conscientious conductor 
Toscanini. With intermissions of only fifteen minutes be- 
tween the acts and no fermate of any sort whatever, the 
time required for the “Walktire” performance is just short 
of four and a half hours, i. e., from half-past 8 o’clock 
sharp—which with Maestro Toscanini means eight twenty- 
five precisely—until 1 o’clock in the morning. 

You can imagine that four full hours of solid, heavy, 
serious Wagner music is a pretty big dose for the aver- 
age Italian to swallow unless administered in more agree- 
able and acceptable potions than given at the Scala. 

Often have I wondered why is it that Italian conductors 
interpret slow movements of Wagner and other German 
composers (but particularly Wagner) more slowly than 
do German conductors? Have noticed this at Rome, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples, Bologna and Turin. It 


must be a matter of temperament; yet, on the other hand, 
fast movements are usually risked at break-neck speed. 
Midway between the two extremes of slow and fast might 


be considered the movement of “andante,” which means 
“going,” but does not determine exactly how slow or fast 
one is to proceed, and it follows therefore, quite naturally 
perhaps, for a man of lively, active temperament to “go” 
at a much faster pace than would another of phlegmatic, 


lackadaisical or easy going disposition. The “andantino” 
and the “allegretto” are two other movements differently 
understood by different natures and temperaments, even 
by nation 3ut—I am digressing. 

To return to my subject, the performance of “La Wal- 
kiria,” both Sieglinde and Siegmund should be recast, re 
placed by other singers. The lady (Fausta Labia) in 

oice and meth od of treatment is wholly unsuited to the 





role of Sieglinde. Her open tone eiine in the lower 
or so-called chest range, which was carried up beyond 
nature’s permission, was flat, hard and most unsym- 
pathetic. It is seldom that I speak thus of a singer; but I 
do this in the most kindly spirit. In other theatres and in 
different parts I have heard this same artist to better 
advantage, when she sang more agreeably and accept- 
ably. 

The tenor Mario Roussel sang for all the world like a 
baritone. Siegmund’s music is not high; but a tenor 
singer of baritone quality and manner need not and should 
not be selected to interpret the part. The character or 
timbre of voice required is that of tenor, to offset the low 
voices of Hunding and Wotan. Signor Roussel sang his 
music intelligently, however, even though he did wrench 
the sword Nothung from the giant oak with both hands 
grasping the sharp (?) blade instead of the hilt, as would 
seem natural for most swordsmen to do. 

The sword, by the way, was not seen in a bright light, 
there being no light at all thrown upon it; the little red 
glow seen from time to time below in the seat under the 
big oak tree was intended, no doubt, for the purpose; but 
it didn’t glow always at the proper time of reference to the 
sword thrust into the tree and left there by the wanderer. 

Of course, the beautiful love scene in this first act be- 
tween Sigmund and Sieglinde, with the singers just re- 
ferred to, could make no impression—and it did not in 
truth. 

The Hunding of Costantino Nicolay was throaty sing- 
ing of all the music alloted to that character. 

Wotan, as impersonated by Antonio Magini-Coletti, 
looked the part well enough, except that he was not suf- 
ficiently tall and was nearly swamped by his enormous 
beard. He has a good voice of baritone-bass quality, but 
sings in a strident manner. Wotan did not look hen- 
pecked in the least by his spouse Fricka; and no wonder, 
for Bianca Lavin as Fricka presented an _ attractive 
woman with a most sympathetic contralto voice. Her 
singing was neither pleading nor argument for the sacred 
rights of wedlock—and if she curtain lectured her lord and 
master with the same warm and agreeable quality of voice, 
I can readily understand why he made himself guilty of de- 
serving them. I should he pleased to take her scoldings 
for the sake of hearing and enjoying the sound of her 
rich voice. But why the lady should appear as if return- 
ing from a ball, or rather about to attend one, I cannot 
imagine. She certainly was pretty and showy in her make- 
up, wearing immense earrings of long, diamond-shaped 
gold shield plate, and thus bejeweled, she looked the 
“winner” she proved to be! 

The Briinnhilde was Amelia Pinto, of whose pleasing 
and sympathetic singing I had occasion to write recently 
when she interpreted the soprano part in Perosi’s “Moses.” 
While praising the singer’s voice, I remarked that her dic- 
tion was obscure—the text impossible to follow; and the 
same opinion I maintain now. Signorina Pinto has a 
beautiful voice, but she darkens it so much that her words 
become incomprehensible. She either feels her music emo- 
tionally, too strongly for distinct expression and delivery 
—‘‘too full for utterance,” as it were—or, it may be a part 
of her vocal training and method, in which case it would 
be safer and better as a rule to close rather than to open 
the tone, but not to overdo and exaggerate such shading 
Having studied with a contralto, a good singer, Signorina 
Pinto may have unconsciously imitated her teacher’s style 
and tone coloring. Be all this as it may, when the so- 
prano, as Briinnhilde, let herself go, in the final scene be- 
fore she is put to sleep and surrounded by fire, she freed 
her voice and allowed it to soar into natural, high placing 
or focus, where it rang out clear and with telling effect. 
As Briinnhilde the lady was too petite a figure, however. 





In the second act the duel scene was omtatin’ almost 
beyond endurance and was more a farce than aught else. 

The third act, however, compensated for much weariness 
endured during the first two. Here the orchestra awakened 
to the tingling effects of the “feuer-zauber” music; the 
eight Walkirie were all of good voice, knowing their music 
and singing well, though no two sang alike, owing to the 
many so-called Italian singing methods pursued and 
claimed to be each one better than the other. This last act 
was really fine in every respect. Wotan, Briinnhilde and 
her sisters, the orchestra and their conductor, all con 
tributing their very best to make it so. 
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Signor Arturo Toscanini, the conductor (as I wrote you 
of his “Moses” directing and on previous occasions), 
wields a baton of unrelenting strictness and accuracy; he 
is precise to a degree. This frequently results in sameness 
of effect, in lack of color and contrast. He is positive, 
firm and dreadfully in earnest; absolutely conscientious 
and honest in his endeavors; giving to small, unimportant 
ideas the same minute care and attention that he bestows 
on the chief, prominent or salient points. Hence he failed 
to throw any particular light on the “leit motives” in the 
“Walkiire.” And this music, I can bear witness, Toscanini 
is sincerely enamored of; yet, during the first two acts, 
most of it sounded alike in color, dynamics and general 
effect; all of it appearing to be of the same importance, 
played in strictest, most accurate, metronomic time and 
forcing upon me the unpleasant thought: “What a superb 
military bandmaster had been lost when Signor T. chose 
the orchestra as his calling!” 

I remember preferring the piano playing of Rubinstein, 
with occasional misstruck keys and false notes, to the aw- 
fully exact and clock-like precision of Von Biilow. The 
one would grasp the great, the principal ideas and revel 
in them, making them stand out in relief, while smaller, 
less important ideas were either slighted or treated with 
only passing notice as to detail. The other pianist, on the 
contrary, was ever conscientious and treated all he played 
with the same care and precision. In this sense the con- 
ductor at the Scala is like Biilow was. Toscanini has 
not the dramatic spirit and fire of a Mancinelli; nor can 
he (at least does not) work up the tremendous, all-sweep 
ing crescendo effects of our lamented Anton Seidl—ali of 
which is so essential and effective in opera music, be it 
Wagner or any other master’s. 


=e <= 


The Scala orchestra in this “Walkiire” production ap- 
peared to be composed (by actual count) as follows: 
Strings—First violins, 17; second violins, 15; violas, 13; 
’celli, 10; contra-bassi, 10; harps, 3; woodwind choir, 16; 
brass instruments, 17; tympani, bass drum, cymbals, 4; 
making a total of 105. 


es <= 


Of the carnival season opening night at the Dal Verme 
Theatre THe Musitcat Courter has already been in- 
formed. The utter fiasco of the performance of the “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” was only too true; the great and suc 
cessful production of the ballet “Pietro Micca” was also 
correct 

Since then the tenor and basso have been replaced by 
new-old singers, and the Rossini opera is now again of- 
fered with the “Pietro Micca” ballet following. In like 
manner “La Giaconda” makes her appearance from time 


to time, succeeded by the same ballet. ‘‘Faust” also has 
come forward, but was forced to retire in favor of the 
more successful and fortunate “Peter.” The Gounod 


opera is now being tried with another young and \ very new 
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tenor—but again and Media supported by “Peter the She sees no one except old friends, and only a few of 
Strong.” More anon. these. A lady companion arranges her journeys and en- 


eS se gages her rooms in the hotels. This companion sees that 
Duse’s rooms are at the back of the hotel, and that, if 

At least twelve to fifteen of the principal opera houses possible, they look out on a garden. The actress cannot 
in different cities of Italy were not opened this carnival bear street sounds and sights. The furnishing of her 
season, among them being several of the royal theatres. rooms is important. There must be no pictures or busts; 

At Rome the Royal Argentina remained closed, while nothing to disturb her highly wrought zsthetic sensibili- 
the Costanzi opened with “I Maestri Cantori” (“Meister- ties. Everything must be scrupulously clean, severe and 
singer”) of Wagner, an~absolute novelty for that city. quiet. 

“Tristan and Isolde” will also be given there. The San CS 

Carlo at Naples opened with “Lohengrin.” At Florence 
the Royal Pergola remained closed; the Teatro Verdi pro- 
ducing Puccini’s “‘La Bohéme.” The Carlo Felice at 
Genoa brought ont “La Regina di Saba’ of Goldmark. 

At Turin the Teatro Regio was not open, and the Teatro 
Vittorio Emanuele, completely renovated, was inaugurated 
with Verdi’s “Aida.” The large Royal Fenice at Venice 
remained closed; while the Rossini Theatre presented 
“Aida” and the Theatre Goldoni the opera “Mignon.” HJ sS 


Mrs. Eleonora de Cisneros, perhaps better known and 
remembered in New York as Eleanore Broadfoot, last 
month made a successful operatic first appearance in It- 
aly at the Teatro Vittorio Emanuele at Turin, in the role 
of Amneris (“Aida”), and of whose performance very fa- 
vorable notices were written at the time. The lady has 
since sung in several repetitions of the opera 


= = “One of the most amusing incidents,” says the Londor 


. . : : Truth, “connected with the conference of musicians, just 
Signora Adelaide Ristori, the famous Italian actress of : . , J 


bygone days, now living at Rome as the Marquise Ca- 
pranica del Grillo, will celebrate her eigthtieth birthday 
on January 28. Many of the Italian theatres are preparing 
special entertainments for the occasion. The committee 
in charge of the affair includes Ermete Novelli as the 
president, the Mayor of Rome, Eleanora Duse, Virginia 
Marini, Virginia Reiter, Tina di Lorenzo, Tommaso Sal- 
vini, Gustavo Salvini, Ermote Zacconi, Flavio Andé and 
many other theatrical and influential names 

“With so many people, why not succeed?” remarks Edi- 
tor Franco Fano in his journal, J1 Mondo Artistico, “the 
same as for Bellini!” 


held in London, was the glorious disgust of one of the 
attendants at the Hotel Cecil. This worthy functionary, 
temporarily taken off his duties of waiting upon South 
African milords and the aristocracy of the United States, 
declared that musicians were funny people, and—lifting 
up the palms of his hands—that they actually wandered 
in the evening through the corridors of the hotel smoking 
short pipes.” 

(How peculiarly “English” this sounds.) 


ne be- 


Some days ago was inaugurated the telephone | 

tween Milan and Paris, and the first conversation over 

= = the wire was between Signor Galimberti, Italian Minister 

The Art Association of Rome, which calls itself by the of the Post and Telegraph Service, and M. Millerand, the 
high sounding title of “Society of Lovers of and Workers. French Minister of Commerce. 


in Art,” has formed a committee to promote an exhibitiot In the course of his message to the French Minister, 
n “black and white,” to be held in March in conjunction Signor Galimberti said that Italy was pleased to have 
with the International Congress of History. The head of this new means of communicating with France. Both 


the committee is the Cavaliere Vitalini, an artist who nations were strongly united by ancient bonds of affinity, 

gained high honors at the Venice Exhibition through his sympathy and common aspirations. 

revival of colored etchings. The exhibits will be from Italy, the statesman continued, was proud of having 

celebrated artists of all nationalities contributed her share to this step of progress, enabling 

a se her now to fraternize with the nation which first aroused 
liberty. M. Millerand’s reply was in the same sense, the 


iss Cora ‘ollen, an merican zy lady from ‘ ¢ 
Miss Cora L. Follen, an Ameri young lady fro Minister referring in hearty terms to the friendship of 


S ouis, Mo., recently made a very successful début in “ . : 

t. Louis, mas —. . the two nations The conversation lasted twenty min- 
Italy at Aqui. She is a dramatic soprano, and received an 

h ocal traini rider Mme igi-Heiroth at Ge i - 

her vocal training under Mme. Torrigi-Heir x The line measures 950 kilometres—s70 miles 


neva, Switzerland. Miss Follen is now in Milan negoti- 


The ese & 


A good part of the American colony here assembled, 


ating with various impresari for other engagements 
lady is what Italians would call “graziosa e simpatica.” 

Gt et by invitation, at the residence of the United States Con- 
sul, Hon. William Jarvis, and Mrs. Jarvis to celebrat 


That excellent pianist and good musician, Signor Giu iene Les . ong en os 
the “fine” of the old year and the “principio” of the new 


seppe Martucci, of the Licco Musicale, of Bologna, has 
received from the Minister of Instruction, Signor Nasi, 
the offer to assume the directorship of the Neapolitan 


to see the old year out and the new one in. 
It was a very pleasant gathering and an evening, mu 
Musical Institute Maestro Martucci has the matter scaly ond socteny constiared, worthy of semearene: 
Among the American singers present were Mrs. Jennie 
E. Cushman, the Misses Drusilla Marx, Marcia Craft, 
Florence Dillon, Graham Bradshaw, Norma Rockhold, 
= <= H. Langdon Flint, Mr. and Mrs. Griffith Coit, the hostess 
It is said that Signora Eleonora Duse, the celebrated and the host, besides the writer. In the party were also 

actress, is peculiarly nervous. When she is not at re- Mrs. Marx, Mrs. Craft and many others 


under advisement, and, while the proposition is a flatter- 


ing one, he may accept conditionally only 


hearsals, or acting, she spends her time in perfect rest The musical program was an entirely improvised one 
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and consisted of a number of songs selected from the 
library of Mrs. Jarvis, all delightfully interpreted, with 
Miss Rockhold presiding at the piano 
An enjoyable buffet supper was served, which culminated 
in the brindisi or health drinking to the President and 
the United States. Long may they live and gloriously! 
Devcma-HEIDE 
eS = 
LATER.—A telegram just received from Budapest an 
nounces that the young violinist Stefi Geyer, who is billed 
to give her third concert in Milan the 15th inst., is suffer 
ing from an attack of influenza. The concert will be 


postponed to some future date. Detma-HEIDE 


FLORIZEL’S NEW YORK DEBUT. 


LORIZEL,” the American boy violinist, who makes 
his New York début at Carnegie Hall with the 
Paur Symphony Orchestra on Tuesday evening, February 
4, is a veritable “lion of the hour” in Washington, where 
he is captivating many of the great officials. Florizel is a 
protégé of Secretary and Mrs. Gage 
Florizel’s recent tour in Switzerland, Norway and Swe 
den created a furore; his repertory included compositions 
of Bach, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski 
and Paganini 
The following is a copy of Secretary Gage’s letter sent 
to a number of his personal friends in New York: 
Treasury DerartTMent, 
Wasuincton, January 22, 1902 
My Dear Sir—I want to interest you in the boy and in the début 
performance which is referred to in the inclosed 
Kubelik is not the peer of this boy, either in his present attain 
ments or prospective power. Florizel is a genius—a wonder. H« 
s a Mozart in music, and his other qualities can make him a 
Macaulay in letters, a Huxley in science or a Garrick on the stage 
This sounds large, but it is true 
I knew him when he was four years old. He then read book 
fluently, wrote a fair hand, spelled correctly and played on his toy 
lin, reading music from the score at sight. He graduated last 
June from the German conservatory with the highest marks for the 


iolin and piano musical composition and harmony. He is ar 
American boy. He a sure “winner,” but you can help give him 
a good start, and success in New York is, of course, of the first 

portance. 

1 hope you will be glad to do this by going yourself and stirring 
| ur society friend I know you will be glad if you do. Please 
elieve me, and don’t forget. Sincerely yours 

(Signed) L. J. Gace 


Onto Artists In New Yorx.—Recent issues of the 
Sunday Commercial Tribune and of the Ohio State Jour 
nal, both of Cincinnati, published pages devoted to promi 
nent Ohio musical artists who have achieved eminence in 
the metropolis. Mrs. Hadden-Alexander heads the list, 
with a good likeness and special mention of her far reach 
ing and successful work here, while others pictured are 
Arthur Mees, Mrs. De Moss, Robert Hosea, Henrietta 
Weber, Oley Speaks, Corns Dyas and her sister, the vio 
linist; Harold O. Smith, and others. Mrs. Hadden-Alex 
ander gave a piano recital in Manchester, Vt., January 21 


Hastincs’ “For Love or You.”—George B. Wick, bari 
tone, one of the artist-pupils of J. Harry Wheeler, has in 
corporated Hastings’ popular song, “For Love of You,” in 
his repertory, and sings it with ever increasing success 
These Hastings songs are all extremely sympathetic and 
singable, and with playable piano parts, so that there is a 


growing demand for them 
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S0sTON, January 26, 1902. 


HE Boston Singing Club, a mixed chorus of 
about 100 voices, gave its first concert at Chick- 
ering Hall on the evening of January 22, the 
program being made up of unaccompanied 
works from Palestrina to the composers of to- 
day. Many of the numbers were difficult of 

execution in their polyphonic structure, thereby offering the 

chorus a task that could be satisfactorily accomplished 
only by a well trained body of singers of ample experience. 

Nevertheless the club met with a fair degree of success, 
sufficiently so to assure the accomplishment of a high 
standard in vocal performance if a course of thorough re- 





hearsing is entered upon 

The singers must in future sufficiently acquaint them- 
selves with the material in hand, in order that they may be 
enabled to pay attention to the conductor's beat, and thereby 
insure a promptness in attack that was at times wanting in 
this their first performance. 

Mr. Tucker conducted with precision and intelligence, 
and made evident his understanding of the demands of 
the compositions given, if the singers did not always re- 
spond promptly. 

In his tindertaking Mr. Tucker, who is a conscientious 
and discriminating musician, has the support of an asso- 
ciate membership of the club that embraces many of the 
best patrons of music in Boston and vicinity. 

Miss Edith Torrey was the soloist, an unfortunate 
choice, for there was nothing in her singing that can hon- 
estly be commended 

Che next concert will take place April 2, when Mozart’s 
Requiem and Mendelssohn’s ‘“Walpurgesnacht” will be 
given, with orchestral accompaniment. An interesting pro 


gram, for Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgisnacht” is among his 
best compositions 
Ss <& 
Why do second and third rate singers come to this 
ry to increase the burden of an already overstocked 


corrw t and decrepit vocalists? 
What is needed are singers proficient in correct voice 
to hel 


ot 


elp in the uplifting of the abused vocal art, 


pable of aiding the serious student through a 

utive display of correct tone placing and the exem- 
fication of normal voice emission 

Of voiceless wsthetics we have had enough. Let Eu- 

ope keep such singers to herself; we have no need of 

them, 
This glowing over an “artistic temperament” that in- 
pires the writer so often when the offender constantly 














abuses his voice is an unfortunate obstacle in vocal criti- 
cism 

If an instrumentalist is not well grounded in the funda- 
mental principles of his art he is set upon at once. 

The fundamentally deficient vocalist should be subjected 
to the same radical and summary treatment. 

Although the vocal art is at its lowest ebb abroad, occa- 
sionally a critic realizes the depravity of the situation and 


* breaks out, as did Vernon Blackburn, the eminent English 


critic, when in reviewing the efforts of an artist at the last 
Gloucester Festival, he complained of his “spasmodic out- 
bursts,” his worrying of the phrases as if “he would shake 
the life out of them,” and of his “nasal moments that are 
by no means attractive.” 

But it is lamentable, when true art is considered, that 
the efforts of the horde of corrupt singers go unchallenged 
by the critics in the majority of cases 

Ee = 

Fritz Kreisler gave two recitals last week in Chickering 
Hall, Thursday evening, January 23, and Saturday after- 
noon following. He played on the first occasion Con- 
certo in D minor, Bach; Concerto in F sharp minor. 
Vieuxtemps; Fugue in A minor, Bach; Andante in D 
minor, Gluck; “Tambourin,” Leclair; Variations on a 
Corelli Theme, Tartini, and Polonaise in G, by Laub. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the masterly efforts of 
this superior artist, whose ambition and persistent efforts 
have developed him in his profession until he now stands 
among the greatest violinists in the world. 

The program on Saturday afternoon was a somewhat 
lighter one than on Thursday evening. On both occa- 
sions he was greeted by large and enthusiastic audiences 

 €& 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, which has plodded 
along since Gericke succeeded Paur in a monotone of 
technically proficient, but unreposeful, dynamically void, 
overloud and inexpressive effort, amazed and thrilled the 
critical and casual listeners alike at its eleventh concert 
with a performance of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony, that with one herculean stroke swept aside the 
Augean mediocrity that has with barnacie-like tenacity ob- 
structed its movements, in an zsthetic sense, since Ger- 
icke’s second advent, and awakened its patrons as with a 
staggering blow and caused everyone to exclaim, ‘What 
has come over Gericke?” a 

No, not everyone, for even this thunderbolt failed to 
awaken one scribe to a realizing sense of an unlooked for 
phenomenon, one who must have slept deeply and awoke 
at its cessation to write from retrospective memory of 
Gericke’s former reading of this work, indulging in the 
delusion that “this example of sublime musical expression 
of pessimism was presented in a clear outline, but with- 
out body, color or intensity.” 

Another, an apprentice hand that blows the musical bel- 
lows of an evening paper, with inapt effort, was stimulated 
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to remark in cold type: “I think Saturday’s rea ‘ing of the 
symphony can have left no one with the feeli‘.g that he 
had been the witness of a terrible human experience.” 

There were other scribes more hardened and alert 
through experience who did not sleep, whose musical 
skulls were not impervious, and who were made by the 
unexpected demonstration to “sit right up,” rub their eyes 
and realize that something extraordinary was happening 
The most conservative wrote: “The conducting and de 
livery of this symphony were of nobler and richer emo- 
tional value than any other symphony work of the season 
Mr. Gericke approached far more closely to a real aban- 
don than he is wont and the men responded grandly.” 

Another judicious compatriot says: “It was more ap 
plause than has ever been accorded to a symphony at these 
concerts. At the end of each movement Gericke was obliged 
to bow over and over again. Enthusiasm was contagious; 
the last two movements went with an abandon that was ex 
citing; the pomp and glory of the third movement and the 
unrest of the second were portrayed superbly.” 

I have never seen the audience that fills the Symphony 
Hall at these concerts so excessively enthused, and again 
so absolutely spellbound as on this occasion. 

The spontaneous and tremendous applause that followed 
the playing of the third movement was a prolonged out- 
pouring to the abandon of this exciting portion of the 
work, an abandon that Gericke really evoked from the 
players because of his own inspiration. 

Then, again, so wonderfully was the mood of the final 
movement delineated that at its end the audience barely 
gave a sound of applause, the intensity of the emotion of 
this marvelous Lamentose having enveloped its very soul 

From your experience in New York with Gericke you 
can hardly believe that he touched the heights and depths 
of emotional demonstration in his reading of this inspired 
composition. 

He did, nevertheless, and blazed at the climaxes with a 
heat as fierce as a tropical midday sun. 

And more than that, the tender moments met with a 
gentle and reposeful touch that is almost foreign to the 
routine of the orchestra. 

The concert should have ended here and the audience 
allowed to have departed in silence, but Gericke, with his 
customary discrimination in program arrangement, had 
Liszt’s “Dance of Death,” with its characteristics intensifier 
by a most brilliant performance of Harold Bauer at the 
piano, follow for a final number. 

Indeed it came as a “circus after the death of Hamlet,” 
and with an incongruous relation as if the “Supreme Court 
gave a minstrel show.” 


Ss & 


Alas! at the following concert the waves of emotion had 
subsided and the monotone of mediocrity appeared with 
consecutive persistence in the usual inexpressive and 
coarse routine of the playing of the band. 

Haydn’s Symphony in D major; selections from the 
“Raymonda” Ballet of Glazounoff, and Beethoven's “Leo- 
nora” Overture, No. 3, embracing the orchestral num- 
bers. 

Poor Papa Haydn, how his graceful measures were 
rasped off by this band of exceptionally fine string players, 
and overblown by the wind performers! 

If the most acute gradations in dynamics is not obtained 
in the works of the older masters, then all expression and 
effect is lost. 

And it is lost at the concerts in Boston, whatever may 
be the result elsewhere the band goes. The loudness of 
the woodwind, from which so much delicacy is expected 
in works of this description, is simply scandalous when 
the ability of the performers to modulate their efforts is 
considered. 

This must be laid wholly at Gericke’s door 

The orchestra can no longer play a sempre PP, for every- 
thing is bulged in short phrases. 

If a strain is marked tranquillo PPP and the scale as- 
cends, the power of the band increases with the ascent 
invariably. 

If for a few measures the strings play in a reposeful 
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stands by ~ ndisturbed. 

If the o hestra had played this Haydn Symphony on a 
platform ih the open air at an agricultural fair it would 
not have been different from the manner the delicacy of 
this charming old composer was handled at this concert 
in Symphony Hall. 

Paur came to Boston last season with a picked up or- 
chestra of New York musicians and showed his listeners 
how “Leonora” No. 3 should be played. 

The minimum of expression only, however, was reached 
in Gericke’s reading of this immortal specimen of Bee- 
thoven’s genius 

The Glazounoff number, although not strikingly orig- 
inal, was nevertheless most agreeable in its melodic flow 
and always above the commonplace. It was harmonious 
and not discordant and ugly as are many modern composi 
tions, but its legitimate effect was never reached because 
of the disregard of the composer’s indications by the con- 
ductor. 

If one did not know the score, or have it at hand to 
follow the performance, he would marvel why the com- 
poser gave no variety to the expression of the music. 

The score of this music is very carefully marked and 
elaborately varied in its expression. 

Gericke failed to realize an iota of its intent in the off- 
hand, commonplace manner which his reading treated it. 

No wonder the able critic complained that the “fairies 
danced the ‘Waltz’ in rubber boots.” 

If a similar disregard of the inflexions of the text, alone, 
in “Hamlet” were indulged in by an actor he would be 
hooted from the stage. 

Why should an indifference to the musical author be 
tolerated ? 

The reason is that not one in a thousand of the listen- 
ers to music in its higher forms are aware of what the 
composer has indicated in his score and expects in the 
performance. 

It should be the determined effort of the conductor not 
to fail in a faithful reproduction of the author's score, an 
easy matter with such a superb body of players as are at 
the command of Gericke. If this is done, then the author 
becomes the responsible party, if the music fails of effect. 

Formerly Gericke’s integrity in this direction was of the 
most praiseworthy description. 

The relapse of to-day is unaccountable. 

What has come over Gericke? 

An old friend of Boston audiences, Emil Fischer, the 
inimitable Hans Sachs, sang an aria from Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” and the shoemaker’s monologue from Wag- 
ner’s “ Meistersinger.” 

This fine old artist in his maturity was a welcome vis- 
itor, and received a warm greeting, supplemented with en- 
thusiastic applause. 

He has been a Wagnerian singer, and not a bellowing 
and shouting declaimer of the master’s measures. 

Hence the remarkable state of preservation in which his 
powers are found to-day, when his long career is consid- 
ered. 

A generation of corrupt vocalists has fallen by the way 
since his advent upon the Wagnerian stage. 

WarREN DAVENPORT. 


Broap Street CoNnservaToRY oF Music.—Miss Adele 
Hudnut, of Scranton, Pa., a talented young pianist, who is 
studying under Gilbert R. Combs, director of the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, 1329-1331 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, gave a piano recital in the conservatory 
concert hall on Wednesday evening, January 22, and was 
assisted by John K. Witzemann, violinist. Miss Hudnut 
played her program most creditably, displaying that breadth 
of interpretation and artistic touch that are always to be 
noted in Mr. Combs’ pupils. 
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Début of Florizel, the boy violinist, Carnegie Hall, Feb- 


ruary 4. 


A concert will take place on February 9 by the pupils of 
Mrs. Irene Amsdell, one of the vocal teachers of this city. 


S. Becker von GrAbill, pianist, will make his first ap- 
pearance of this season in New York city the last week of 
February. 


Jean Gérardy, the ’cello virtuoso, is to be heard in a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday afternoon, February 
12, Lincoln’s Birthday. 


Henry Xander is to be represented on the program of the 
Washington Composers’ Concert in the Raleigh Banquet 
Hall next Friday. The last Washington Saengerbund con- 
cert under Mr. Xander’s direction proved an immense suc- 


cess. 


Miss Lucy Giles, the young soprano who will make her 
New York début under Major Pond’s management at the 
Florizel matinee, has arrived here from Salt Lake. She 
gave six concerts in Utah recently and cleared for her 
share alone $2,200. 


Mrs. Dorothy Harvey will sing for the Tuesday Club, 
of Summit, N. J., on February 4, and in Worcester, Mass., 
on February 7, in Handel’s “ Samson.” The soprano sang 
in Newark, N. J., last Sunday. 


Alexander Lambert’s concert for the benefit of free 
scholarships to the New York College of Music, will take 
place at Madison Square Garden Concert Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon, January 31, at 3:15. 


Albert Weinstein, a young American pianist, who for the 
past seven years has been studying abroad and also play- 
ing in many of the most prominent concerts, is to be 
heard in an orchestral concert in Carnegie Hall, of which 
Emil Paur will be leader, on Thursday evening, February 
13. The concert will be under the management of Henry 
Wollfsohn. 


At the morning musicale which the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic Society will give at the Waldorf-Astoria the first 
part of the program will be devoted to the performance 
of Richard Strauss’ “Enoch Arden.” Richard Burmeister 
will be the pianist and David Bispham the vocalist. Liszt 
and Strauss numbers will be given as the second part of 
the musicale by the same artists. 


At the Kreisler-Juch recital, which is to be given in Car- 
negie Hall on the afternoon of January 30, Kreisler will 
include in his program several numbers that are unfa- 
miliar to concertgoers in this city, by composers dating 
back to the year 1700. Miss Juch is to sing songs by 
Brahms, Schumann, von Fielitz, Kahn, and a group of 
modern songs by MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick, &c. 
The seats are now on sale at Schuberth’s, Ditson’s and box 
oftice at Carnegie Hall. 





The operatic and dramatic performances to be given in 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, under the di 
rection of L. M. Ruben, every Friday morning, com- 
mencing February 14, at 11:30 o’clock, promise to be at- 
tractive. Boxes and seats have already been secured by 
Hon, William C. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Oak- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Hastings, William Bayard 
3lackwell, Mrs. Crocker, Mrs. J. E. Martin, Mrs. Cora 
Macauley, Mrs. Charles F. Swan, Mrs. Robert Nicols and 
others. Among the artists who will appear are Mlle. 
EA SLAM, 

Professeur de Chant. 
TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 
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Fritzi Scheff, David Bispham, Signor Scotti, of the Mau- 


manner all is lost when the wind comes in; and Gericke COM ] NG CONCERTS. a ao Se ea eee 


House; Mons. Gérardy, Heathe Gregory, Florizel and 
other well-known artists. Negotiations for eminent dra- 
matic attractions for these mornings are now pending. A 
special feature will be the first production of Walt Whit- 
man’s celebrated poem, “The Flight of the Eagle,” to 
music written by Homer Norris, of Boston, a young 
American composer 


Wagner and the Bayreuth Festival. 


HE illustrated lecture by Mrs. Rhodes, Barron Ber- 

thald and Adolph Glose, to which we referred in our 

last issue, promises to be an entertainment of unusual ex- 

cellence and novel in character. Wherever it has been 

given, the press spoke in the highest terms of Mrs. Rhodes’ 

work, and calls the musical part a really striking feature 
of uncommon beauty, 

Mrs. Rhodes lays great stress upon the metaphysical 
aspect of the master musician’s works, whereby the seem- 
ing harshness of many episodes in his music dramas, to 
which so many object on the ground of immorality, is dis- 
solved, and is replaced by a harmonious solution ending in 
the triumph of love over evil. 

Of particular value are the musical excerpts by Mr. 
Berthald and Mr. Glose, the former singing the Prize 
Song, Siegmund’s “Love Song,” the finale of the Forging 
Scene, and a “Lohengrin” selection, while Mr. Glose plays 
diverse arrangements by Liszt and others. They will per- 
form their numbers as the superb pictures are thrown on 
a 20-foot square canvas. There will be about 120 pictures. 
The affair is attracting widespread attention. 

BurMEIsTer’s Success.—Richard Burmeister was soloist 
at the Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia last week, playing his new arrangement arid 
reorchestration of the Weber Concertstiick, winning 
tumultuous applause and seven recalls at the Saturday night 
performance. 

ANDERSON—BAERNSTEIN.—William Fisher, the manager 
of Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein, is booking a big 
spring season for these excellent artists. They will appear 
in all of the principal cities of the East and Middle West 
during February, March, April and May, during which 
time, besides concerts and recital appearances, they will 
sing Gounod’s “Faust” in three different cities, Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion,” Saint-Saéns’ “Night,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” excerpts from the “Flying 
Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” Sontag’s “Am 
Rheim,” by Carl Samans; Haydn’s “Creation,” and Men- 


Dutchman,” 


delssohn’s “Lorelei.” 
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727 EmMA SPRECKELS BUILDING, ) 
San Francisco, January 20, 1902. f 
‘ummm ii Symphony concerts have met with such suc- 
cess that it has been determined to give an- 
other series of three before closing the season, 
the concerts to be given at the same place, 
Morosco’s Grand Opera House, and under the 
direction of Paul Steindorff, who, though I un- 
derstand coming new to the work, has done exceedingly 
well. A program of novelties is to be introduced in the 
new concerts. At the last the “Jupiter” Symphony, by 
Mozart, was the chief attraction. The new series is to be 
given on the dates of January 31, February 14 and 28. 
The works produced will include the Dvorak “New 
MacDowell Indian 





World”; Schumann, No. 4, D minor; 

Suite; Victor Herbert’s Suite Romantique, first time in 
San Francisco; Lalo Rhapsodie; Chabrier ‘“Espajiola,” 
new; Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker Suite,” and Glinka’s 
overture, “The Life For the Czar.” 
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Josef Hofmann, the pianist, is soon to play to us in two 
matinee recitals at the Columbia Theatre, and the pro- 
grams announced are especially inviting. It has been many 
years since Hofmann was touring on the Coast, but his 
work is still fresh in the memory of all who heard him, 
and no pianist has been anticipated with greater interest 
than he. The concerts will probably be largely attended, 
as they are now being discussed with much animation in 
musical circles. 

S= <= 

Thursday was the occasion of the second of the Lewys 
musical lectures in Knabe Parlor of Kohler & Chase, 
with the subject, “Fundamental Principles of Arpeggio 
and Scale Playing.” After the lecture Miss Carrington 
gave the usual short piano recital. 


= <= 

Thursday evening, at the dramatic recital by Eleanor C. 
Huber, the music was furnished by Albert I. Elkus, of 
Sacramento, and Harvey Samuels, violinist, of this city. 
Young Mr. Elkus played a Grieg Sonata and Liszt Rhap- 
sodie with splendid strength and finish of execution. He 
is a very young pianist, but constant study has placed him 
already almost in the ranks of professionals. He is also a 
composer of no ordinary calibre, and is preparing some 
very ambitious work for future presentation. His teachers 
have been solely his mother, a splendid pianist, and Hugo 
Mansfeldt. Mr. Samuels was accompanied by Teresa 
Ehrmann, a young piano student of this city, whose work 


has attracted quite a bit of attention for its excellence. 
Mr. Samuels’ playing is of a quality that always gives 
pleasure. 


Mme. Inez Fabri-Mueller, one time opera singer of favor 
and reputation, is to have a benefit concert during the 
month, as a suitable testimonial from those who have 
known 1 her tom’ years of fa ithful service, and remem- 


ber her as she was in the days of her musical successes. 
She is retiring from public life, having been much broken 
since the death of her husband, and this concert is 
to be the closing of her professional career. Madame 
Mueller has fitted for the operatic stage many of the most 
celebrated vocalists, who have found favor with a fickle 
public. Her patrons number some of our best and most 
prominent professional men and women, and the program 
will be given by our first musicians. It is hoped to make 
the affair both a brilliant and successful occasion, 
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To-morrow night is the date for the next Pasmore con- 
cert, when a program of no less interest than the preceding 
ones will be presented. The concert opens with three 
classic numbers: The Trio in E flat, No. 1, by Beethoven, 
which will be played by the three gifted Pasmore children, 
Mary, Susan and Dorothy, who are said to play from mem- 
ory and at a moment’s notice any number in their exten- 
sive repertory, though it had not been touched before in 
months. Mr. Pasmore is to sing Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” 
and Mary Pasmore will play Bach's Aria for the G string, 
with string quartet accompaniment. The rest of the pro- 
gram is of a lighter character, and will comprise concerted 
numbers by John Harriden Pratt, and solos by W. J. Mc 
Coy, local composers, among other well selected numbers. 
The participants will be Mesdames Basford and Gardner, 
Messrs. Nowlan, Pasmore, Nauman and Taubles, and Mrs. 
Charles Hughes, of Oakland, who is to make her first ap- 
pearance on this side of the bay. The concert will take 
place in the Maple Room of the Palace Hotel. 


f 


Wednesday evening the regular recital by the pupils of 
the San Francisco Conservatory of Music took place in 
Metropolitan Temple before thousands of spectators. The 
house was filled until standing room was at a premium, 
and the program was the best ever presented in the mem- 
ory of the conservatory work. 

The work done by little tots of from eight to twelve 
was especially creditable, and showed fine training as 
well as talent. A Mozart sonata between Bes- 
sie Grigg and little Madeleine Buckley, on two pianos, 
was executed in faultless time and with great finesse in 
ensemble and beautiful phrasing. Mr. Beatty’s piano solo 
displayed good, clean work, and Miss Rahlman’s Chopin 
etude, the “Revolutionary,’”’ was well executed, as was 
Miss Helen Chandler’s double number, “Le Papillon,” 
Lavallee, and Rondo from Weber Sonata, op. 24. May- 
belle Kelley shows continued improvement, and although 
very youngis doing splendid work. Her “Fantaisie Im- 
promptu,” Chopin, and Concerto, op. 25, Mendelssohn, 
were finely rendered. The latter was especially com- 
mendable, as it was accompanied by the conservatory or- 
chestra of eighteen pieces, composed entirely of amateurs, 
and claiming nothing for themselves they really presented 
a remarkable piece of work. 


native 


The second piano was taken by C. Rogers, a conserva- 
tory instructor. Those who took part in the program 
were Misses Nellie Ahkman (cornet); little Rita Lubel- 
ski, who accompanied little Gladys Conth’s excellent vio- 
lin solo admirably; Gertrude Gallick (vocal); Bessie 
Grigg, Madeleine Buckley, Charlotte Towle (vocal), 
Maybelie Kelley, C. Burns, E. Beaudet, Annie Benson 
(violin); Josephine Rahlman, Agnes Kelleher, who, with 
her brother Joe, gave two wonderfully well executed 
duets, the first from “Maritana,’’ “O Holy Mother,” and 
the encore, “The Hunter's Song.” As both are mere 
children the performance of two rather difficult vocal 
numbers in perfect style was remarkable. Helen Chand- 
ler, Margaret Slocombe (vocal), Marie Abeille (violin), 
W. R. Beatty, piano, and in the symphony S. Benson, A. 


Hunt, R. McLean. The Mandolin club: Misses D. Gotts- 
chalk, A. Zinns, B. Baldwin, N. Ahkman, A. Ahkman, 
Mrs. E. S. Bonelli, Misses E. Mehlert, J. Terkelson, H. 


violins, Misses A. Benson and 
M. Abeill viola and ’cello, A. Hunt and R. McLean. 

In the piven Violins, Misses J. Salter, A. Valen- 
tino, M. Easton, M. Abeille, A. Ahkman, Mrs. W. Castro, 
J. Ross, W. Hill, A. Thiel, A. Schwartz and J. Lahr- 
man; violas, A. Hunt and R. Harrison; flute, Mr. Van 
Marle; ‘cello and bass, Miss A. Conlin, C. Herrick, F. 
Hartwig and F. Kreutzberger; cornet, T. F. Kelley. 
Miss C. Burns was presented with the prize for highest 
percentage in theory and harmony class. 
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Mehlert ont A. Fontanel; 


At Hopkins Art Institute on Thursday evening a fine 
vocal and instrumental program was given under the di- 
rection of Sir Henry Heyman, when numbers were ren- 
dered by Julian Eisenbach, a young singer with a voice 
of more than ordinary sweetness; Mme. Joseph L. Beringer, 
who gave in her best style “Esser Mesto,” from Flotow’s 
“Martha”; Miss Pearl Conness, whose rendering of Svend- 
sen’s lovely violin Romance was very fine for a young 
violinist; R. H. Hunt and Emil Cruells. There was a large 
attendance, and the musical program was listened to with 
interest. 
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The Zech chamber music concert on Thursday afternoon 
but deepened first impressions concerning the excellence of 
their work. Certainly the phrasing possesses a unanimity 
of rendition that is unusual, and the work as a whole 
was the acme of refinement and delicacy of interpretation. 
The program was the quaintly unique Dvorak Quartet and 
a Schumann Quintet, in which Miss Belle Clair Chamber- 
lain assisted at the piano, doing a beautifully clean and 
intelligent piece of work. Her technic is perfect as well 
as her understanding of the composer, and the piano and 
strings were in perfect accord. There is but one more of 
the regular series, but an evening concert is being se- 
riously considered. 
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Alexander Stewart, of Oakland, announces an orches- 
tral and violin recital by his pupils, assisted by Miss Beu- 
lah George, soprano, and a male quartet, composed of 
Edwin Dunbar Crandall, Ernest McCandlish, Lowell Red- 
field and Harry P. Carleton. William B. King organist 
and accompanist, the concert to take place on Friday, 
January 24, in the Unitarian Church, Oakland. A splen- 
did program has been prepared. 


=e << 


Saturday was “Artists’ Day” for the Saturday Club, of 
Sacramento, and a quartet of voices from here, pupils of 
Mrs. Marriner-Campbell, gave Liza Lehmann’s two song 
“Persian Garden” and the “Daisy Chain,” be- 
fore a crowded house. The singers were Miss Florence 
Doane, soprano; Miss Grace Carroll, contralto; Hubert 
Williams, tenor, and Willard Young, baritone; Mrs. W. J. 
Batchelder, also of San Francisco, accompanying. 


eS <= 


Three chamber music concerts are announced for Jan- 
uary 25, February 8 and 22, to be given in Lisser Hall, of 


cycles, the 
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Mills College, by Louis Lisser, pianist, and Giulio Minetti, 
violinist, assisted by Mrs. Edward F. Schneider, vocalist. 

The programs are compiled from the highest class of 
chamber music and include sonatas for violin and piano 
by Mozart, Arthur Foote, Grieg, Beethoven (“The Kreut- 
zer”’), Rubinstein and Scharwenka. Mrs. Schneider's 
songs, in which she will be accompanied by her husband, 
are from Thomas, Massenet, Grieg, Schumann and Brahms, 
The concerts will draw many ’Frisco people to the other 
side of the Bay to hear them. 

eS = 

Mrs. Frances Moeller is drilling the Ladies’ Choral So- 
ciety, of Sacramento, of which she is director, in two can- 
tatas, the “Lady of Shalott” and “Young Lover’s Bride,” 
to be given Friday, the 24th. The Choral Society is a 
well established organization of ladies’ voices and has 
under Mrs. Moeller’s direction and superior training done 
much creditable work in the past. This event is being 
anticipated with interest by Sacramentans, as it promises 
Mrs. A. WepMORE JONES 





to be a rare treat 





FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


Boston Critics Pass Upon the Unequaled Gifts oi the 
** Divine Fannic.”’ 


HEN Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler played in Boston last 
November she was received with enthusiasm. Here 
are the criticisms of her recital in that city: 

The second drop in the impending shower of piano recitals fell 
in Chickering Hall last night whe. an enthusiastic audience at- 
tended the “re-entree” of Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler. One can 
count the really great female pianists of to-day upon one’s fingers 
readily, and Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler has well earned her place 
upon the brief list. 

She is one of the few female pianists who can attain breadth with 
wut descending into vehemence and spasmodic effort, and she has 
that intangible necessity of the modern artist called “temperament.” 
Something of the tropical nature of Carrefio is there, intermingled 
with a degree of German “Innigkeit.” Her program swept from 
Gluck to Leschetizky and included one of the “great five’ sonatas 
of Beethoven 

It was the op. 111 that represented the latter school; a work s 
free and so capricious that it easily is made meaningless if it is 
not phrased with the most artistic intelligence; and it is a work 
which tempts even the great interpreters to individualize rather 
freely and sometimes to distort. Madame Bloomneld-Zeisler steered 
cleverly between Scylla and Charybdis in the composition, and her 
performance of the sonata was elastic without becoming too vague 
—Louis C. Elson, in Boston Advertiser, November 21, 1901. 





Her playing was most interesting. There was a time when she 
might have been described as a thunder storm in petticoats; but 
she no longer simply throws the bolt and dazzles. Nothing could 
have been more thoughtfully planned than her interpretation of the 
sonata. There was nothing left to chance or the inspiration of the 
moment. Each detail had been studied with regard to its due plac« 
in the whole scheme; yet there was nothing cut and dried; nothing 
presented as exhibits A, B, &c. This interpretation was an honor 
to her mind as well as her fingers. And how well trained are those 
fingers in every grade of touch! 

There is originality of expression in Mrs. Zeisler’s performance, 
and the means of this expression are also orginal. She presents 
no stereotyped phrases after the manner of this one or that one; 
but she has her own way, whether the emotion be sensuous or 
austere, whether the chord be granitic or the run of crystal clear 
ness. Thus does she attract and fascinate, and compel respect as 
well, by her technical acquirements, her marked originality, her 
blazing temperament. * * * 

The etude by Chopin was taken at breakneck speed and played 
with delightful clearness and brilliance. * * * They that were 
fortunate enough to be present were most enthusiastic.—Philip Hale, 
in the Boston Journal, November 21, 1901. 

The audience which greeted Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler in 
Chickering Hall last evening was discriminating and appreciative. 
The occasion was the first of two recitals by this brilliant pianist, 
and although the program was long her listeners were so charmed 
that they remained until the close, and added several numbers by 
their frequent encores. 

Madame Zeisler’s execution is that only acquired by enthusiastic 
lovers of the piano after long practice under the best instructors. 
In the bolder and more dramatic compositions her power of inter- 
pretation is only equaled by her physical skill. To the popular 
mind, however, she excels in the rippling measures which require 
the rapid fingering, where every note is brought out with the dis- 
tinctness of staccato measures. Nor does she lack in the legato 
and placid work of the authors from whom she chooses, nor in the 
rendering of sentimental airs. 

The two most notable numbers were a fugue dedicated to herself 
by Schuett—in which the theme was followed through several 
changes of key—and an allegretto fortissimo which was sustained 
throughout the movement.—Boston Globe, November 21, 1901. 








As “even our wishes give us not our wish,” so it seemed for a con- 
siderable time that Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler’s passionate devo- 
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tion to music and her intensely musical disposition might prevent 
her from becoming the artist and interpreter of music that it was 
her paramount ambition to be. She had early acquired a strong 
and splendid technic, her intellectual perception was keen and cor 
rect, and her intuition of the feeling with which a composition was 
instinct was true and sympathetic. But she had not acquired self 
control, and when her fingers began to evoke the music from the 
keys, it seemed as if they also evoked from the air a spirit mor 
potent than their nominal mistress, which compelled them to heat, 
speed and vehemence that not infrequently passed into extravagance 
and caused rather astonishment than approval. It was a matter of 
great regret to her to find herself thus run away with by the very 
talent which ought to bear her to triumph if it could be restrained 
and ruled. But now, as Nora Perry said in her ballad of Lady 
Wentworth, 

“Whatever the truth of the troubled past, 

My lady has come to her own at last.” 

This impetuous, erratic disposition is the faithful and reasonable 
servant and exponent of the clear mind and the high power of one 
who more nearly unites feminine sensibility with sustained mascu 
line energy, the warm heart and the balanced brain, than any woman 
pianist whom we know. 

The audience could not have been inspiring to the artist by its 
size, but it soon became so through the accordance with her spirit 
compelled by her magnetic fervor. The result was an evening of 
magnificent playing, to which people listened with tense and thrill 
ing nerves and to which they responded impulsively with great 
plaudits and many recalls. Every quality demanded for the best 


interpretation of the music was present in its fullness, until the 





artist’s absolute sufficiency could in nothing be questioned. 
Beethoven had the deep forcefulness belonging to that work in 
which the composer's conflicting and controlling emotions refused 
to be confined within the conventional limits of the old sonata 
form; the Gliick had a classic, though not coolly impassive, inter 
pretation; the higher matters which came later were of surpassingly 
delicate touch and tone and exquisite taste in arabesque and adorn 
ment—particularly the airy etude of Leschetizky, and the Strauss 
waltz, in the tremendously difficult and ingenious transcription of 
Tausig, was a marvel of fiery energy. Mrs. Zeisler takes the mod 
ern view of Chopin, which rates him as an artist far beyond the 


mere drawing room composer and pianist that too many of his con 
temporaries tl ght him. She accepts him not only as a great 
master of his instrument, but as a man who suffered more than he 
ever confessed, and who often was wreaking that suffering upor 


c, even when it seemed most gorgeous and pompous, being 





himself perhaps most agonized when the most festive, brilliant or 
urgent pages were passing beneath his hand, in that distraction 
which the spirit in pain will seek in such employment or thought 
1s compels it to forget itself and fly far afield. The Chopin, there 
fore, had more beneath its polished and elegant form than is 

found there, and even the great polonaise, in which pianjsts gener 
ally give themselves free scope, rose to a tumultuous splendor as 
rare as it was exciting. The second recital is set for Saturday after 


noon, and is earnestly commended to those who, not already know 





ing this wor 1 of fervid genius, whose personality is blended wit! 
she does, desire to hear mus that will be memorable.— Boston 
Herald, November 21, 1901. 
There was great playing last night in Chickering Hall Mme 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler played to an audience notable in enthu 


siasm and appreciation 


One can speak of Madame Zeisler’s playing only in terms of en 
thusiastic admiration that must strike people not at the recital as 
extravagantly rhapsodical From the first chord of the Gliick 


Caprice, through a long program made up of a heavy Beethoven 
Sonata, of hackneyed Chopin pieces, and, for the rest, of mere musi 
cal froth, with two encores at the end, Madame Zeisler held her 
audience in a state of strange nervous tension; never for a moment 
did attention flag. She has a tremendous technic, truly splendid 
tone, scales and trills of electrifying brilliance, and a delightful 
rhythm But all these attributes are as nothing in comparison with 


the strong personality that makes all she does individual and vital 





With her almost unearthly skill at playing the piano she combines 


as vast a wealth of temperament as Teresa Carrefio herself, or as, 
n the singing world, Marie Brema. Madame Zeisler’s playing is 
not of the big, dramatic order, like d’Albert’s, nor is it romantic 


and poetic, like Gabrilowitsch’s or Slivinski’s, but for magnetism 


and fire glowing at a white heat I do not know who is fit to light 
the candles when she is ready to play. The Chopin Polonaise and 
the Rubinstein Study she played with an abandon bordering n 
fury that was exhilarating and overwhelming. And, in amazing 


contrast, there was her enchanting playing of the Schuett Waltz 
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which had to be repeated; the Moszkowski pieces and the Chopin 
G flat Waltz, given as a second encore. Perhaps as piano playing 
pure and simple the two most noteworthy features of the recital 
were the Glick Caprice and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mili 
taire,” am encore piece. The tone color and the sense of pro 
portion in the first were wonderful, and the march was the most 
remarkable example of a steady climax from start to finish I have 
heard. As a marvelous exhibition of endurance, musical grasp and 
overpowering temperament, Madame Zeisler’s recital will not soon 
be equaled.—Boston Transcript, November 21, 1901. 

The following criticisms are about Madame Zeisler’s sec- 


ond Boston recital: 

Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler’s final recital in Chickering Hall yes- 
terday afternoon was very enjoyable, the wonderful pianist at times 
giving full scope to her nervous temperament and playing in a 

anner that might be termed sensational. She is one of the few 
women pianists whom professional as well as amateur musicians 
ok upon as an instructor, and her work is acknowledged to be 
worthy of serious consideration even by soloists of high rank. 


Her program was quite unconventional and abounded in selec- 





tions in which brilliancy and dash were the principal requisites, and 
in these pieces she fairly electrified her auditors. Her left hand 
performance in the Schumann “Papillons” was splendid throughout; 


the Chopin numbers, especially the Scherzo, were given with exqui- 





te grace; MacDowell’s “Hexentanz” and Brahms’ Rhapsodie were 
eautiful examples of sympathetic interpretation, and the Mosz- 
kowski “Spanish Caprice” went with a swing and verve that 
aroused great enthusiasm, and deservedly, too.—Boston Globe, No- 
vember 24, 1901. 

On February 1 Madame Zeisler will play with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Soon after she will make a tour on 
the Pacific Coast 


—= 


GABRILOWITSCH IN PARIS. 


[CABLecRAM. ] 
Paris, January 27, 1902. 
“Musical Courier, New York: 
“Gabrilowitsch’s colossal success. Six recalls. Ovation. 
“STRAKOSCH.” 
[This refers to Gabrilowitsch’s performance of the 
Chopin E minor Concerto at the Colonne Orchestral Con- 
cert in Paris, January 26.] 


Just as we go to press comes the information that on 
account of his immense success with the Colonne Orchestra, 
as recorded above, Gabrilowitsch has been re-engaged for 
next Sunday’s concert 


CHANGE OF Date.—The Morning Choral Club, of St 
Louis, Mo., have changed the date of their first concert 
from February 4 to February 18 

There seem to have been some complications regarding 
the Odeon, where the concert will be given. The principal 
work of the evening will be “Night,” by Saint-Saéns. Sara 
Anderson, who is the soloist of the occasion, will also sing 
the solo parts in the work. 





Errige Stewart.—Miss Effie Stewart sang with the Troy 
Choral Club on January 22 and created such a furore that 
she was immediately engaged for their next concert on 
March 13. “The Creation” is the work to be given 
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Frederic Martin, whose many important engagements 
have been previously mentioned, has added another to his 
list; that is, to sing “The Creation” for the Troy (N. Y.) 
Choral Club on March 13. Mr. Martin has had an un- 
usually busy winter, which has shown the success this 
young basso has already met with. Re-engagements at 
many cities and festivals are additional proof of his suc- 
cess. Mr. Martin has also been engaged to sing the bass 
role in “Samson,” to be produced at Pilgrim Church, 


Worcester, February 7. 
<< 


Hans Schneider, who has a studio at Huntington Cham- 
bers, lectured recently on Schubert at Brown University, 

rovidence, R. I., in connection with the Boston Sym- 
phony concert; and at the Unitarian Church in Wellesley 
on tone poems and tone pictures, illustrated at the piano 
with works of MacDowell, Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
on January 23. 


=e = 


The concert given by Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles at the 
Hunnewell Club House, Newton, on January 22, attracted 
a large audience, which was very appreciative of the pro- 
gram and its rendition, as was shown by the numerous re- 
calls and hearty applause after each number. 


=e <= 


A more charming program than that with which Carl 
Faelten favored his hearers Tuesday evening could hardly 
be imagined. The quaint old Suite in E minor, by Lully, 
and the Beethoven Sonata in G major, op. 31, No. 1, are 
not often attempted before latter day audiences, but the 
warmth with which they were received shows that in mas- 
ter hands they may be made of peculiar interest. Mr. 
Faelten evidently thinks that Heller’s music is altogether 
too good to be used exclusively by the student. “The 
Wanderstunden,” op. 80, is a set of five charming pieces 
not often heard on the concert stage, and their introduc- 
tion Tuesday evening was heartily appreciated. The recital 
closed with the Nocturne after Chopin’s Polish Song, and 
“Valse et Scene” from Gounod’s “Faust,” by Liszt, both 
of them most popular pieces, and rendered with great vir- 
tuosity and breadth of style. Mrs. Reinhold Faelten’s in- 
troductory remarks were, as usual, well chosen, and added 
not a little to the enjoyment of the program. 
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The new work by Mr. Foote, which the Cecilia will sing 
at the concert February 4, is a motet set to an old and 
very beautiful Latin hymn, “Vita nostra plena bellis.” 


Ss <= 


Over 300 members of the People’s Choral Union took 
part in the reception tendered by the organization to Major 
and Mrs. H. L. Higginson in Chickering Hall Monday af- 
ternoon. 

Se = 

A recital by Mrs. Minna Del Castillo, assisted by ensem- 
ble classes of the Faelten Pianoforte School, will take place 
at | Huntington C Chambers Hall, ll, January 29. 


Miss Gertrude Newman, Frank Morse’s pupil, has been 
singing the past two Saturdays at Leonard Marshall’s lec- 
tures, at the Exhibition of Historical Musical Instruments. 


Se < 


Preparations have been begun by the Choir Guild of 
Grace Episcopal Church, Newton, for the presentation of 
an entirely new opera early in April in Eliot Hall, New- 
ton. It is the work of Dr. H. J. Stewart, the new organ- 
ist of Trinity Church. It is said to be a musicianly com- 
position. It is likely that the production will be put on 
professional stage next season. 

<e <= 


L. H. Mudgett has arranged for one more recital by 
Fritz Kreisler in Chickering Hall next Saturday afternoon. 
He will play the Concerto No. 1, A minor, Bach; the Con- 
certo No. 4, Vieuxtemps; a paraphrase of Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried,” “The Elfentanz,” by Popper, and a polonaise by 
Wieniawski. 

Se &= 

On the evening of Tuesday, February 4, at Whiton Hall, 
Dorchester, the choral class of the Dorchester Woman’s 
Club is to give its seventh annual concert. The class is 
made up of sixty young women, under the leadership of 
Martha Dana Shepard. It will have the assistance of 
Caroline Gardner Clarke and Heinrich Schueker. 

Se <= 

The Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ductor, will sing Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and “Gounod’s 
“Gallia” in Symphony Hall Sunday evening, February 9, 
as the third concert of its eighty-seventh season. 


Se < 


Following is the program at the song recital by Mrs. 
Helen Allen Hunt in Small Chickering Hall, 153 Tremont 
street, next Tuesday afternoon, January 28, at 2:30: “Che 
Faro,” Gluck; “Soupir,’’ Leo Stern; “L’Heure d’Azur,” 
“L’Heure Rose,” Augusta Holmés, Mrs. Hunt; fantaisie, 
“QO Cara Memoria,” Servais, Mr. Heindl; “Hills 0’ Skye,” 
M. R. Lang; “Nuit de Décembre,” Leoncavallo; “Cradle 
Song,” Brahms; “Ask Nothing More,” Cowen, Mrs. Hunt; 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin, Mr. Heindl; “Alte Liebe,” 
“Years at the Spring,” Beach; “Where Corals 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” Nevin, Mrs, Hunt. 


Newell Whitney Mansfield, after two years’ study in 
has returned to Boston and is now located in a 


3rahms; 
Lie,” Elgar; 


Paris, 
studio. 


Ze & 
Ernest Hutcheson will give a piano recital in Steinert 
Hall on Monday afternoon, March Io. 
J €& 


Walter I. Hawkins sang at Lasell Seminary on Mon- 
day evening. 

<< 
his second piano recital of 
Steinert Hall, on Thursday 
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Edwin Klahre announces 
the season to take place in 
afternoon, February 6. 

J €& 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 29, the Boston pub- 
lic will have a chance to hear Eduard Zeldenrust, the fa- 
mous Dutch pianist, who is sure to create great interest. 
He plays in Steinert Hall on that afternoon. 


There is an appreciative notice of Prof. John K. Paine’s 
opera “Azara,” in the Music and Theatre World Journal, 
of Berlin (Musik und Theater-Welt-Zeitung) : 


A large and fashionable audience gathered in Steinert 
Hz all Saturday afternoon, when Gregory I Hast, _tenor, ‘gave 


his second song recital. The program was interesting, 
embracing selections from Caldara, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Brahms, Franz Ries, Cornelius, Dvorak, Dal Young, 
Henry Leslie, Handel, Jane Wilson, Lawrence Kellie, 
Arthur Somervell, Maude Valerie White and Benjamin 
Godard. 

J <& 

The Bridgewater Musical Society, Edmund Sawyer 
conductor, gave a performance of Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” 
Friday evening, January 17. 

es <& 

Arthur Foote gave a recital in Salem on Monday even- 
ing, assisted by Miss Anna Miller Wood. 

ft 

Frank Tileston Smith gave a talk on “Synthetic Method 
of Voice Culture” on Friday before the Woman’s Edu- 
cational Club of West Newton. 

 <€ 

The fourth of the series of recitals which Miss Jones’ 
pupils are giving at her studio took place January 11. 

fe & 

Carl Sobeski assisted at the matinee given by Miss 
Marion Osgocd’s pupils at Association Hall on Satur- 
day, January 11. Carl Sobeski was in excellent voice and 
sang finely, bringing out great applause and many encores. 

cH 

George Proctor has appeared at several private musicals 
in Chicago during the past week. 
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The Thursday Morning Club gave an interesting con- 
cert in Pilgrim Hall, Thursday evening. The program 
was of interest, including works of Schumann, Chopin, 


Gluck and others. The next concert will take place 
January 30, when the chorus will sing Mrs. Beach’s 
“Rose of Avontown.” 

Forksonc Tatks.—Miss Roberts, of Elmira, N. Y., 


has recently given her folksong talk with the greatest suc- 
cess at Mrs. Trott’s, Niagara Falls, under the direction of 
the Afternoon Musical Club; at Lockport, as the guest of 
Mrs. John Arnold and Mrs. Carl Jackson, for the Saturday 
Club, and at Mrs. John O. Roe’s, Rochester, for the 
younger society set. The folksong of the various coun- 
tries were sung by R. I. Warlich, basso. Miss Roberts is 
soon to give the same talk at the Pennsylvania College of 
Music, and under the direction of Mrs. Buell and Mr. 
Lindsay for the Chromatic Club, of Troy, N. Y. Dates are 
also pending for Utica, Syracuse, Ilion and again at 
Lockport. 





something out of the com- 
mon for musicians to especially successful 
books, on other than musical subjects, and our readers 
will therefore be interested to know that the composer- 
pianist and teacher Silas G. Pratt has accomplished this 
task, and in a manner reflecting only credit upon his 
profession. 

His “Lincoln in Story” is a book of nearly 250 pages, 
comprising, in the form of stories, arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, a succinct history of the life of the great eman- 
Hay wrote of “as the greatest 


’—It is 
write books, 


“LINCOLN IN Story.’ 


cipator, who Secretary 
character since Christ.” 
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EIGHT POEMS 


By TENNYSON. 
Set to Music by SIDNEY HOMER, 


Break, Break, Break.—Mezzo or Bar. in Gm (C—E flat). Trans- 


posed for Sop. or Tenor in B flat m(E flat—G flat). 50 
Crossing the Bar.—Mezzo or Bar. in D fiat (B flat—E flat). Trans- 
posed for Sop. or Tenor in E (C sharp-~ F sharp). ~. a 
Sweet and Low.— Mezzo or Bar. in D flat (C—C). Transposed for 
Sop. or Tenor in E(Dsharp—D sharp). . 50 
Thy Voice Is Heard.—Mezzo or Bar. in Ef aot _ -E fat). Trans- 
posed for Sop. or Tenor in F (B flat 40 
Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead. wid or Rar inF sharp 
m (B--D sharp). tee ten for —e. or Tenor in Am 
(D—F sharp). . -50 
The City Child.—Mezzo or Bar. in FE flat (D-E flat). Trans- 
posed for Sop. or Tenor in F (E—F). -50 
Minnie and Winnie.—Mezzo or Bar. in D (Bfat- E). Trans- 
-50 


posed for Sop. or Tenor in E flat (C flat 
Enid’s Song.—Mezzo or Rar.in B —oO-. 
Sop. or Tenor in D flat (F—F). 


As sung by LOUISA HOMER of the Metropolitan Opera cue. 
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Concerts, recitals and all musical affairs given in Mendelssohn Hall, and which 


call for THE MUSICAL COURIE 


under this heading.] 


HAMLIN’S STRAUSS RECITAL. 


G EORGE HAMLIN, the tenor, repeated his program of 
lieder by Richard Strauss at Mendelssohn Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon. The seventeen songs in this list 
were reviewed by the “Raconteur” for THe Musicat Cou- 
RIER after the first recital in the same hall which Mr. Ham- 
lin gave on December 12. As a matter of record it may be 
well to reproduce here again the program: 

Op. 10—Zucignung. 
Die Nacht. 
Die Georgine. 
Allerseelen. 
Op. 17—Seitdem dein Aug’ in meines schaute 
Das Geheimniss. 
Standchen. 
Op. 19—Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten. 
Breit fiber mein Haupt 
Hoffen und wieder verzagen 
Op. 21—All’ mein Gedanken, mein Herz und mein Sinn 
Du meines Herzens Kronelein 
Ach Leib, ich muss nun scheiden 
Ach weh mir unglikhaftem Mann 
Op. 27—Heimliche Aufforderung. 
Morgen. 
Cacilie. 

Mr. Hamlin is an artist of high ideals. While listening 
to his noble, impassioned singing of these songs there was 
but one thing more needed to stamp the recital as a mem 
orable one, and that was the presence of the composer 
himself. How overjoyed were the composers of great 
operas when they discovered an artist who could interpret 
certain roles to their (the composers’) satisfaction. Com- 
posers of art songs are known to be quite as exacting, and 
there is every reason why they should be exacting. To 
sing a difficult song well requires far greater vocal skill 
than is demanded in an operatic aria, as all accomplished 
artists must know. When Mr. Hamlin sang here last 
month he received the sad tidings of the death of a relative 
a few moments before going on the stage. Under these 
circumstances it was not expected that the singer would 
do himself justice, although those who recall the former 
recital were touched with the tenderness of some of the 
songs. Last Thursday afternoon Mr. Hamlin was in fine 
voice. In tone production, color, interpretation and intelli- 
gence nothing was lacking. That it was a musical audience 
assembled to hear him goes without saying, and throughout 
the afternoon the artist was rewarded with applause that 
was both enthusiastic and discriminating. Mr. Hamlin was 
compelled to repeat three of the songs, Nos. 1 and 4 in op. 
21, and No. 3 in op. 27. The last one, “Secret Invitation,” 
he sang after the recital. The people in the house simply 


R’S attention, will hereafter be found 


would not retire until they heard one more song. Ulysse 
Biihler, the accompanist for Mr. Hamlin, succeeded in 
making a favorable impression. 


GREGORY HAST’S FAREWELL RECITAL. 


REGORY HAST’S farewell recital at Mendelssohn 

Hall last Friday afternoon attracted a large audi- 

ence of enthusiastic music lovers. It is doubtful if the 

tenor ever sang before a more cordial assembly in his own 
country. His program follows: 





Gate Tad Eb Gib cceconcctodvecsascecossssoscesosccccccoseses Caldara 
RBEES ccoccccsosvewevcoceves Beethoven 
Liebliches Kind 
Aus deinen Augen fliessen meine Lieder............ 





. Brahms 


Franz Ries 


SR BO. ho decsendencdiimende hiipanqueeoequsoanvee , Raff 

Komm, wir wandeln zusammen in Mondschein........... Cornelius 

pO eo eee een Dal Young 

Songs My Mother Taught Me.... : ++eeeee+Dvorak 

The Plague of Love........ . Blow (1700) 
(Arranged by Lane W n.) 

Edward Gray........ ..- Sullivan 


The Midnight Wind....... (Old Irish) 


ee éonnenn anavenned (Old English) 
(Specially arranged.) 
The Week Before Easter (Old English folksong, Rottingdean, Sussex) 
(Arranged by Percy Pitt.) 


i: tL SI ccctcutinlins cepminbecgenyeuseianionteall Lawrence Kellie 
1 


Farewell Song ..Maude Valerie White 
Let Us Forget..... _ ' Maude Valerie White 

Mr. Hast’s clear enunciation in all languages, particu 
larly German and English, is one thing above all others 
that makes his singing effective to his hearers. The day is 
past when a singer can satisfy critical listeners unless he 
interprets his songs as Mr. Hast does. He makes 
every phrase tell, and he is altogether a far more virile 
artist than some of his admirers think him to be. He shows 
fine sentiment, but it is a healthy sentiment, in some of his 
songs. In others again he reveals vigor and manliness 
which the occasion demands. Mr. Hast sang Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide” in Italian, as Campanini used to sing this lovely 
solo cantata. The Italian text is admirably suited to the 
score, which has many moments of tenderness. 

It was with his English songs at this recital in which 
Mr. Hast seemed to move more people than with the num 
bers sung in other tongues. The truth is, that New York 
ers are hearing too much singing in polyglot languages 
and therefore an artist who sings English as delightfully as 
Mr. Hast sings it is doubly sure of being appreciated, par- 
ticularly when the songs are as unhackneyed as those upon 
the program last Friday. afternoon. “The Plague of Love,” 
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by Dr. Blow, the old Irish and old English songs, and 
those by Maude Valerie White proved very grateful to the 
ear. There were endless recalls for the singer after the re- 
cital. Those who lingered behind insisted upon another 
song, and Mr. Hast graciously responded with Miss 
White’s setting, “When the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 
Isidore Luckstone accompanied with his invariable mu 
sical insight and sympathy. 


HAMLIN-BIDEN SONG RECITAL. 


EORGE HAMLIN, the tenor, and Sidney Biden 
gave jointly a song recital in Mendelssohn Hall 

last Monday afternoon. Mr. Hamlin’s noble efforts as 
interpreter of the difficult art songs by Richard Strauss 
have previously been discussed in Tue Musicat Covu- 
RIER. In another column of this issue will be found a 
report of Mr. Hamlin’s second Strauss recital in New 


York. Mr. Biden, apparently a newcomer here, has a 


1 a: 04 
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baritone voice of good quality The list of songs and 


duets for the afternoon included: 





Weberlied .... Weingartr 
Die Post im Walde Weingartr 
Auf dem Meere Frat 
Madchen mit dem rothen Miindchen Fr 
Im Herbst Frat 
Mr. Biden 
Liebeslied ° Dvora 
Als die alte Mutter Dvorah 
Und schlafst Du mein Madchen Sjogret 
Hab ein Réslein Dir gebrochen Sjogren 
Vor meinem Auge wird es klar ee Sjogren 
Mr. H 
Five Duets S imann 
Autumn 
Spring Song 
lo the Nigthingale 
To the Evening Star 
Blue Eyes. 
Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Bider 
I kle 
th I kle 
Auf dem See B kler 
Dem aufgehenden Mond Briickler 
Mr. Biden 
Es Blinkt der Thau R nste 
Der Traum - R nstein 
Minnelied Brahn 
Meine Liebe ist Griir Brahm 
Mr. Han 
Duet, Passage Bird's Farews Hilda 
Mr. Hamlin and Mr. B 
There was some change made in the arrangement of 
the above program. Instead of the five duets by Schu 
mann in the middle of the recital, the singers opened the 
recital by singing the first two, “Autumn” and “Spring 


Song.” Then Mr. Biden sang his first group of songs 





Notwithstanding the twenty-four songs and duets upon 
the regular program, each singer was obliged to respond 
with two extra songs. Mr. Hamlin delighted his hearers 


by singing two of the songs upon the Strauss program of 
last week, “Ach, weh mir ungliickhaftem Mann” and 
“Heimlicke Aufforderung.” Mr. Biden repeated the sec 
ond of the Briickler songs, and sang “Marie,” by Franz 
as his second encore. The Briickler songs, by the way 
have not been heard here in recent years, at least this 
writer does not recall having heard them In his day 


sriickler was considered a gifted song writer in Germany 


While pleasing and- well written, his songs do not reveal 
the kind of inspiration found in the songs by some of his 
contemporaries Still, serious students of the German 
lied will continue to study and sing these songs The 


iano parts for the songs were admirably played by Ulysse 
~ I 


Bihler. A large and most cordial audience was present 
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GEORGES CHAIS. 


HE ranks of American baritone singers, none too 
strong, recently welcomed home a very valuable 
member in Georges Chais, well remembered a few years 
ago as a ycung artist of promise. A period of careful 
study abroad followed by successful appearances in the 
irge European cities have broadened his art conception, 
developed his voice and he reappears now in the full en- 
joyment of all that appeals to the true artist. 

Mr. Chais’ voice is a beautiful one in warmth and range, 
and his repertory is composed of works, arias and songs in 
English, French, Italian and German. When Mr. Chais 
made his début in France, mentioned below, he took the 
name of Georges Chais, in order to conserve the proper 
pronunciation of his real name by the French people. 


Mr. Chais was born in Pittsburg, Pa., and after grad- 
uating from the Scientific School at Princeton, N. J., 
entered into business. A few years in this following, 
however, told him that his ambitions lay in other chan- 


nels; he possessed an unusually rich voice, and gifted 
with natural refinement and esthetic tendencies an art life 

to him. Pittsburg had heard his voice 
so to this he turned attention and sailed 


alone ipp¢ aled 


and admired it, 


1 Europe. Bouhy, the Paris teacher, took him as a 
pupil, and for a long time Mr. Chais studied faithfully, 
and his teacher had the satisfaction of seeing his pupil a 
welcome figure on the concert stages of Paris. 


Mr. Chais was next seen at The Hague, where, in 1894, 


he made his début on the operatic stage with the Royal 
I ) 

French Opera. He sang the leading baritone roles for 

three years there, and he possesses a volume of press 


notices which tell unhesitatingly of his artistic ability. A 
ollowed, and Mr. Chais was heard in many French, 
n and Dutch cities, among them Toulouse, Angers, 
Later he was 


tour 
Belgia 
Nancy, Liége, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
engaged by Lamoureux for the “Tristan and Isolde” per- 
formances in Paris in the fall of 1899. 

Mr. Chais made several return trips to America during 
his European tour, and sang in this city, Pittsburg and 
other places, and these occasions furnish the opportunity 
for noting the wonderful development of his voice in range 
and warmth of tone and also the dramatic ability so 
warmly praised abroad. 

The European successes earned by Mr. Chais were suffi- 
cient in themselves tc induce him to remain where an 
enviable future awaited him, but personal interests in his 
itive country called him back, and while these have made 





inroads on his time they have not prevented him from 
following his chosen profession, and he is now figuring 
conspicuousiy on the programs of some of the best of 


concerts. This latter field, with recital and oratorio work, 
ill receive his attention rather than the operatic field— 
ll equipped as he is for the latter—because of his grow- 


W 
well 
ng tendency for the concert stage, and wherever his pub- 
work is not interfered with Mr. Chais will devote his 
time to vocal instruction at his studio. 
\ll things being equal Mr. Chais has reached an artis- 
aturity which must force itself the musical at- 
ind he will be accorded his proper place in the 


tic n on 


ephere 
I 


MYRTA FRENCH 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


Goncert Direction: 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 


musical world. As told above, Mr. Chais possesses news- 
paper irdorsements almost without end, and here are a 
few taken at random which tell their own story: 

PARIS. 

Works of Massenet, accompanied by the master himself, were 
sung by Mr. Chais—a baritone of much promise, pupil of M. 
Ksouhy—and provoked great and much merited applause.—(Signed) V. 
Jonciéres, La Liberté, April, 1894. 





M. Chais, a baritone of much talent, sang admirably two numbers 
by Massenet, being accompanied by the eminent composer.—Le 
Ménestrel, April, 1894. 





An American baritone, M. Chais, was warmly applauded for his in- 
terpretation and superb voice, being accompanied—and highly and 





Georces CHAIS. 


deservedly complimented—by Massenet  himself.—Le Progrés 


Artistique, April, 1894. 

Yesterday at the Concert d’Harcourt we applauded most heartily 
M. Georges Chais, a brilliant pupil of the eminent Professor Bouhy, 
and whose fine and sympathetic voice is marvelously appropriate 
to the roles of Faust and of Dr. Marianus, in Schumann’s “Faust.” 
This young artist showed exceptional qualities of virtuosity and of 


style.—Le Paris, December, 1893. 
THE HAGUE—ROYAL FRENCH OPERA. 
M. Chais puts his good voice to good use. He is an artist of the 


right sort.—Het Vaderland, October, 1894. 





The new baritone, M. Chais, has a good voice, sings well in ex- 
cellent French and gives much promise.—The Haagsche Courant 


1894. 





As Amonasro (“Aida’’) 


M. Chais sang and acted according to de 
sire.—Het Vaderland, 1894. 





In the role of Hamlet (Thomas), M. Chais sang and acted with 
expression, elegance and enthusiasm.—Rotterdams’che Courant, 1894 





Of singers there are many, but all cannot sing. Chais can sing, 
and his voice is particularly beautiful—Het Vaderland, 1894 (““Ham- 
let’’). 


PITTSBURG. 
Mr. Chais is possessed of a baritone of remarkable smoothness, 
compass and power.—Pittsburg Post, June 5, 1895. 





Mr, Chais has one of the finest baritones ever heard in Pittsburg; 
deep, rich, vibrant and capable of magnificent expression. He sings 
with fire and dramatic fervor.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Mr, Chais’ beautiful voice, with its ample volume and range, and 
his exceeding artistic and effective singing, were quite enough to 
create a sensation. He has an uncommonly finished style, and the 
verve and vigor, feeling and intensity with which he sings thrill and 
move the heart.— Pittsburg Post. 


SPA, 
At the concert last night Mr. Chais He 
possesses a superb baritone voice.—La Saison de Spa, August, 1896. 


sang magnificently. 





Mr. Chais distinguished himself in his several selections.—La Vie 
élégante en Belgique, 1896. 
TOULOUSE, 
In “Hamlet” M. Chais was simply superb. It was M. Mounet 


Sully with a voice and using it as an accomplished musician. 

The enthusiastic public gave him a veritable ovation. 

As Nevers (“Huguenots”) Mr. sang with distinguished 
grace.—L’Art Méridional. 


Chais 


Mr. Chais composes the presentation of this role (Hamlet) with 
infinite intelligence and an elevated dramatic ialent. The audience 
Le 


was prodigal of recalls to him rélégramme. 


At last evening’s concert M. Chais sang excellently.—L’Express. 


As Nelusko (“L’Africaine’’) Mr, Chais was vociferously applauded 
Le Télégramme. 


As Nelusko Mr. Chais sang most artistically.—L’Art Méridional. 


ANGERS. 
his of 


performances under Lamoureux 
Dalila’), singing 


Chais—who has won on the stages our large 


cities, as well as in the 
at Paris—gave us a High 
beautifully and acting skillfu 


Mr. spurs 
“Tristan” 
(“Samson and 


Patriote 


Priest 
lly.—Le 


Mr. Chais’ and ample voice gave much pleasure.—Le 


Farfadet. 


generous 


NANCY 


Impossible to better personify the personage of Tris Mar 


tan (La 


tire) than as it was given by M. Chais. His organ is profound and 
rich. 

The management was right in giving “Hamlet” with M. Chais in 
the title role. M. Chais knows how to compose his roles. Both 


voice and acting were heartily applauded. 
As Rigoletto M. Chais achieved a brilliant success.—I 


licain, 1900. 


"Est Répub 





Complete success for M. Chais in the role of Rigoletto.—Progrés 


del’ Est. 


ST. ETIENNE. 





In the first place M. Chais must be mentioned as having given 
us a Gunther (“Sigurd”) of fine presence and good style. A valuable 
artist, who one is always happy to hear and to applaud.—Memorial 
de la Loire. 

A remarkable actor is M. Chais, full of ardor and of fire. As 
Rigoletto he captivated the public. The voice is clean cut, pure and 


spontaneous and is used with great skill_—Le Forézien. 





LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
PIANIST and ACCOMPANIST. 
Studio: 180 St. Nicholas Avenue, 


New York 












VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. he is always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violins in America. Good 
ones, 8 up. Easy payments, if desired 

Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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BAND 


Office: AAstor Court Building, New York, 
Nineteenth Semi-Annual and Sixth Transcontinental Tour. 
Route January, 1902. 
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Thur., 30, Baltimore, Md., Mat. and Eve., Music Hall. 

Fri., 31, Philadelphia, Pa., Evening, Academy of Music. 
FEBRUARY. 

Sat 1, Philadelphia, Pa., Matinee, Academy of Music. 

Sa 1, Wilmington, Del., Evening, Grand Opera House 

Sun 2, Washington, D.C., Evening, Columbia Theatre. 

Mon 3, Fredericksburg, Va., Matinee, Opera House. 

Mon 3, Richmond, Va., Evening, Academy of Music. 

rues., 4, Newport News, Va., Matinee, Academy of Music. 

lues., 4, Norfolk, Va., Evening, Van Wyck’s Acad’y. 

Wed, 5, Lynchburg. Va., Matinee, Opera House. 

Wed 5, Roanoke, Va., Evening, Academy of Music 

I r 6, Greensboro, N.C., Matinee, Grand Opera House. 


Academy of Music. 





Thur 6, Raleigh, N.C., Evening, 

Fri., 7, Favetteville,N.C., Matinee, Opera House. 

Fri 7, Wilmington N.C., Evening, Opera House. 

Sat 8, Columbia, 5.C., Matinee, New Col. Theatre. 
Sat 8 Augusta, Ga., Evening, Grand Opera House. 
Sun., 9% En Route. 

Mon., 10, Charieston, S.C., Evening, Academy of Music. 








Now Touring 
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ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BARITONE. 


(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Singa- 
kademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W., 
October, November and December, 1902. Pallas Strasse 16. 





" HERMANN KLEIN. 


Studio for Instruction in Singing, 
120 West Tist Street, New York. 


Among those artists who have at various times honored Mr. Klein by 
studying works, &c., &c., with him are the following : 


Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Elia Russell, 
Miss Marguerite Macintyre, Madame Alice Esty, 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Mile. Olitzka, 

Mr. Ben 9 Mr. Bugene Oudin, 
Mr. Joseph O’ Mara. 
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HAROLD BAUER IN NEW YORK. 
AROLD BAUER’S successful playing last season is 
anything but forgotten, and his reappearance in this 
city last week with the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
looked forward to with keen interest. That he acquitted 
himself with glory goes without saying. Read these ex- 
cerpts from the city papers: 

Harold Bauer, plumper yet ever sedate, returned to New York 
again in company with the G minor Piano Concerto of Saint-Saéns, 
a composition that is, to say the least, slightly war-worn. Over five 
years ago Bauer made a sensation with this same concerto in Paris 
at a Trocodero concert. Saint-Saéns was present, and declared his 
preference for the interpretation of the talented young English pupil 
of Paderewski. Mr. Bauer last night gave a superiatively finished 
performance of the music. We are accustomed to a more electric 
tmepo in the scherzo, yet the pianist is justified by the composes— 
the marking is allegretto, and the Saint-Saéns allegretto—no matter 
what philological disputes may arise over the word—is slower than 
allegro. The lyric episodes were played with beautiful tintings. 

In the more spiritual scale of dynamics this artist is unrivaled. 
lf fault may be found it is with his too remote treatment of passage 
work. His scales, arpeggios, chord work, double thirds, sixths and 
octaves are so unobtrusively set before us that all feeling of vir- 
tuosity, of brilliancy for brilliancy’s sake, vanishes. He was first a 
violinist and he has the singing fingers of the fiddler. There was 
Bachian color in the introduction, and the Saltarello presto with its 
mock antique choral—oh, these psalmodists of the piano!—was taken 
at a tearing speed. Bauer was recalled six times. He achieved a 
distinct success. He did not play an encore piece, ior it is not al- 
lowed at the Boston Symphony concerts. 

It meed hardly be said that Mr, Gericke accompanied with much 
sympathy.—New York Sun, January 17. 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its third evening concert 
of the present seascn at Carnegie Hall last night. 

The solo performer was Harold Bauer, pianist. It is a pleasure 
to write of the performance to which he treated last night's audi- 
ence. The G minor Concerto of Saint-Saéms may at some time in 
the history of music in this town have been played as beautifully as 
it was by Mr. Bauer, but this writer did not hear it, and it certainly 
never was played better. The truth is that a more fully satisfying 
interpretation of the work cannot be conceived. 

The three movements were made to disclose al] their secrets. 
All that was in them was brought out with an art at once reposeful, 
finished and rich in lovely musical spirit. It was a reading poetic, 
eloquent, complete in its understanding of the composition and in 
its adaptation of technical means to the demands of the interpreta- 
tion. Technically it was a performance crowded with delights. The 
exquisite perfection of the phrasing in the allegretto scherzando 
was ravishing to the allegretto ear, while the management of tone 
tints and dynamics was masterly. And the manner in which Mr. 
Baper treated the rhythm of the music was something to charm the 
zxsthetic perceptions and to give a lesson in piano playing to every 
student of the art. 

On the whole the performance was that of a virtuoso who is also 
a musician. The audience was quick to recognize the exceptional 
merit of the playing, and called Mr. Bauer out several times with 
applause whose meaning could not be mistaken. It is worth while 
to have heard this pianist at his best, and we hope always to hear 
him thus hereafter. The audience last night was a large one.—New 
York Times, January 17. 





There were rest and refreshment in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s concert last evening in Carnegie Hall, and a spirit of musical 
beauty rested upon it as a benison. 

Harold Bauer was the solo pianist, and played Saint-Saéns’ Second 
Concerto in G minor. He has not been heard here before this win- 
ter; but, if last evening’s performance may be taken as a criterion, 
he returns with his stature as an artist considerably imcreased. The 
performance was brilliant, as it must needs be properly to realize 
the composer's intention in the work; but it was also unfailingly 
musical in conception and in execution. Mr. Bauer approached the 
work in exactly the right spirit; it is mot deep, even in the more 








serious mood of the first movement, but it needs something more 
than brilliancy to show forth its significance; it needs a fine sense 
of proportion and an unerring sense of rhythm; it needs the power 
to build up an imposing climax and it needs a sense of grace and 
exuberant fancy. These things Mr. Bauer supplied; and they were 
united to make his performance charming and satisfying.—New 
York Tribune, January 17. 

The scheme of the program at last night's Boston Symphony Con 
cert, in Carnegie Hall, presented Mr. Gericke in the guise of a 
banisher of the “blues’’- 
gayety and closed in rollicking joyousgess. 

The Saint-Saéns Concerto served the soloist of the evening, Harold 
Sauer, to effect his reappearance in New York. 

Mr, Bauer last year left after him an impression of scholars! 
intellectuality and, in a small measure, emotional power, which his 
playing last night positively emphasizes. To such an audience as 
that which hears the Boston orchestra a soloist must brir 
definite message to justify his appearance, and Mr. Bauer is the 


roceeded in 


for it began in good humor, f 


ig. some 


bearer of one—a fact which seven insistent recalls abundantly proved 

Mr. Bauer’s playing of the Saint-Saens work was in point of fact 
a scholastic and intellectual achievement. Lovely tone power lies 
in Mr. Bauer's left hand, and in his right a crystalline delicacy of 
touch, an exquisite exactitude in the delineation of phrase structure, 
which comparison with other piano virtuosi makes difficult to match 
To pass upon Mr, Bauer's emotional qualities fairly it would need 
} 


as already 


other opportunities than that afforded last night—but he 
indicated their possession.—New York Herald, January 17 


As pleasant a concert as any given recently by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place in Carnegie Hall last evening. The au- 
dience was large. The works were Weber's inimitable “Freischitz”’ 
Overture, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B minor, Saint-Saéns’ 
Cencerto for Piano, G minor, No. 2, op. 22, with Harold Bauer as 
soloist, and Berlioz’s “Minuet of Will-o’-the-Wisps,” “Ballet of 
Sylphs” and “Rakoczy March,” from “The Damnation of Faust.” 

Harold Bauer makes a great deal of the Saint-Saéns Concerto. 
He invests it with the beauties of his own fertile imagination. The 
moment he strikes into the opening cadenza, one feels an inclination 
to listen more closely, and one is well rewarded for doing so. Bauer 
has won an enviable position among pianists, and only from abso- 
lute merit. He 1s sincere and free from appeals to the gallery gods. 
There are passages in this concerto, especially in the allegretto scher- 
zando, where other pianists exaggerate intolerably, and there are mo- 
ments in the heavy octave work of the last movement where nine 
pianists out of ten get no tone whatever from the instrument through 
forcing it. Bauer plays with temperament and great control, and he 
will not permit Mr. Gercike to cloak him with somnolent rhythms. 
ln the andante sostenuto it was a debatable question whether Bauer 
or Gericke conducted. 

Besides the qualities referred to, this pianist has sound technic; 
his rums, chord and octave playing are unusually good, and all that 
he does is refined.—New York Press, January 17. 


y 





Nevue Wricut’s Success.—This young artist is fast 
making for herself a name as a successful soloist, having 
recently sung in New Hampshire with much success. All 
the papers were most enthusiastic, a few press notices 
reading as follows: 


The second portion of the program served to introduce to a 
Concord audience Miss Nellie Linde Wright, daughter of Madar 
Linde, who delighted a large audience here a few weeks ago. Miss 


Wright has a voice full of the charm and freshness of youth, pure 
as a bird’s and of sufficient strength. She was at her best in a 
group of three songs, which were charmingly rendered, and her 
reception must have been very gratifying to this young artist 
The Manchester Union. 





In the “Bel Raggio” aria from Rossini’s “Semiramide” Miss 
Nellie Linde Wright, of New York, made her bow to Concord 
people. Miss Wright is young and has the decided advantage of 
a fine appearance, a strong, girlish voice and good technic. She 
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Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2. 


Boston Symphony (rchestra—Boston (third time) 
Boston Symphony Orchestra —New York. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra— Philadelphia. 
The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 
Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Sole Management o 


f 
FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“BUBBLES.” D ELMA-H El D E, 


Published by BERENICE THOMPSON, 
128 Maryland Avenue 8S. W., Washington, D.C. 
Singers, inciose stamp and program for sample copy. 
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Authors of the 





PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


BASSO-CANTANTE. 





(87th St. and Fifth Ave.) 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, SONG RECITALS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Residence-Studio: 138 West 9ist Street. 





CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 
WwiLE YY, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. 
SOLOIST OF THE BRICK CHURCH, | Aliso Wolfsoha Bureau. Telephone, 1658 Riverside. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Concert Organist—Pianist, 





CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


e ‘columbia, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano solo....... 
Hi A hk Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P, KLENGEL. “ .50 
*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. 
PORTER A complete stock of imported sheet music and 
MUSIC PUBLISHER and IM @ Books. Well-known publishers are represented. 
“THE METRONOME.” A monthly published in the interest of the musical 
profession. Sub 1 


made a decided success and was obliged to give an encore, singing 
a solo from “Faust Concord (N. H.) Evening Monitor 

Miss Wright made her first appearance in this part the pr 
gram, and in each number fully established what the management 


had said in print as to her abilities. 


The audience at first hardly knew whether to approve heartily or 
remain passive It was aroused to more favorable consideration of 
he singer, however, on her second appearance Her first nur 

“Bel Raggio,” by Rossini, required an extraordinary rang 
ana high Capavilities mn the ine of execut n and she was eq 


to the occasion. 





rhe writer predicts for Miss Wright a high position in the world 
f music. Yet young, she may lack the perfectly deve ed ten 
erament, but with suc af ntau { cag 
burst forth in song, she has s € g wi « em{ en 
annot eate 

He e sparkle c, is V e, and in il t 
work did she caus« e slightest suggestion that to her singing is 
inything but the er t of ease and a | t delight. In the 
ture years it is to b« ed that Miss Wright w return, and 
with a reputation that w mmand for er as much admiration 
as thoug n manner and facial beauty she were the equal of many 
singers who have come to Concord with thes« tter requirements 
fulfilled, but with not as good voca 1m ments.—Daily Patriot 


Miss Wright is a pupil of Madame Torpadie-Bjérk 
sten 


Gregory Hast’s Season, 


FTER a very successful season in this country, which 
l \ has also been his first season here, Gregory Hast 
the tenor, concluded his tour this weel 


d will leave 
here Saturday for England on‘the Umbria. Mr. Hast has 
already secured such a large number of return dates that 
he will come back to us, and will make his first appear- 
ance next January. He has had a thoroughly artistic and 
financial success in the United States as a lieder and ora- 


torio singer 


Hattie ScHorper’s Great Success.—This gifted child 
pianist creates a sensation wherever or whenever she plays. 
Hattie was one of the soloists at Mrs. Jefferson Seligman’s 


of No. 11 East Sixty-nir 





th street, Sunday evening, Jan 
uary 19, where she played the following program: “Auf- 
schwung,” by Schumann; “Maiden’s Wish,” Chopin; 
“Spinning Song,” Mendelssohn, and other numbers 


26, Hattie Scholder was one of 





Sunday evening, January 
the soloists at a musicale given by Mrs. Albert Tilt, of 


5 East Sixty-seventh street 
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Meaning 
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Including the entire 
Ring of the Nibelungen and 
Parsifal 
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MR.BARRON BERTHALD, Tenor 
MR. ADOLPH GLOSE, Pianist 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
the morning of Friday, January the thirty 
first, at eleven o'clock. 
Tickets, $2.00 
On sale at the Waldorf and at Ditson & Co 
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Bayreuth 
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The Conservatory embraces: 


The Vocal School is divided 


Atlanta, Ga 





HUGO KAUN, 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION. 


From July 1: BERLIN, W., Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 
Now: MILWAUKEE, 528 Milwaukee Street. 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply tothe Secretary. 


svenuea w ooe™® The Conservatory of Music, fe... 


First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental ia- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schoois. ‘ 
into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. ’ er 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
vielin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ier Régisseur de la Scéne de hy ae Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 


Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger, 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


Gardens. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons, 

Regular course, three years. 

go rue St. 


Terms moderate. 
Petersbourg. 


Stage 





FRENCH SCHOO: 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, 
cent, Conversation, 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


Pronunciation, Ac- 





Mme. 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
s rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for les- 
sons during the Spring and Sumer. 


IDA LURIG, 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





MME. 


FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27.7 oN ‘ne 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


-AND—) 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 

















Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM, Eugene Ysaye and G, Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 


paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


Mme. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


4 rue de la Renaissance l’Alma, Paris, 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 














PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 
v 
Mite. GRACE LEE HESS . 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 
French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
WoLFsoun Musica BurREAu. 





John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 











MLLE. NILANDE, 

Auth¢ aiaed Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Me French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. wi au). 22 rue de Chaillot. 

MLLE. MARTINI, 
Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique, 


*rofessor of “*Mime.’ 


ent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
mime, «c, 


87 rue St. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 


a: 
Lazare, Paris, 





THE 


and correctly acquired by 


Rapidly, easily 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
*ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 











(l’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 

Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR, 

Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ng Tones 5 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau), 
BALDELLI, 

ITALIAN BARITONE, 

Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 
rhis space will be devoted to piano compositions by 

HENRY XANDER. 
“Springtide ny Published by Jt HN F. ELLIS& co 
937 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success, 


Kathrin. Hilke, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 
142 West 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AND EDLCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CAREC HALL, New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York, 








PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
‘CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 
FRIEDA STENDER 
SopRANO. 
ConcerT OR ORATORIO. 


Private address: Bay 29th St. and Benson Ave. 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. 





Management of L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and 'CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS. 

The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
19 East 23d Street, New York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 




















and "Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 





~NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN ‘LOW, | 
SOPRANO. 


Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction, 


Address: 205 West 56th Street, New York, 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE, 





The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 


Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Song 


Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church, 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 











J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Theory, Harmony, Composition. 
Tuition per term, $15 to $50. 





Piano Classes. 
W, E. Bassett. 





Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 








Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 

Through her unique and special method, un- 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 
voice for amateurs as well as artists. 

AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


\RTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


CONTRALTO., 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 
Piano Lessons and the Art of Accompanying. 
To Vocalists—Repertoire, Style and Finish. 


CHARLES FRANK, 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 


Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 














Studio: 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 


Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, oncert, Oratorio. 
East Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. ; 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

















NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 








VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 
BARITONE-—SOLOIST. 


Concert—Church—Opera. 
39 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 





ROBERT KENT PARKER, 
BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concert, 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
131 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Recitals, 





LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 


Brooklyn Saengerbund and Heinebund, New York. 
Studio: 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor. 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation, 


19 West 103d Street, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Solo Organist and Accompanist. 
Instruction Piano, Organ. 
9 West ost Street, New York, 
Telephone: 1127 Riverside. 





Studio: 





ALICE THURLOW, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Musicale, Church. 


Wm. O. Wolfe, Manage 
8 East Twenty-third Street. 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 


Tel.: 2611 Broadway, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Itallan Violins. 


972 Riverside. 








Oenc® ivard 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Preparea Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 
382 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





~NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, MuSICAL DIRECTOR, 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Signor ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Of the London, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow and Italian Royal Opera Houses. 


INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES: 
Sig. BIMBONI. 


Lyric Expression, Gesture, Carriage, etc., 


Coaching with Action and Stage Management, 


Mrs. ERVING 


WINSLOW. Classical and Stage Dancing, Mrs. LILLA VILES WYMAN. 


Fencing, Sig. MARCO PIACENTI. 


ADDRESS: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 





Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty —_ European and American 


aster., including 

Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 








a 








BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolia., 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - 


NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE 
IANOS. 


Factories: West 43d Street 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


geacy Pounded 1870 


HERMANN W oLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable address Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin the new Subscription Concerts, 


LEIPSIC., DRESDEN, 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER. 


Only epportunitg in Leipsic te study the 
Leschetiaky Method. 


ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall. Berlin 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 
Best recommendations by Le etizky, Nikisch viz Joachim d’A bert Stavenhagen Mme. Car 
Hans Sitt and others refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
mil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Piano Lessons given in English or German. Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 


Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


STUDIO: 39b Zeiter Strasse, LEIPSIC Apply fo ina Catalogue 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, ose, smn. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frees Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braumroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fihrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
Hépner, Janssen, Iffert, Kiuge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi 
Kahrer emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schu lz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievern, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tysen- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh ters, the foremost members of the Roya! Court 
Coches, headed by Concertmaster Rappo Idi, Gritzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches 


Principal admission times begin April and September Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED i850, 





224 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


tLAMATIC SCHOOL; Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAI 


SCHOO! omy] ng a i 4 est nstrument SEMIN 
pectuses may be obtained t oh the Cor 


Klindworth-Seharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 19. 





Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumupt. Princinal Teachers: Prof. Xaver SCHARWENKA 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pa. ScHArwenka, C. An E, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAYER 
Maur (Piano) ; Go_tpscu mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Za) GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 
BERG (Violin); VAN Lier (Cello); KNupPFerR (( _ 


eceived at 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Direotress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost  Conapees Conservatories. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instrument 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Editor-in-Chief of THe M ( RIER 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of Kubelik. 











AMERICAN TOVRBR OF KVUBELIA, 1901-1902 
Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN (1 MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


ASHTON’S KOVAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St. LONDON, W 
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, : 
Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 

The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHARLES BING, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ** ARTISTLIKE, LONDON."’ 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 





rOURS ARRANGED WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 
THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.’’ 
ONCORDE The St. James’ Budget says: Mr. Normar noorde Is the most emer 
getic and up-to-date man tn bis profession 
ONCERT Music save The s influenced solely by artistie merit 
The Musical srtier says His name has become a guarantee of 
ONTROL Zeitschrift 
The Z schrift fur wus k (Leipzig) says: Herrn oncerde'’s prinsip 
and Orchestra, Entertain- beste -y jar! , ag Su ve og hea und viel su baltes 
’ h reaye: T e bureau in London 


mentand Lecture Bureau “eaten 310 Regent St. London, W 


Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 





APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 





STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & i111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 



















WHICH MAKE 





OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CQO. 


BOSTON 

















THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 





CINCINNATI. 





NEW YORK 








Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 











PIANOS 





MBALL* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the i. sama Grade Pianos, 





and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Mest the Leading 











VOSe — 


rans appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day tham 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 


tena — Artists. Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 
ol Write for explanatory literature. 
at * y e 
SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: ‘ 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 





214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








